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Introduction 


Daniel Savoy* 


Few themes in the discipline of Art History have generated more interest in 
recent decades than globalism. Since the 1990s in particular, art historians have 
increasingly viewed their subject matter through the prism of cultural interac- 
tion and exchange, opening new interpretive pathways to both understudied 
and well-known works of art.! But for all the growth of the global discourse, 
its methodological, theoretical, and conceptual contours remain blurred. As 
Cheng-hua Wang recently put it, “the major concern of this turn is to go be- 
yond Eurocentric thought, but the question of how to do so does not at present 
have adequate and definite answers; even the definition and spatial-temporal 
mapping of ‘globalization, as well as the approaches to the study of this his- 
torical trend, await further clarification.”2 

This volume seeks some of that clarification through a critical assessment 
of globalism in the field of early modern European art. In eleven chapters, it 
gathers an interdisciplinary group of specialists in Colonial Latin American, 
European, Mediterranean, and Asian art to evaluate the discourse’s main goal 
of transcending Eurocentric boundaries, both by examining the strengths and 
weaknesses of current cross-cultural and comparative approaches and by 
proposing new analytical strategies. Divided into four thematic sections, the 
chapters address a wide range of issues, including historiography, terminology, 
method, theory, material and spatial geography, and, importantly, the impact 
of globalism on the institutional structures by which early modern European 


* [thank Arjan van Dijk, Walter S. Melion, Ivo Romein, Pieter van Roon, and Brill's two anony- 


mous readers for their unwavering support of this project. 

1 For the expansion of the global discourse in the 1990s, see especially Jay Levenson, ed., 
Circa 1492: Art in the Age of the Exploration (New Haven, 1991); Partha Mitter, Much Maligned 
Monsters: A History of European Reactions to Indian Art (Chicago, 1992); Rachel Doggett, ed., 
New Worlds of Wonders: European Images of Americas, 1492-1700 (Washington, DC, 1994); Stuart 
Schwartz, Implicit Understanding: Observing, Reporting, and Reflecting on the Encounters be- 
tween Europeans and other Peoples in the Early Modern Era (New York, 1994); Claire Farago, 
ed., Reframing the Renaissance: Visual Culture in Europe and Latin America, 1450-1650 (New 
Haven and London, 1995); Walter Mignolo, The Darker Side of the Renaissance: Literacy, 
Territoriality, and Colonization, 2nd ed. (Ann Arbor, 1995); and Serge Gruzinski, Virando sécu- 
los: a passagem do século: 1480-1520: as origens da globalização (Sao Paulo, 1999). 

2 Cheng-hua Wang, “A Global Perspective on Eighteenth-century Chinese Art and Visual 
Culture,” The Art Bulletin 96 (2014): 379. 
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art has long been written, taught, and exhibited.? The essays are followed by a 
roundtable, which is intended less as a conclusion than as a primer for many 
future conversations on the topic. 

Due to the myriad implications of globalism for the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, scholars in a variety of fields are engaging the perspective for differ- 
ent reasons. What inspired me to produce this anthology was not a thematic 
interest in the global per se, but rather my metacritical thinking on the hier- 
archies of value that structure my area of early modern Italian architecture 
and urbanism, particularly the center-periphery binary between Venice and 
Florence. As Manfredo Tafuri, Manuela Morresi, and Ralph Lieberman have 
shown, there is a long history of interpreting the buildings of Venice through 
a Florentiocentric lens.* Until relatively recently, the bias led specialists to ne- 
glect, distort, and even bemoan Venetian architectural values, such as the en- 
during preferences for the Gothic and formal hybridity.5 Eventually, though, 
it became clear to me that hegemonic cultural formations were not exclusive 
to Venetian architectural history, but endemic, to one degree or another, to all 
art-historical fields. The more scholarship I read outside my area, and the more 
colleagues I consulted, the more obvious it became that my dissatisfaction 
with the epistemological framework of my field echoed a broader disenchant- 
ment with the canon of Art History in general, and that this sentiment had 
been building for decades, especially since the advent of Feminism.® 

Because scholars are adopting global approaches in large part to relieve such 
pressures in their own areas of study, the perspective may offer ways to expose 
and interrogate the hierarchical configuration of the discipline as a whole. In 


3 Theinstitutional structures addressed in this volume are primarily in the United States and 
Europe, although in the Roundtable Claire Farago and Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann make 
references to some in China and Australia as well. Roundtable, 318—19. For a similar investiga- 
tion on the scale of the discipline overall, see Aruna D'Souza, “Introduction, in Art History in 
the Wake of the Global Turn, ed. Jill H. Cassid and Aruna D'Souza (Williamstown, MA, 2014), 
vii-xxiii. 

4 Manfredo Tafuri, Venice and the Renaissance, trans. J. Levine (Cambridge, MA and London, 
1989), 1-13; Manuela Morresi, “Venezia e le città del Dominio,” in Il Quattrocento: Storia 
dell'architettura italiana, ed. Francesco Paolo Fiore (Milan, 1998), 200; and Ralph Lieberman, 
“Real Architecture, Imaginary History: The Arsenale Gate as Venetian Mythology," The Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 54 (1991): 17-26. 

5 Forthehistoriographical roots of the neglect of the Gothic in Venice, see Alina Payne, "Vasari, 
Architecture, and the Origins of Historicizing Art” RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 40 
(2001): 51-76. 

6 For this view, see especially Keith Moxey, *Motivating History" The Art Bulletin 77 (1995): 
392-401. 
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this view, the promise of the global approach extends far beyond the decenter- 
ing of a dominant outlook. That is, instead of replacing one viewpoint with 
another, it might enable us to analyze each of the world's visual cultures on its 
own ontological terms, whether in Italy or in China, in relation to one another 
or separately. What we would like to know is the status of this sea change and 
why it is in its present stage. 

The following essays and roundtable piece together this overall diagnostic 
picture, working initially from historiography to Eurocentrism, and then from 
method to epistemology. Part One, “Global Genealogies,” explores the origins 
of the global discourse on early modern European art. This line of investigation 
is especially important, because the rise of globalization, here understood as 
the increasing integration of the world’s economies, technologies, and cultures 
since the late twentieth century, has created uncertainty as to whether global- 
ism had ever been a topic of scholarly inquiry prior to the 1990s. For example, 
in his introduction to the 2010 roundtable, “The Global Before Globalization,” 
David Joselit remarked: 


The term “globalization” is often used loosely and with a “presentist” bias, 
which assumes that an international or even global consciousness be- 
longs exclusively to the modern era, or even just the last ten or fifteen 
years. But the notion of inter-regional or international exchange is hardly 
new—in fact it has been experienced at different scales practically from 
the beginning of human history. So I thought it might be interesting for 
modernists to hear from major scholars in the late-medieval and early- 
modern periods about how these concepts function in their areas of ex- 
pertise and also to reflect on how or whether the term “globalization” 
has in fact migrated back into early modern histories on account of its 
prestige among modernists, or whether modernists have just seized upon 
a methodological perspective that has been in use for a very long time in 
art history.’ 


In Art History, the global perspective may be traced to the Handbiicher of 
Franz Kugler (1808-58), Karl Schnasse (1798-1875), and Anton Springer (1825- 
91), which Mitchell Schwarzer has described as the antecedents of modern 
global Art History textbooks.8 Although the narrowest of the three in geo- 
graphical scope, Springer’s Handbook of Art History (1853) laid the ground- 
work for current global studies by arraying images in strict chronological and 


7 David Joselit, “Roundtable: The Global Before Globalization,” October 133 (2010): 3. 
8 Mitchell Schwarzer, “Origins of the Art Survey Text,” Art Journal 54 (1995): 24-29. 
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geographical order, allowing the art historian to focus on the formal interre- 
lationships between the art of all world-historical peoples.? For the roots of 
global European art history, the two authors in this section look to the same 
era? Arguing that contemporary globalization has overshadowed previ- 
ous literature on the subject, Sean Roberts makes the case that fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century Florentine art has been viewed through the lens of cultural 
contact since at least the early twentieth century. Their connoisseurial and ori- 
entalist prejudices aside, Henry Wallis (1830-1915) stressed the importance of 
Islamic art and expanded trade in the stylistic and technical development 
of European decorative arts, while Bernard Berenson (1865-1959) wrote exten- 
sively on the links between fourteenth and fifteenth-century Sienese devotion- 
al painting and tenth-century Buddhist works from China. In extending some 
of these themes, Roberts portrays an artistic culture of early modern Florence 
grounded in migration, exchange of artistic practices and tools, and a mutual 
recognition of skill and style between Italy and Northern Europe. 

An important factor to consider in relation to these issues is the terminol- 
ogy of the global. When we speak of the “global” in Art History, what are we 
talking about? Conceptually, as Wang noted, the term generally refers to re- 
search that strives “to go beyond Eurocentric thought." Methodologically, it 
is used casually to denote either comparativism, whereby parallel sets of art- 
ists, works of art, or visual cultures are analyzed in relation to one another, 


» s 


or cross-culturalism, which emphasizes "exchange," "interaction, 


» u 


contact," 
“intermixing,” and "hybridity"? However, the meaning of the term is further 
complicated by a number of connotations. For instance, the phrase "global 
exchange" suggests that all cross-cultural activity occurred on a global scale, 
even though the circumambulation of objects and people around the globe 
only became possible in the sixteenth century, and even then, few objects and 
people traveled to that extent.!? Taking issue with this implication of vast dis- 
tance, Roberts finds that short-range, intraregional movement of artists was so 
integral to the production and reception of Tuscan art as to call into question 


9 Schwarzer, "Origins of the Art Survey," 28. 

10  Seealso Gerhard Wolf, "Le geografie di Warburg e il futuro della storia dell'arte," in L'Italia 
e l'arte straniera: La storia dell'arte e le sue frontiere, Atti dei convegni lincei 289, ed. Claudia 
Cieri Street, Elisabeth Kieven, and Alessandro Nova (Rome, 2015), 291-307. 

11 Wang, “A Global Perspective,” 379. 

12 Alicia Walker, “Globalism,” Special Issue of Studies in Iconography: Medieval Art History 
Today: Critical Terms 33 (2012): 183-96. 

13 See also Roundtable, 315. 
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the notion of civic identity.!* Also adding to the meaning of the term “global” is 
its association with globalization. As Joselit noted, globalization carries a “pre- 
sentist’ bias,” which is heavily tilted towards contemporary economic and tech- 
nological processes.!* Consequently, many historians of early modern art favor 
“globalism” or “globality,’ which imply exchange but with a looser connection 
to contemporary circumstances.!6 Other art historians, meanwhile, prefer the 
term “world” to “global,” as it allows for cultural heritage and exchange without 
implying specific spatial-temporal relations.!” 

Continuing the search for the origins of the global discourse on early mod- 
ern European art, Jessica Keating posits that recent interest in cultural ex- 
change was prefigured by the mid-twentieth-century scholarship of Otto Kurz 
(1908-75). She shows that the librarian of the Warburg Institute and art histori- 
an’s late work (1966-75) contributed to the field's recent “global turn" not only 
by recuperating “unnoticed” or “forgotten” works, but also by looking for com- 
mon ground between Christian and Islamic visual cultures. As Kurz demon- 
strated in the case of a golden helmet made in Venice by Agostino Veneziano in 
1535 for Sultan Siileyman the Magnificent, objects made for diplomatic events 
reveal the frames of reference and expectations of senders as well as receiv- 
ers. In retracing the travels of the Alhambra Vase, he explained how the object 
gained meaning as it changed hands through space and time.!® 

In Part Two, “Beyond Eurocentrism,” the focus turns to how Eurocentrism 
manifests itself in early modern art-historical scholarship and what might be 
done to mitigate it. For Ananda Cohen-Aponte, the viewpoint is so engrained 
that it can be found even in global scholarship, whose orientation is decid- 
edly anti-Eurocentric. She points out that in assuming Europe as the geo- 
graphical and temporal starting point, the global discourse on early modern 
European art, despite noble intentions, often misrepresents non-European 


14 See also Roundtable, 315; and Alessandra Russo, “De Tlacuilolli: Renaissance Artistic 
Theory in the Wake of the Global Turn,’ in Art History in the Wake of the Global Turn, ed. 
Jill H. Cassid and Aruna D’Souza (Williamstown, MA, 2014), 20-39. 

15 Atthe same time, globalization has clearly spurred new cross-cultural methods and theo- 
ries, although not because of the theme's “prestige among modernists.” Of late, globaliza- 
tion has inspired new work on technological and economic networks, as in the chapters 
by Lauren Jacobi and Emanuele Lugli. 

16 Walker, “Globalism,” 183-96. See also Roundtable, 315. 

17 See Roundtable, 317-19. 

18 On the movement of objects, see, most recently, Daniela Bleichmar and Meredith Martin, 
ed., Special Issue of Art History: Objects in Motion in the Early Modern World 38 (2015); 
and Anne Gerritsen and Giorgio Riello, The Global Lives of Things: The Material Culture of 
Connections in the Early Modern World (London, 2015). 
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artistic cultures. In an effort to dispel Eurocentrism, for example, scholars rou- 


» & 


tinely use the sterile rubric of “encounter,” “arrival,” and “reception.” However, 
through a discussion of artists' contracts from the Cuzco region of Peru during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Cohen-Aponte shows that in confer- 
ring equal artistic agency to indigenous, mixed-race or black artists with re- 
spect to their European counterparts, this anodyne nomenclature glosses over 
the racial inequality of artistic labor. To account for oppression in Peru and 
elsewhere, she proposes to introduce power and inequality into the global vo- 
cabulary for interpreting histories of artistic exchange between Europe and its 
colonial possessions during the early modern period. 

Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann counters Eurocentrism first by underscoring 
the tenuous justification for emphasizing Europe in world history before ca. 
1800, and second by studying the reception of European art in Asia, as opposed 
to vice versa. Moving from Japanese interpretations of Dutch objects in the 
eighteenth century to the technical appreciation of Jesuit art and architec- 
ture in Qing China, he offers an empirical solution to the problem of gauging 
how works of art are interpreted from one culture to another. Specifically, he 
contends that as long as researchers agree on certain parameters of cultural 
mediation, Asian responses to European art are translatable, thus rendering 
European and Asian artistic cultures commensurable.!? 

The third part of the volume, “A Borderless Renaissance," explores ways to 
avoid hegemonic geographical constructs by organizing early modern Euro- 
pean art according to various spatial, material, and social processes of global 
activity.20 The first two authors propose to arrange the art of the period along 
the lines of network and system theories, which, in contrast to the center- 
periphery model maintained by Fernand Braudel and Immanuel Wallerstein, 
offer ways to neutralize hierarchies of power maintained by nationalistic 
boundaries. Extending Janet Lippman Abu-Lughod's theorization of a late me- 
dieval world system of international contact zones interconnected by long-dis- 
tance trading networks, Lauren Jacobi arguesforthe importance of gold coinage 
in early modern trade. Building on the Latourian concept of the “worknet,’ 
she demonstrates that gold, far from a purely "financial instrument," carried 


19  Inthis way, Kaufmann may be seen as aligned with Kurz's global vision. 

20 For an emphasis on processes of exchange in the context of European art, see Mary D. 
Sheriff, ed., Cultural Contact and the Making of European Art Since the Age of Exploration 
(Chapel Hill, 2010). For the continued national framing of Art History, see Matthew 
Rampley et al., ed., Art History and Visual Studies in Europe: Transnational Discourses and 
National Frameworks, Brill's Studies on Art, Art History, and Intellectual History 4 (Leiden, 
2012). 
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material as well as artistic resonances that can be indexed across the transcul- 
tural geography of its migration. Another way that network-oriented thinking 
can dissolve geographical borders and illuminate the polyvalent meaning of 
material objects is explored by Emanuele Lugli. Focusing on the technical and 
aesthetic dimensions of mercantile manuals written in Venice and Florence 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Lugli illustrates that Mediterranean 
trade was asymmetrical, imbalanced, and dictated by evolving agendas and 
strategies of survival. Rather than continue to talk of “circulation” which privi- 
leges the interests of powerful centers, he advocates pushing deeper into the 
scientific network theory of quantitative geography, which offers more dis- 
passionate interpretive procedures for studying the power dynamics of cross- 
cultural activity. Similarly, Stephanie Leitch proposes that the medium of print 
can loosen entrenched paradigms of nationalistic boundaries, patronage, and 
artistic agency. Emphasizing the role of prints in facilitating the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the early modern era, she shows that European print centers established 
patterns of dispersion on an open market, through which geographic content 
in the form of maps, atlases, and costume books, as well as new practices, 
such as copying, shaped the dissemination of global knowledge in new ways. 
The final essay in the group demonstrates that prints also transmitted cross- 
cultural meaning from fixed positions. Reorienting our perspective on the me- 
dium, Elizabeth Horodowich reveals how three large-scale printed wall maps 
of the world in sixteenth-century Venice synthesized information from all over 
the globe in one novel, universalizing image. Recalling the earlier discus- 
sion of the translatability and commensurability of European and Asian art, 
Horodowich argues that the Venetians represented the world through familiar 
references to material wealth and Venice's legacy of maritime exploration. 

In the final section, “Instituting the Global,” it is shown that Eurocentrism 
must also be questioned at the epistemological level, as it is sustained by insti- 
tutional as well as market-based forces.?! To illustrate this, the authors weigh 
the impact of the “global turn” on the institutional structures of the field, from 
course design to job descriptions. The first concern is determining the extent to 
which the global perspective has altered the canonical treatment of early mod- 
ern European art. With this task in mind, Lia Markey composed and circulated 
a questionnaire to twenty-six specialists in the Us and UK, which addressed 
issues of course descriptions, the organization of textbooks, the benefits and 
drawbacks of the headings “Early Modern” and “Renaissance,” dissertation 


21 For the epistemological and institutional structures of Art History, see, in particular, 
Robert Nelson, “Mapping Art History” The Art Bulletin 79 (1997): 28-40; and Elizabeth C. 
Mansfield, Art History and Its Institutions (New York, 2001). 
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topics, and museum installations and exhibitions. What it revealed was that 
for all the advancements that have been made in dissolving boundaries and 
making early modern European art history more open, the global perspec- 
tive has not yet displaced the traditional canon from the classroom, textbook, 
or permanent museum display. The persistence of the canon left Markey to 
wonder if the global will ever go mainstream, or merely remain one of many 
subfields. 

The sense of futility at the prospect of extinguishing the canon, palpable in 
Kaufmann’s comments at the roundtable as well, recalls the discipline-wide 
controversy on the canon that came to a head in the 1990s.?? The conclusion of 
the debate was that even though many art historians want to usher in a non- 
canonical Art History, doing so is impossible both in theory and in practice.?? 
Because our courses, publications, lectures, and other modes of communica- 
tion have finite parameters (i.e. X number of minutes, Y number of pages), we 
make choices about what we include and exclude as a matter of course. In the 
process, we automatically privilege what we leave in over what we leave out, 
explicitly or implicitly establishing a hierarchy of artistic, cultural, commercial, 
or historical value. Based on these judgments, we then categorize the subject 
matter in countless taxonomies (by subject area, medium, period, nation state, 
continent, and so on), which ossify their hierarchical interposition. Moreover, 
as Christopher B. Steiner has pointed out, all of this happens regardless of 
intent or content, regardless of whether we focus on Michelangelo’s David 


22 See, for example, Nanette Salomon, “The Art-Historical Canon: Sins of Omission (writ- 
ten 1991),” in The Art of Art History: A Critical Anthology, ed. Donald Preziosi (Oxford and 
New York, 1998), 344-55; Moxey, “Motivating History” 392-401; Michael Camille et al., 
‘Rethinking the Canon,’ The Art Bulletin 78 (1996): 198-217; and Gill Perry and Colin 
Cunningham, Academies, Museums, and Canons of Art (New Haven and London, 1999). 

23 See, for example, Adrian Rifkin, “Art's Histories,” in The New Art History, ed. A. L. Rees and 
F. Borzello (London, 1986), 157-63; Moxey, “Motivating History” 392-401; Christopher B. 
Steiner, “Can the Canon Burst,” The Art Bulletin 78 (1996): 213-17; James Elkins, “The Art 
Seminar,’ in Is Art History Global?, ed. James Elkins (New York and London, 2006), 113-76; 
Elizabeth C. Mansfield, “Border Patrols: Art History as Identity,” in Making Art History: A 
Changing Discipline and Its Institutions, ed. Elizabeth C. Mansfield (New York, 2007), 11-15; 
Marlite Halbertsma, “The Call of the Canon: Why Art History Cannot Do Without” in 
Making Art History: A Changing Discipline and Its Institutions, ed. Elizabeth C. Mansfield 
(New York, 2007), 16-30; Anna Brzyski, ed., Partisan Canons (Durham and London, 2007), 
1-25; James Elkins, “Canon and Globalization in Art History” in Partisan Canons, ed. Anna 
Brzyski (Durham and London, 2007), 55-77; David Carrier, A World Art History and Its 
Objects (University Park, PA, 2009); and Keith Moxey, Visual Time: The History in Images 
(Durham, NC, 2013). 
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or Aztec idols, or whether we say “Early Modern" instead of “Renaissance.24 
Complicating matters further is the fact that we are all innately subjective be- 
ings with often conflicting social agendas, leading Keith Moxey to the conclu- 
sion that “The elimination of a canon seems to be a utopian dream.”2* 

Furthermore, it is clear from this final section as well as the roundtable that 
in addition to methodological, institutional, and social realities, the canon is 
kept in place by market forces. The processes of securing a tenure-track posi- 
tion, publishing in the field, and rising through departmentalranks are based on 
long-established, exclusionary structures and expectations. Similarly, although 
Markey's survey indicates that the authors of “Renaissance Art" textbooks have 
increasingly incorporated more works from outside Europe, her findings also 
suggested that publishers often discourage significant breaks from standard 
practice in order to appeal to the widest possible audience. The same consid- 
eration applies to curricula. While "Early Modern" may be less Eurocentric 
and more inclusive than “Renaissance” it is also more abstract to students and 
looks toward the future rather than the past. According to Markey's survey, 
“Renaissance” is therefore used most often in course titles, with the hope of 
maximizing enrollments cited as the most common reason. In other words, 
the traditional, Western canon of Renaissance art still sells, both in academia 
and in publishing. The term "Renaissance" also has certain advantages in the 
context of art-historical criticism. For the title of this volume, for example, it 
was used not to attract a broad readership but rather to denote the field as de- 
fined by traditional geographical, methodological, and theoretical structures, 
the global transformation of which is the subject of the book. 

When it comes to the academic marketplace, Marie Neil Wolff argues 
that the global discourse creates its own pressures. In one direction, global- 
ism champions mobility, diversity, and parity, but in the other it is practiced 
within long-held institutional hierarchies that often mask deleterious politi- 
cal and pedagogical realities. Although Wolff believes that the global outlook 
is in itself positive and welcome, she points out that the work of integrating 
it into the canon is disproportionately shouldered by the increasing numbers 
of non-tenure track and non-tenured faculty members. To make themselves 
marketable to potential employers and publishers, emerging scholars are often 
compelled to tailor their dissertations and book projects to the global perspec- 
tive, and, if they are hired, they are often asked to spend undue amounts of time 
reformulating departmental curricula along the same lines, regardless of their 


24 Steiner "Can the Canon Burst, 213. 
25 Moxey, “Motivating History,’ 400. See also Steiner, "Can the Canon Burst,’ 213-17; and 
Brzyski, Partisan Canons, 1-25. 
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intellectual interests. A truly equitable Art History, Wolff suggests, would be 
one in which all stakeholders engage in the work of the discipline. In this way, 
Art History might follow the fluid processes of artistic production. 

In both the final essay and in the roundtable, Claire Farago insists that the 
global theme should not be imposed on everyone, but used to inspire a fun- 
damental epistemological revision of the field of early modern European art 
and, by extension, Art History as a whole.?£ In her estimate, the problem is the 
continued adherence to megalithic cultural formations that have been in place 
since the early modern era itself, such as continents, individual authorship, 
and the Burckhardtian notion that the art object alone is a direct represen- 
tation of its maker's mentality. To dismantle such constructs, and to prevent 
new ones from coalescing, we should resist our desire to define the global 
perspective and use its polymorphous form as the basis for a new critical ap- 
proach, beginning with an overhaul of the introductory Art History course.” 
As in the entry-level course that she has designed at her home institution, The 
University of Colorado at Boulder, this course would be construed critically 
and in terms of world culture and large-scale regional trading networks that 
began merging before, during, and after the initial era of global contact in the 
sixteenth century. The same approach might also solve the canon problem. 
Although we inexorably establish a canon every time we make an art-historical 
choice, we can change the objects under investigation with every iteration of 
our courses, preventing canons from becoming fixed and predetermining our 
actions. Such radical revisionism, Farago believes, is essential to the growth of 
Art History. Although market pressures are very real, and, as Sam Weber has 
shown, discourage fundamental change, staying on the current path may lead 
to a further shrinking of pre-modern art-historical fields and eventually the 
discipline overall.28 

From these four sections therefore comes the sense that although the global 
perspective has clearly exposed the artistic and cultural pluralism of early 
modern Europe, more work is needed to bring about the desired broadening 
of the field. As suggested in the final section, the main reason for this state of 
the global discourse may be the discipline’s entrenched epistemological and 


26 Roundtable, 331. 

27  Onredesigningthe Art History Survey on a global model, see Eva R. Hoffman and Christine 
Cavalier, “ARTIFACT: Mapping a Global Survey of the History of Art” in Teaching Art 
History with New Technologies: Reflections and Case Studies, ed. Kelly Donahue-Wallace, 
Laetitia La Follette, and Andrea Pappas (Newcastle, UK, 2008), 79-96. 

28 Sam Weber Institution and Interpretation, 2nd ed. (Stanford, CA, 2001); and Roundtable, 
317-19. 
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institutional structure, which is still largely aligned with the nationalistic val- 
ues of nineteenth-century Europe. In the roundtable, the contributors further 
probe the nature of this framework in an effort to identify what has to change 
for Art History to allow for the celebration of all the world's artistic heritage. 
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PART 1 


Global Genealogies 


CHAPTER 1 
A Global Florence and its Blind Spots 


Sean Roberts* 


Over the past several decades, the academy has witnessed an explosion of 
interest in bringing multi- and trans-cultural approaches to pasts previously 
viewed as the domain of localized scholarship. One consequence of this shift 
has been sustained and expanding attention to the permeability of artistic tra- 
ditions often understood as examples of distinct local, and even insular, styles. 
For art historians, this “global turn” has provided a tantalizing, yet problem- 
atic, lens for reevaluating the visual and material cultures of fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Italy. In a discipline voicing an increased commitment to 
multinational, multiethnic, and multilingual phenomena, the Renaissance has 
tended to be viewed as a parochial bastion through which the particularities 
of humanist scholarship and the rise of verisimilitude in the arts have been 
mapped onto conceptions of early modern Europe's emergence. 

Some proponents of new approaches to Italy’s past have consigned the 
Renaissance to the dustbin of history. Many more have sought to reframe this 
distinctive culture as part of a pan-European response to increasingly global 
political and economic realities, a world in which transformation was achieved 
through the interactions of peoples once seen as strictly divided. Contact with 
and conquest in the Americas, the circumnavigation of Africa and its atten- 
dant slave trade, and commerce with the Islamic lands and Asia have all sur- 
faced as nodes for re-imagining Renaissance art, its makers, and viewers.! 


* The historiographic core of this essay was presented for the 2016 annual meeting of the 


Renaissance Society of America. I am grateful to panel organizers Nicholas Scott Baker and 
Brian Maxson for inviting me to speak on this topic. I also thank Kelli Wood for organizing 
panels on the relationship between the local and global for RSA 2017, from which much of the 
material here on the German artisan community originated. I am grateful as well to the Sylvia 
Ioannou Foundation for providing me with the opportunity to examine and speak about 
Pietro Cavallini’s atlas on Cyprus, in November of 2017. Finally, several observations in this 
chapter draw their inspiration from conversations with Tim McCall, which arose during the 
writing of a co-authored chapter on material culture in William Caffero, ed., The Routledge 
History of the Renaissance (New York, 2017). 

1 In addition to works cited below, on contact with the Americas as a framework for the 
Renaissance see Walter Mignolo, The Darker Side of the Renaissance (Ann Arbor, 1995); and 
Richard Trexler, Sex and Conquest (Ithaca, NY, 1995). For the place of the slave trade in the 
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By the mid 1990s, many scholars came to view exchange between those areas 
traditionally demarcated East and West, the old world and the new, not merely 
as case studies for the permeability of early modern culture but also as lenses 
onto the shortcomings of previous scholarship. These inadequacies were artic- 
ulated most vocally through critique of Jacob Burckhardt's conception—one 
characterized as hegemonic, Eurocentric, and predicated upon an anachro- 
nistically homogenous Italy insulated from external influence.? In her pivotal 
Reframing the Renaissance (1995), Claire Farago described the task art histo- 
rians faced in “undercutting anachronistic cultural and aesthetic boundaries 
that interfere with our ability to see the complexity of artistic interactions.” 
These boundaries were, for Farago, explicitly Burckhardtian ones, obscur- 
ing and effacing contact with non-European societies, especially prior to the 
nineteenth century and the advent of industrialism.* In the decades following 
this prescription, art historians have embraced the necessary work of amplify- 
ing the canon and of reorganizing our concept of the Renaissance to include 
non-European influences as constituent elements. Further, such models of 
Renaissance exchange have served to move our understanding of relations be- 
tween Christians and Muslims, Europeans and Asians, Ottomans and Italians 
beyond facile antagonism.? 

An emergent art history, built upon a foundation of global connections, has 
the potential to shed light on a corpus of neglected texts and objects. Long 


European Renaissance see T. F. Earle and K. J. P. Lowe, ed., Black Africans in Renaissance 
Europe (Cambridge, 2005). 

2 Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, trans. S. G. C. Middlemore (New 
York, 1990). Lisa Jardine and Jerry Brotton most explicitly take on Burckhardt's concepts in 
Global Interests: Renaissance Art Between East and West (Ithaca, NY, 2001), 11-13. See also Claire 
Farago, “The Status of the State as a Work of Art: Re-Viewing Burckhardt's Renaissance from 
the Boundaries,” in Cultural Exchange between European Nations during the Renaissance, ed. 
Gunnar Sorelius and Michael Srigley (Uppsala, 1994), 17-32. 

3 Claire Farago, ed., Reframing the Renaissance: Visual Culture in Europe and Latin America 
1450-1650 (New Haven, 1995), 6. 

4 Areevaluation of Burckhardt's own place within this narrative is urgently needed. J. Lionel 
Gossman, “Burckhardt in the Twentieth Century: Sketch of a Rezeptionsgeschichte,’ in Jacob 
Burckhardt: Storia della cultura, storia dell'arte, ed. Maurizio Ghelardi and Max Seidel (Venice, 
2002), 24. For Gossman, the Burckhardt that serves as the straw man for so many recent criti- 
cisms has had a profound influence on our study of the Italian Renaissance only for the past 
sixty or so years, rather than the one- hundred and fifty often claimed. This evaluation is 
confirmed too by Guido Ruggiero, The Renaissance in Italy: A Social and Cultural History of the 
Rinascimento (Cambridge, 2014), 326-28. 

5 Representative and predictive of this trend is Brotton and Jardine, Global Interests. 
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absent from most visual histories of the Renaissance, Portugal has emerged as 
a significant locus for the meeting and mixing of artistic traditions. Work on 
the visual components of European contact in Asia and Africa has opened our 
eyes to both the wealth of mission art and a problematic, conflicted, and vio- 
lent legacy that requires our attention. Gauvin Bailey's studies of the dynamic 
visual and architectural culture created through the intersection of Jesuit and 
Andean artistic traditions demonstrates the potential of this model.” Likewise, 
Cécile Fromont’s investigations of Christian art in the Congo serve as an ex- 
ample of Renaissances we might find lurking beneath the surface once our 
frame of reference shifts to take in a view beyond Europe.® Scholars have also 
initiated investigations of visual traditions that arose in contact zones includ- 
ing once Muslim regions of Spain and Sicily, and Venetian colonial holdings in 
the eastern Mediterranean.? Studies of early modern Venice, in particular, have 
more or less come to assume the Serenissima's enmeshment with her Ottoman 
rivals and partners. 

If anything, Florence (and Tuscany) once occupied a sort of last redoubt of 
insularity—at least for critics of a certain stripe. At best, longstanding connec- 
tions to the "age of discovery"—through characters like Amerigo Vespucci— 
and more imaginatively Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli— connected the city on the 
Arno to a larger world through an increasingly troubled narrative.! Though 
its incorporation into a truly global history of art lagged significantly behind 


6 See esp. K. J. P. Lowe, Cultural Links between Italy and Portugal in the Renaissance (Oxford, 
2000); and Annemarie Jordan Gschwend and K. J. P. Lowe, ed., The Global City: On the 
Streets of Renaissance Lisbon (London, 2015). 

7 Gauvin Bailey, The Andean Hybrid Baroque: Convergent Cultures in the Churches of Colonial 
Peru (Notre Dame, 2010). 

8 Cécile Fromont, The Art of Conversion: Christian Visual Culture in the Kingdom of Congo 
(Durham, NC, 2014). 

9 See e.g. Sally McKee, Uncommon Dominion: Venetian Crete and the Myth of Ethnic 
Purity (Philadelphia, 2000); and Maria Georgopolou, Venice's Mediterranean Colonies 
(Cambridge, 2001). 

10 See most notably Deborah Howard, Venice and the East (New Haven, 2000); and Bronwen 
Wilson, The World in Venice: Print, the City, and Early Modern Identity (Toronto, 2005). 

11 E.g. Gustavo Uzielli, Paolo del Pozzo Toscanelli: iniziatore della scoperta d'America 
(Florence, 1892), 10-13. See also Gustavo Uzielli, Toscanelli, Colombo, e Vespucci (Rome, 
1904). The trend of considering Florentine relationships with the wider world principally 
through the personalities connected with the American “discoveries” was both ampli- 
fied and problematized following the five-hundredth anniversary of Columbus first voy- 
age. See Luciano Formisano, ed., Letters from a New World: Amerigo Vespucci's Discovery of 
America, trans. David Jacobson (New York, 1992), xxviii-xxxviii; and Jay A. Levenson, ed., 
Circa 1492: Art in the Age of Exploration (Washington, DC, 1992). 
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more evidently international entrepóts like Venice and Genoa, the ties that 
bound Florence to an ever-expanding world of commerce and diplomacy have 
now taken center stage.!? Lia Markey's exploration of the long tendrils con- 
necting the ducal court to the new world and Irene Backus' quite literal reori- 
entation of the city's porcelain industry toward China are but two examples 
of this sea change.! Moreover, the efforts of individual scholars have come to 
effect meaningful change in the institutions that promote research, ensuring 
that the city’s newly global position is unlikely to sink back below the surface 
even as scholarly trends inevitably shift. The Kunsthistoriches Institute’s ongo- 
ing research group on “Objects in the Contact Zone” and Villa I Tatti’s newly in- 
augurated “Berenson Fellowships” exploring Italy and the world are evidence 
of this institutional shift. 

There remains more such work to be done. Scholars are in the process of 
situating the artistic patronage of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Medici within the context of the grand ducal fascination with Christian rec- 
lamation of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. Once characterized as preoccupied 
by peninsular—or at most European—political concerns, the grand dukes 
of Tuscany are increasingly understood to have developed their princely 
personae through renewed commitment to crusade and response to Ottoman 
ambitions.!* With the establishment and continuing patronage of the Knights 
of Santo Stefano, the grand dukes sought to project Tuscan (and Medici) power 
in the contested waters of the Mediterranean Sea. The free port of Livorno 
served in the later-sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a bustling cross- 
roads for trade and as a staging point for military engagements against the 
Ottoman navy and North African pirates.!5 In the process, an imaginative and 
distinctive Livornese material culture developed, including a preponderance 


12 See esp. Stefano Carboni, ed., Venice and the Islamic World (New York, 2006). 

13 Lia Markey, Imagining the Americas in Medici Florence (University Park, PA, 2016); and 
Irene Backus, "Asia Materialized: Perceptions of China in Renaissance Florence" (PhD 
diss., University of Chicago, 2014). 

14 See Katherine Poole, "The Medici Grand Dukes and the Art of Conquest: Ruling Identity 
and the Formation of a Tuscan Empire, 1537-1609” (PhD diss., Rutgers University, 2007); 
Sean Nelson, "Jerusalem Lost: Crusade, Myth and Historical Imagination in Grand Ducal 
Florence" (PhD diss., University of Southern California, 2015); and Sean Nelson, “Relics 
of Christian Victory: The Translation of Ottoman Spolia in Grand Ducal Tuscany,’ in The 
Grand Ducal Medici and the Levant, ed. Maurizio Arfaioli and Marta Caroscio (Turnhout, 
2016), 75-86. 

15 OnLivorno see esp. Cornelia Joy Danielson, “Livorno: A Study in Sixteenth-Century Town 
Planning in Italy" (PhD diss., Columbia University, 1986); and Mark Rosen, "Pietro Tacca's 
Quattro Mori and the Conditions of Slavery in Early Seicento Tuscany,’ The Art Bulletin 98 
(2015): 34-57. 
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of illuminated sea charts produced by artisans like the Genovese immigrant 
Joan Oliva and his apparent protégé Giovanni Battista Cavallini. A marine 
atlas, signed by Cavallini in 1635, is emblazoned with the cross of the Knights 
and dedicated to Ferdinando 11.16 Its charts teeming with tiny warships flying 
the flag of Santo Stefano, the atlas powerfully emphasizes the pious personae 
of the grand dukes whose aspirations so often fixated on attempts to extend 
their influence far beyond Tuscany and into the Islamic lands (fig. 1.1).!” 

There are numerous advantages to this now firmly entrenched vision of a 
more cosmopolitan Florence. If any single scholarly locus could have profited 
from a sound shake to its canonical foundations, Florence would have been 
high on the list. The benefits of interrogating our disciplinary reliance on re- 
ceived narratives and in questioning the sometimes too-comfortable stories 
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FIGURE 11 Giovanni Battista Cavallini, Map of Elba, detail, 1635, paint on vellum, Sylvia 
Ioannou Foundation, Nicosia. 
COURTESY OF THE SYLVIA IOANNOU FOUNDATION, NICOSIA 


16 Cyprus, Sylvia Ioannou Foundation, s1F B.2063. 

17 See esp. Corradino Astengo, “The Renaissance Chart Tradition in the Mediterranean” 
in The History of Cartography, vol. 3, part 1, ed. David Woodward (Chicago, 2007), 174- 
263; and Sean Roberts, “Charting Crusade in Ferdinando 11's Tuscany,’ in Knowledge is 
Power: Proceedings of the Third International Scientific Conference of the Sylvia Ioannou 
Foundation, ed. Panagiotis N. Doukellis (Nicosia, forthcoming 2018). 
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we tell are manifold. Patricia Lee Rubin's re-evaluation of Giorgio Vasari's 
(and with him Tuscany's) place in that history is only the most prominent ex- 
ample of the productive impact of such introspection for art historians.!* Yet, 
like all shifts in method, approach, and focus this global turn has produced 
occlusions—what I have called blind spots—even as it has opened up new 
avenues for scholarship. In what follows, I identify and explore two such poten- 
tial blind spots: the erasure of the global Renaissance's long historiography and 
a dearth of serious consideration of intra-regional migration and exchange 
as part of this early modern globalization. Through case studies including 
the sculptor Bertoldo di Giovanni, and the brothers Cosimo and Francesco 
Rosselli, I explore what it means to characterize traveling and immigrant art- 
ists and patrons as “Florentine.” 

One consequence of presenting our reconsiderations of the Florentine 
Renaissance as newly global is a frequent erasure of a scholarly legacy through 
claims to novelty. In charting a new course for the study of a moment so cen- 
tral to art history’s prevailing narratives we should be careful neither to discard 
wholesale previous attempts to write its history nor caricature those tales that 
our forerunners have told. Numerous widely read studies of the influences of 
trans-cultural contact on the art and literature of early modern Florence exist, 
penned by some of the most renowned nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
scholars of the history of art. The staunchly connoisseurial (and in other re- 
spects sometimes inflexible) Bernard Berenson wrote at length on what he saw 
as the fertile connections between Sienese fourteenth- and fifteenth-century 
devotional painting and Buddhist works from tenth-century China, an admit- 
tedly imaginary legacy still present in the apparently eclectic combinations of 
Asian and Tuscan art throughout Villa 1 Tatti.? Berenson was hardly alone in 
this regard; Gustave Soulier’s comparative study of the (admittedly fanciful) 
longue durée links between Florentine painting and the arts of ancient Egypt 
and the near east drew wide interest upon its publication two decades later in 
1924.20 

Henry Wallis’ The Oriental Influence on the Ceramic Art of the Italian 
Renaissance of 1900 provides a case less familiar than that of Berenson yet of 


18 Patricia Lee Rubin, Giorgio Vasari: Art and History (New Haven, 1995); and most recently 
Maria H. Loh, Still Lives: Death, Desire, and the Portrait of the Old Master (Princeton, 2015), 
19-39. 

19 Bernard Berenson, “A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend,” The Burlington Magazine 
3, no. 7 (1903): 3-35; and 3, no. 8 (1903): 171-84. 

20 Gustave Soulier, Les Influences Orientales dans la Peinture Toscane (Paris, 1924). 
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direct relevance to a global Florence.?! Long considered an important account 
of the development of the decorative arts in Italy, the book bears a some- 
times uncanny resemblance to works on the same phenomenon produced a 
century later, most notably Rosamond Mack's widely-read Bazaar to Piazza of 
1999.2? Certainly Wallis’ reliance on both the language of Orientalism with all 
of its rich and flawed connotations, leaves a bad taste in the twenty-first cen- 
tury mouth. His assertion that Florentine ceramics combined the “feminine 
grace” of Islamic vessels with “Tuscan virility” points precisely to the ideo- 
logical baggage that encumbers such studies.23 More recent works like that 
of Mack remove the unpalatable references to “Oriental” and “Mohammedan” 
sensibilities. And of course, such shifts are hardly semantic and are especially 
important given the earth shattering changes to the understanding of Islamic 
art in the intervening period. Yet, like Wallis’ study, Mack posited the centrality 
of Islamic decorative arts for the stylistic and technical development of their 
Tuscan counterparts and identified an expanding economy of trade as the im- 
petus for these exchanges. 

These earlier “global moments” have sometimes been viewed with embar- 
rassment and suspicion. More frequently, such forerunners are simply absent 
from today’s scholarly accounts. Yet might not such attitudes speak more to a 
present culture of disciplinary specialization than they do to these laborious 
and sometimes meritorious projects in view of their contemporary reception? 
This phenomenon is hardly limited to art history and equally characterizes re- 
sponses to the historiographic legacy of Tuscan literature. Miguel Asin Palacios’ 
study La escatologia musulmana en la Divina comedia provides a poignant 
example. First published in Spanish in 1912 and quickly translated into both 
Italian and English, this early product of modern comparative literature iden- 
tified the influence of medieval Islamic eschatology on Tuscan verse.?^ While 
Palacios’ claims were overstated, it is telling that some recent scholarly work 
on the cutting edge of literary criticism has returned to questions of Florentine 
poetry’s broader relationships with Islamic thought.25 


21 Henry Wallis, The Oriental Influence on the Ceramic Art of the Italian Renaissance (London, 
2005, orig. 1900). 

22 Rosamond E. Mack, Bazaar to Piazza: Islamic Trade and Italian Art, 1300-1600 (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 2002). 

23 Wallis, The Oriental Influence, 22. 

24 Miguel Asin Palacios, La escatologia musulmana en la Divina comedia (Madrid, 1919). See 
also, among his many publications, Miguel Asin Palacios, Dante y Islam (Madrid, 1927). 

25 See Brenda Deen Schildgen, Dante and the Orient (Urbana and Chicago, 2002); and esp. 
Jan M. Ziolkowski, ed., Dante and Islam (Bronx, NY, 2014). 
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Credible, conventional historical studies have likewise been ignored on 
account of a predisposition toward English language sources on the part of 
some American and British scholars who have helped shape recent trajecto- 
ries in understanding the Renaissance. Monographic works in Italian such 
as Agostino Zanelli's late-nineteenth-century account of the Florentine slave 
trade, for example, rarely enter recent work on the topic.2° The preponder- 
ance of late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century essays in Archivio Storico 
Italiano treating Florentine cultural connections to Dalmatia, the Balkans, 
Hungary, Turkey, Egypt, Greece, and the Mediterranean islands suggests that 
our new awareness of a global Florence may be anything but.?" This predilec- 
tion for viewing early modern Italy through the lens of contact with parts of 
the world beyond Western Europe proves even more pronounced in many re- 
gional journals of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Some histo- 
rians even of comparatively land-locked states such as Florence were keenly 
aware of, and interested in, potential connections, whether diplomatic, com- 
mercial, or artistic between the republic and the Levant. 

The often close attention paid to matters now subsumed under the rubric 
of cultural exchange by regional historians should serve to remind us that, de- 
spite Jacob Burckhardt's imposition of a nationalist framework on Renaissance 
history, Italian regional patriotism acted as a powerful spur to research and 
publication in the twentieth century. Crucially, these by-products of the cam- 
panilismo that continued to characterize post-unification Italy often antici- 
pate an important methodological thrust of at least some recent scholarship.?8 
These studies prioritized microcosmic relations between city-states and re- 
gions over the macrocosmic narrative structures of Florentine, Italian, or 
European engagement with a monolithic East or New World. 

The local and regional, in fact, have a great deal to tell us about how this “glob- 
al” Renaissance might be conceived. In the remainder of this essay, I explore 
some ways in which intra-regional exchanges and movement have been insuf- 
ficiently integrated into our vision of a Florentine Renaissance. First and fore- 
most it tends to the case that the notion of the global is invoked specifically in 


26 Agostino Zanelli, Le schiave orientali a Firenze nei secoli xrv e xv (Florence, 1885). 

27 See for example, Giovanni Romano, Saggio intorno alle relazioni tra l'Italia meridionale e 
Tunisi (Salerno, 1883); and Sergio Camerani, "Contributo alla storia dei trattati commer- 
ciali fra la Toscana e i Turchi," Archivio storico italiano 97 (1939): 83-101. 

28  Onltalian regional patriotism and its implications for our understanding of the early mod- 
ern peninsula see also Gene Brucker, Living on the Edge in Leonardo's Florence (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 2005), 42—61, esp. 43-44; and see Giorgio Chittolini, "Civic Religion and 
the Countryside in Late Medieval Italy" in City and Countryside in Late Medieval and 
Renaissance Italy, ed. Trevor Dean and Chris Wickham (London, 1990), 69-80. 
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reference to objects that crossed dramatic cultural boundaries, boundaries per- 
ceived to be salient for today's world and to have roots in an early modern past. In 
such a view, Florentine contact with the Islamic lands, with East Asia, and with 
the Americas stand metonymically for the globe. Thus a work like Francesco 
Berlinghieri's Geographia—copies of which were sent as diplomatic gifts from 
Lorenzo de' Medici to the Ottoman court—has become a fixture of such global 
histories.?? What kinds of exchanges and interactions are occluded by this focus? 

One consequence of the global turn has been a kind of “passing without 
comment” over those exchanges that were, in point of fact, most frequent and 
thus, I would argue, most formative of Florence's visual and material culture. 
This includes transalpine exchanges with Germany, the low countries, and 
central Europe. Of course, relationships between Florence and this North have, 
in one sense, hardly been ignored. Exhibitions like the Huntington Library's 
“Face to Face: Florence, Flanders, and Renaissance Painting” of 2013 are only 
the most visible component of a commonplace acknowledgment of the fertile 
interactions between the visual styles of North and South.3% Such relationships 
are probably best exemplified by the Adoration of the Shepherds of Hugo Van 
der Goes. Commissioned by Tommaso Portinari, probably between 1473 and 
1478, the monumental triptych made its journey across the alps in May of 1483. 
Originally installed at the Church of Sant’ Egidio, these panels have dramatical- 
ly staked the place not only of Hugo but of Northern European painting in the 
Uffizi since the beginning of the twentieth century, displayed alongside (and 
competing with) the most iconic examples of the Tuscan styles of Botticelli 
and Lippi.*! Following a tradition initiated by Panofsky, the triptych has stood 
as an icon of exchange between North and South, an object productively out of 
place, forcefully asserting the presence of one discrete style at the geographic 
heart of another.32 Indeed, even the most thoughtful consideration of the 


29  SeeJerry Brotton, Trading Territories (London, 1997), 87-118; Jerry Brotton, The Renaissance 
Bazaar (Oxford, 2003), 51-52; and Sean Roberts, Printing a Mediterranean World: Florence, 
Constantinople and the Renaissance of Geography (Cambridge, MA, 2013). 

30 Paula Nuttall, ed., Face to Face: Florence, Flanders, and Renaissance Painting (San Marino, 
CA, 2013). See also Paula Nuttall, From Flanders to Florence: The Impact of Netherlandish 
Painting, 1400-1500 (New Haven, 2004); and Ingrid Alexander-Skipnes, ed., Cultural 
Exchange between the Low Countries and Italy, 1400-1600 (Turnhout, 2007). 

31 On the chronology of the commission see esp. Susanne Franke, “Between Status and 
Spiritual Salvation: The Portinari Triptych and Tommaso Portinari’s Concern for his 
Memoria,’ Simiolus 33 (2007/2008): 123-44. Franke's proposal that the panels were origi- 
nally intended for a chapel in Bruges, however, is not widely accepted. 

32 Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting: Its Origins and Character (Cambridge, MA, 
1953), 330-34. See most recently Lynn F. Jacobs, Opening Doors: The Early Netherlandish 
Triptych (University Park, PA, 2012), 142-48. 
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painting concludes that its eventual integration into the Tuscan tradition was 
predicated upon “a compromise between its northern (and thus alien) form 
and the experience and expectations of its Florentine audience."?? 

Yet, if much of our scholarship has focused on objects that circulate in a 
Renaissance recognized as increasingly global, we should remember that it was 
also the artisans who created these materials who moved. Thomas DaCosta 
Kaufmann foremost, has helped to turn our attention to a shifting early mod- 
ern artistic geography in which the specificities of space and place loom ever 
larger.?^ David Kim has recently written persuasively on the poetics of artists’ 
travel in the Renaissance. As he acknowledges, however, what is yet to be writ- 
ten is a social and economic history of that travel.35 Historians of technology 
have long recognized that it was people rather than paper that transported 
innovation through the introduction of tools, materials, and know-how to new 
markets.?6 Merchants, diplomats, and perhaps most importantly, itinerant ar- 
tisans all found themselves on the move throughout fifteenth-and sixteenth- 
century Europe. 

Master textile workers, printers, carpenters, metalworkers, experts in artil- 
lery manufacture, and craftsmen of all sort from the German speaking lands 
and the Low Countries were a pivotal presence in many cities throughout 
Europe. Florence was no exception.?? These artisans were by no means all 
"migrants" in any marginal sense of that term—they rapidly put down roots. 
Like “native” Florentines too, they were enmeshed in the artistic and reli- 
gious culture of conspicuous, pious, and proud patronage. Within the city, 
the interpenetration of local and trans-alpine crafts casts doubt on easy com- 
monplace labels not only “Florentine” or “Tuscan” but even of Italian and 
German. Of course, such rubrics are hardly recent inventions. These bound- 
aries find their origin in period theory and were reinforced and propagated 


33 Roger J. Crum, “Facing the Closed Doors to Reception? Speculations on Foreign Exchange, 
Liturgical Diversity, and the ‘Failure’ of the Portinari Altarpiece,” Art Journal 57 (1998): 
5-13. 

34 Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Court, Cloister and City (Chicago, 1997); Thomas DaCosta 
Kauffman, Toward a Geography of Art (Chicago, 2004); and Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann 
and Elizabeth Pilliod, ed., Time and Place: The Geohistory of Art (New York, 2005). 

35 David Kim, The Traveling Artist in the Italian Renaissance (New Haven, 2014), 14; and see 
David Kim, “Gentile in Red," I Tatti Studies 18 (2015): 157-92. 

36 Stephan R. Epstein, "Transferring Technical Knowledge and Innovating in Europe, c.1200- 
c.1800,” in Technology, Skills, and the Pre-Modern Economy in the East and the West, ed. 
Maarten Prak and Jan Luiten van Zanden (Leiden, 2013), 25-68. 
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Arti Fiorentine: la grande storia dell'artigianato, ed. Franco Franceschi and Gloria Fossi 
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by writers including Vasari and Karel van Mander on both sides of the alpine 
divide.38 

Francisco de Hollanda's ascription to Michelangelo of the attitude that 
Flemish painting was pleasing principally to women and the clergy and that it 
lacked “substance or vigor” is perhaps the most frequently marshaled of such 
polemics.?? Yet if this emphatically gendered binary enjoyed wide currency 
by the mid-Cinquecento, eventually intersecting with broader affirmations of 
disegno at the expense of colore it seems surprisingly absent at the gestational 
moment of Quattrocento Tuscan style. Indeed, Michelangelo’s own early ca- 
reer provides a model for the considerably more porous relations between 
Florentine artists and their Northern contemporaries in the later fifteenth cen- 
tury. According to Ascanio Condivi and Vasari, the young Michelangelo was 
inspired to copy Martin Schongauer's engraved Torment of Saint Anthony in a 
panel painting (fig. 1.2).40 

Condivi reports that, on account of the “many strange shapes and monstros- 
ities of the demons" included in the image Michelangelo went to Florence's 
fish market “where he studied the shape and colors of the fins, the color of 
the eyes and every other part of the fish” in order to perfect the little panel.*! 
Whether or not the identification of the painting today in Fort Worth as the 
master’s original is accepted, the repetition of the tale in both contemporary 
biographies strongly suggests its fundamental veracity (fig. 1.3).42 


38 For Van Mander see Walter S. Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon (Chicago, 1991). 

39 Quoted in Laura Camille Agoston, “Male/Female, Italy/Flanders, Michelangelo/Vittoria 
Colonna, The Renaissance Quarterly 58 (2005): 1176. Among the vast literature on 
Michelangelo's purported attitudes toward Flemish art see Martha Levine Dunkelman, 
“Two-Way Traffic: Michelangelo and Northern European Art,” Source 18 (1999): 19-26. 

40 The painter and engraver from Colmar is, in both accounts, imprecisely identified. For 
Vasari he is "Martino tedesco" while Condivi calls him “Martino d'Ollandia” Giorgio 
Vasari, Le vite de’ pitt eccelenti pittori scultori ed architettori nelle redazione del 1550 e 1568, 
ed. Rosanna Bettarini and Paolo Barocchi (Florence, 1966-1987), vols. 6, 8; and Ascanio 
Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, ed. Giovanni Nencioni (Florence, 1998), 9-10. 

41  Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo, 9-10: “In far questo quadretto, per ció che, oltre alleffigie 
del santo, c'erano molto strane forme e monstrosità di demoni ... Si che, andatose in 
pescheria, considerava di che forma e colore fusser a'ali de' pesci, di che colore gli occhi e 
ogn'altra parte ...”. 

42 Fort Worth, Texas: Kimbell Art Museum, AP 2009.01. Though some scholars have expressed 
doubt regarding the attribution following the panel's exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and in Fort Worth, an exhaustive scholarly study of the work has yet to 
emerge. See esp. Keith Christiansen, "The Earliest Painting by Michelangelo," Nuovi Studi 
15 (2009): 37-46; and Paul Barolsky, "The Strange Case of the Young Michelangelo," Arion 
21 (2013): 103-112. 
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FIGURE 1.2 Martin Schongauer, The Torment of Saint Anthony, c. 1470-75, engraving, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
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FIGURE 1.3. Michelangelo Buonarroti, The Torment of Saint Anthony, c. 1487-88, tempera and 
oil on panel, The Kimbell Art Museum, Fort Worth, Texas. 
COURTESY OF THE KIMBELL ART MUSEUM, FORT WORTH, TEXAS / ART 
RESOURCE, NEW YORK 
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While art historians have characterized the appearance of such engravings in 
Florence as providing a ready repository of specifically northern visual motifs, 
nothing in the accounts of Michelangelo's encounter with Schongauer sug- 
gests that the localized particularities of subject matter were at issue. 

Instead, Michelangelo is presented as rising to the challenge of supple- 
menting his model's consummate naturalism with the subtleties of color. 
Neither biographer used the tale to establish a distinction between Northern 
and Florentine style, assuming instead the perfectly reasonable use of a trans- 
alpine model by their revered Michelangelo. Indeed, for Condivi, the para- 
gone established by this inspired act of emulation is not between north and 
south, but between student and teacher, since the success of the young art- 
ist's work arouses the envy of his mentor Domenico Ghirlandaio.* Moreover, 
the very fact that Vasari and Condivi included these events demonstrates the 
anticipated—if not exactly quotidian—articulation of Tuscan visual identity 
in response to northern models in the later Quattrocento. 

The confraternity of Santa Barbara, known by many as the compagnia dei 
Tedeschi, was one outlet for such amalgamation of local and northern reli- 
gious and artistic culture.** Established in 1448, the group began construc- 
tion on a chapel located at the intersection of the nave and south transept 
within the church of SS. Annunziata shortly thereafter. By 1450 the chapel was 
complete and the confraternity further began renting two additional rooms 
to meet within the church complex. In 1457 they initiated the commission for 
an altarpiece beginning, as was usual, with the contract for a now lost frame 
to be carved by the sculptor Giuliano da Maiano.** The documents for the 
commission—published by Paula Nuttall—have interested art historians con- 
cerned with attribution and for their description of Giuliano's now lost frame. 
Yet they also provide a fascinating look at this world of trans-regional artisans. 
Those for the autumn of 1457 begin in a mixture of German and Tuscan, "Adi 
13 di settembre quattrocento cinquanta sei du gaff ge der kamerlinck auss lire 
venti-cinque den meister de die taefel machen sal,” but are supplanted by 
fully Tuscan records some two months later recording payments to the frame 
maker, “Io Giuliano di Lionardo 6 recieveuto da Agniolo di Simone chamrli(n) 
gho fiorini quattro larghi di chontanti per parte di paghamento d'una tavolo 


43  Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo, 10: “conducendolo a quella perfezione che seppe, dette fine 
allora ammirazione al mondo e, come ho detto, qualche invidia al Ghirlandaio ...”. 

44 On the confraternity see Mario Battistini, La Confrérie de Ste Barbe des Flamandes a 
Florence (Brussels, 1931); and Giovanni Zanovello, “Master Arigo Ysach, Our Brother': New 
Light on Isaac in Florence, 1502-1517,’ The Journal of Musicology 25 (2008): 288-90. 

45 ForGiuliano see Francesco Quinterio, Giuliano da Maiano: "grandissimo domestic" (Rome, 
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fo loro.” Such documents point to the multilingual nature of Renaissance cit- 
ies, an area that must have proved of significant difficulty for artisans that has 
received comparatively little attention. This was, it should be said, hardly an 
isolated case in Giuliano's career nor in that of his younger brother Benedetto. 
Increasing attention to the woodworking industry in Florence—especially 
thanks to the Uffizi's recent exhibition on polychrome wooden sculpture—has 
shed light on the close relationships between German patrons within the city 
and the interpenetration of local and transalpine workshops in realizing major 
commissions.*” The presence of masterpieces by Veit Stoss, for example, at the 
Annunziata—whose San Rocco Vasari famously called “un miracolo di legno” 
(despite misattributing the work)—begins to seem much less an outlier.*8 
Vasari’s apparently mistaken claim that the figure's sculptor had carved it while 
living in Florence is less significant than the fact that he assumed this to have 
been true for the Northern artisan. 

Over a decade later, in 1468, work on the painting itself was undertaken 
by Cosimo Rosselli.** Like the contracts that sparked its creation, Rosselli's 
altarpiece—today in the Academia—speaks multiple languages (fig. 1.4). 

The painter produced an emphatically Tuscan sacra-conversazione, domi- 
nated by a saint of limited prominence within Florence at the time, and re- 
lying on an iconography unfamiliar in the city and certainly supplied by the 
patrons.5° Barbara appears standing in the center, at nearly the full height of 
the panel, set against a classicizing tabernacle and apsidal niche, and flanked 
by John the Baptist and Saint Matthias. The three are set within a walled court- 
yard with foliage and flowers peaking above the marble paneled enclosure. 

The majority of the confraternity’s members seem to have been inte- 
grated into neighborhoods not far from the heart of many of the industries 
they were involved in, first and foremost textile manufacture and finishing.*! 


46 Paula Nuttall, "La tavele Sinte Barberen: New Documents for Cosimo Rosselli and 
Giuliano da Maiano,” The Burlington Magazine 127 (1985): 367-72. 

47 Alfredo Bellandi and Marta Onali, ed., “Fece di scoltura di legname e colori:” Scultura del 
Quattrocento in legno dipinto a Firenze (Florence, 2016). 

48 Vasari, Vite, vol. 1, uo: Introduzione alle tre arti del disegno, de scultura, XIV: “come si può 
veder in un’opera, o per meglio dire in un miracolo di legno, di mano di maestro lanni 
franzese, il quale abitando nella cittá di Firenze la quale egli si aveva eletta per patria, 
prese in modo nelle cose del disegno, del quale gli dilettó sempre la maniera italiana, 
che con la practica, che aveva nel lavorar il legno fece di tiglio una figura d'un San Rocco 
grande quanto il natural;”. 

49 Edith Gabrielli, Cosimo Rosselli (Turin, 2007), 11617, cat. no. 9. 

50 For Barbara’s hagiography see Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend, trans. William 
Granger Ryan (Princeton, 1993), vol. 1, 178. 

51 Nuttall, From Flanders to Florence, 93. 
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FIGURE 1.4 Cosimo Rosselli, Saints Barbara, John the Baptist, and Matthias, 1468, tempera on 
panel, Galleria dell'Accademia, Florence. 
COURTESY OF ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 


Unsurprisingly, Cosimo lavished attention on the splendid textiles that must 
have paid for his painting and Giuliano's frame. At the upper corners of the 
panel, a pair of angels pull back brocade and velvet curtains, the crimson and 
gold of the fabric echoed on the angels' sleeves. In these marginal vignettes, 
Rosselli deployed the precious commodities so closely associated with his pa- 
trons to mediate between the sculptural register of the carved frame and the 
fictive space of the saints' garden setting. 

Perhaps less evident, Barbara appears here confidently and quite solidly 
victorious over her father and executioner who, according to her legend was 
struck down by lightning. He is depicted here, trampled beneath her feet, as 
a warrior whose plate armor could not protect him against divine wrath. This 
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figure might have resonated with the confraternity's membership as a remind- 
er of Barbara's role as patron of artillerymen, for it was not only the wrath of 
God but the power of the cannon that a heavily armored warrior might not 
withstand. The majority of the confraternity's members and their families 
worked in textile production. But an important handful of craftsmen from the 
German-speaking lands within Florence were metalworkers occupied, at least 
in part, with artillery production, and gunners. At least six such northern artil- 
lery experts were employed by the city during the war against Genoa in 1487. 
As Lorenz Bóninger has shown, at least one of these—“Giovanni da Augusta” 
(Augsburg)—continued to work in Tuscany following this period of conflict, 
adapting his skills to casting bells for Pisa's cathedral and the Florentine for- 
tress at Sarzana in the following years.*? Indeed among artisans looking to re- 
locate within Europe and beyond, those skilled in casting guns could count on 
a warm welcome, often including tax incentives, in their new homes. 

Like any enclave of recent immigrants, the German-speaking artisans and 
entrepreneurs of Florence adjusted to their new environs and assimilated to its 
language and culture at a varied and uneven pace. If some of these women and 
men adopted fully Tuscan habits within a generation, others maintained close 
ties with their northern roots. The presence of the Baptist in Rosselli’s paint- 
ing is surely one index of the confraternity’s desire to demonstrate its civic 
bond to Florence. On the other hand, the choice of the less familiar Matthias to 
accompany Barbara was likely a concession to the origins of some of the group’s 
prominent members, for that saint was venerated principally in Trier, where 
his remains were said to have been translated from Rome.5? Moreover, a steady 
influx of new arrivals and the continued travel of some members must have 
kept traditions alive for generations. The Flemish composer Heinrich Isaac was 
one such member, traveling regularly between his adopted Florentine home 
and Maximilian’s imperial court for decades between the late 1480s and 1517.54 

Though Cosimo Rosselli was trained in Florence, his career was defined, 
like that of many of his contemporaries, in large part by his travels. First and 
foremost, he solidified his reputation through his sojourn in Rome as part of 
the campaign to decorate the walls of the Sistine Chapel.5> Such itinerancy 
was a fact of life even more familiar to his brother. Francesco Rosselli, who 
worked alongside the elder Cosimo illuminating manuscripts, found himself 


52 Bóninger, “Gli artigiani stranieri” 11; and Lorenz Bóninger, Die Deutsche Einwanderung 
nach Florenz im Spätmittelalter (Leiden, 2006), 272—76. 

53 Voragine, Golden Legend, vol. 1, 130. 

54  Zanovello, "Master Arigo Ysach,” 287-317. 

55 Arthur R. Blumenthal, ed., Cosimo Rosselli: Painter of the Sistine Chapel (Ithaca, NY, 
2001), 1-9. 
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in 1480 apparently bankrupt and threatened by creditors on all fronts.5° The 
desperate artisan packed up shop and fled north, eventually establishing him- 
self in Buda at the court of Matthias Corvinus. Along the way, Rosselli learned 
a new trade—that of engraving on copper.*” He brought back new tools for 
that art, including lozenge-section burins that were previously unknown 
within Tuscany where instead the round-section type preferred by goldsmiths 
remained common. These northern methods and tools helped Rosselli to 
transform printmaking within his native city upon his return three years later 
through the introduction of what has come to be known as “broad manner” 
engraving.* Nor did Francesco's wandering days come to an end with his re- 
turn to Florence, for in 1508 we find him in Venice, listed as an attendee of 
Luca Pacioli's public lectures on geometry.59 Whether inspired by such restless- 
ness or simply a response to evolving demand, maps and city views came to rep- 
resent a significant part of Rosselli's output as an engraver from the 1480s to the 
end of his life.©° His shop, under the direction of his son Alessandro, retained 
these cartographic plates and seems to have been known for such materials by 
the time of the younger Rosselli’s death in 1527. Among the items carefully re- 
corded by the notary was a wooden globe, apparently intended to be hung out- 
side as a sign for the bottega. What better symbol for this global Renaissance?® 


56 On Francesco’s relationship with his brother, financial woes, and emergence as a manu- 
script illuminator see Mirella Levi D'Ancona, “Francesco Rosselli,” Commentari 16 (1965): 
56-76; and Suzanne Boorsch, “Francesco Rosselli,” in Cosimo Rosselli, ed. Blumenthal, 
208-11. 

57 Despite the objections presented in Suzanne Boorsch, “The Case for Francesco Rosselli 
as the Engraver of Berlinghieri’s Geographia," Print Quarterly 56 (2004): 152-69; and 
Madeline Cirillo Archer’s “The Dating of a Florentine ‘Life of the Virgin and Christ,” Print 
Quarterly 5 (1988): 395-402, this remains the most plausible chronology of these events. 

58 See David Landau, “Printmaking in the Age of Lorenzo,” in Florentine Drawing at the Time 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, ed. Elizabeth Cropper (Baltimore, 1994), 175-81; David Landau 
and Peter Parshall, The Renaissance Print, 1470-1550 (New Haven, 1994), 73; and Sean 
Roberts, “Francesco Rosselli and Berlinghieri's Geographia Re-Examined,” Print Quarterly 
28 (2011): 4-17. 

59 See esp. Lilian Armstrong, “Benedetto Bordon, 'Miniator, and Cartography in Early 
Sixteenth-Century Venice,” Imago Mundi 48 (1996): 74. 

60 See most recently Jessica Maier, Rome Measured and Imagined (Chicago, 2014), 31-47. 

61 On the inventory, originally published in Jodoco del Badia, "La bottega di Alessandro di 
Francesco Rosselli merciaio stampatore,” Miscellanea Fiorentina di Erudizione e Storia 2 
(1894): 24-30 and reprinted in Arthur M. Hind, Early Italian Engraving (London, 1938), 
vol. 1, 304-309, see Landau and Parshall, The Renaissance Print, 12-13. Another redac- 
tion of the contract was brought to light in Sebastiano Gentile, Firenze e la scoperta dell’ 
America (Florence, 1992), 247-50. 
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Francesco's story might be a mere footnote were it not for two salient facts. 
First, the engraving shop established by Rosselli as a direct consequence of his 
travels was both extraordinarily prolific and came to exemplify “Florentine” 
engraving.* Focusing on the traveling artist's experience with a globe that 
was admittedly less dramatic than, say Gentile Bellini’s unprecedented voy- 
age to the Ottoman court, can help us to question entrenched polarities be- 
tween Florentine and Northern style.® In the process, Florentine art emerges 
as mediated and negotiated, rather than springing fully formed from the head 
of Zeus, or in this case Giotto. 

Equally, the experiences of the Rosselli brothers with German patrons and 
trans-Alpine tools, are crucial precisely because they are anything but outli- 
ers in the history of a Florentine Renaissance. If Francesco embarked on his 
journey of his own volition, Benedetto Ghirlandaio might have had a less un- 
derstanding sibling. According to Condivi, the jealous Domenico Ghirlandaio 
sent his brother away to France out of fear that he might be upstaged by his 
talents, only to have Benedetto return both wealthy and renowned.** While 
the episode serves in the Life of Michelangelo to reinforce Domenico’s con- 
tentious reputation, it points too towards the rather commonplace nature of 
such migration. Close artisanal ties between Florence and the court of Mathias 
Corvinus are evident throughout his reign, and the migration of Tuscan wood- 
workers and architects to Hungary was not uncommon.® In Antonio Manetti's 
novella, The Fat Woodcarver (Novella del grasso legnaiuolo), the skilled but gull- 
ible titular artisan falls victim to an elaborate practical joke orchestrated by 
his compatriots, among them Filippo Brunelleschi, who convince him that he 


62 This preeminence was established in Hind, Farly Italian Engraving, and has continued, 
with little interruption, through all major studies of fifteenth-century Italian prints. 

63 Among the vast literature on Bellini's journey see Elizabeth Rodini, "The Sultan’s True 
Face,” in The Image of the Turk and Islam in the Western Eye, ed. James Harper (Burlington, 
VT, 2011), 21-40; and Kim, “Gentile in Red.” 

64  Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo, 10: “E in vero ebbe nome d'essere invidiosetto, per ció che 
non solamente verso Michelangelo apparve poco cortese, ma anco verso il fratel proprio, 
il qual egli vedendo andare innanzi e dare grande speranza di sé stesso, lo mando in 
Francia ...” 

65 See Péter Farbaky and Péter Sárossy, “Chimenti Camicia, a Florentine woodworker- 
architect, and the early Renaissance reconstruction of the royal palace in Buda during 
the reign of Matthias Corvinus ca. 1470-1490,’ Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorichen Institutes 
in Florenz 50 (2006): 215-56; and Péter Farbaky and Louis A. Waldman, ed. Italy and 
Hungary: Humanism and Art in the Early Renaissance (Milan, 2011). 
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has been transformed into another man entirely, one Matteo.® In Manetti's 
most remarkable vignette Grasso is fooled by Brunelleschi's approximation 
of the woodcarver's own voice outside his door. Humiliated by this joke, the 
woodworker packed his bags and moved to Hungary. There he made a name 
for himself before returning in triumph to Florence and his cruel colleagues. 
The Florentine artisan who made his way across the mountains, returning with 
skill and fame carried back from North and Central Europe was thus common 
enough to be a widely recognized trope by the early fifteenth century. 

The extent to which the material culture of Renaissance Florence must be 
understood as trans-linguistic and trans-Alpine is perhaps best exemplified by 
the case of Bertoldo di Giovanni. Among the most innovative and influential 
of early Renaissance sculptors in bronze, Bertoldo enjoyed a close and privi- 
leged relationship with Lorenzo de' Medici. He came to take up responsibil- 
ity for the family's burgeoning collection of ancient sculpture and served, in 
this capacity, among Michelangelo's earliest instructors.’ Art historians long 
sought the family origins of Bertoldo, far and wide in Florence and its envi- 
rons. Only relatively recently have Lorenz Bóninger and Luca Boschetto shown 
that he was, in fact, either an immigrant or a first generation Florentine from 
North of the Alps.$? His mother—unsurprisingly—was a Barbara—like the 
German confraternity's namesake. His father was no Giovanni at all, but one 
Johannes who may have hailed from Frankfurt. Though he was undoubtedly in 
the textile trades, and may indeed have risen to a significant position among 
his countrymen, Johannes must have recognized the opportunities that other 
sorts of skilled work were beginning to afford the young men of his adopted 
city. The young Berthold, soon to be the unmistakably Tuscan Bertoldo, almost 
certainly apprenticed under Donatello.** His all'antica style, on display within 
innovative relief works like the Bargello's Battle panels, is read and taught as 
unmistakably Florentine (fig. 1.5). 


66 Antonio Manetti, La novella del grasso legnaiuolo, ed. Silvano Nigro and Salvatore Grassia 
(Milan, 2015). On such practical jokes, or beffi, and for Grasso's tale in that context, see 
Guido Ruggiero, Machiavelli in Love: Sex, Self; and Society in the Italian Renaissance 
(Baltimore, 2007), 9-10, 93-94. 

67 For Bertoldo's significance to Florentine art see esp. Caroline Elam, “Lorenzo de’ Medici's 
Sculpture Garden,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorichen Insitutes in Florenz 36 (1992): 41-84; 
and James David Draper, Bertoldo di Giovanni, Sculptor of the Medici Household (Columbia, 
MS, 1992), vol. 1, 38-75. For his relationship with Michelangelo see also Barolsky, “The 
Strange Case” 

68 Lorenz Bóninger and Luca Boschetto, “Bertoldo di Giovanni: nuovi documenti sulla sua 
famiglia e i suoi primi anni fiorentini,” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in 
Florenz 49 (2005): 233-68. 

69  ForBertoldo's relationship with Donatello see Draper, Bertoldo di Giovanni, vol. 1, 20-31. 
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FIGURE 1.5 Bertoldo di Giovanni, Battle, after 1478, cast bronze, Museo Nazionale del 
Bargello, Florence. 
COURTESY OF ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 


Yet what does that really mean when he stood at the origin of that tradition, 
teaching an entire generation of sculptors in unfamiliar and developing tech- 
niques? And if so unimpeachably Florentine an artist as Bertoldo hailed from 
Germany, who else might art historians have missed simply by failing to cast a 
wider net? 

Artisans like those of Bertoldo's family immigrated in the wake of plague, 
war, and personal debts. They moved too in order to circumvent local guild reg- 
ulations, avoid taxes, and to profit from skills and technologies in less saturated 
markets.” Some were driven by religious conflict. The painter of playing cards, 
Michel Winterperg, was forced to flee Nuremberg in 1452 and to ply his trade in 
nearby Feucht on account of itinerant preachers who had riled up the citizens 
against gaming and other apparently frivolous past-times.”! Others, however, 
within these trades were beginning to seek out emerging markets where their 
skills and tools were not yet common. 

So it might have been with another playing card maker, known in docu- 
ments only as “the Mantuan,’ who set up shop at the early date of 1436 in 


70 Nuttall, From Florence to Flanders, 102. 
71 Margot Wittkower and Rudolf Wittkower, Born Under Saturn: The Character and Conduct 
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Ferrara, describing for a local carpenter how to build “a little press for print- 
ing cards.”? This burgeoned into a successful business for between 1446 and 
1454 we learn of a Pier Andrea di Bonsignore to whom this Mantuan was now 
farming out at least some of the printing and coloring of his cards.” Given the 
uneven distribution of craft knowledge, still others recognized too the oppor- 
tunities to learn new trades in their adopted cities. Such flexibility, it must be 
said, was not without its risks. The visual arts, in particular, often fell between 
the cracks of multiple guilds and could open artisans to both legal and extra- 
juridical challenges from rivals. This was especially true for non-citizen im- 
migrants and must surely have been complicated by language barriers."^ The 
lengths to which artisans might go in seeking to stymy competition is demon- 
strated by the emergence of ordinances throughout Italy allowing some skilled 
immigrant craftsmen to arm themselves in their new homes.”? 

Such movement was not limited to the geographic. Rather, as Richard 
Goldthwaite has shown, Quattrocento artisans plied their trades in a milieu 
increasingly characterized by social climbing and flexibility between occupa- 
tional groups. Undoubtedly, this vibrant culture of mobility played a pivotal 
part in fostering the virtuosic and diverse images and objects that comprise 
Italian Renaissance art.79 So too, these capitalist and proto-capitalist impulses 
are among those “seeds of our own exuberant multiculturalism and bravura 
consumerism” that Lisa Jardine saw as grounding a global Renaissance." We 
might nonetheless step back and exercise a measure of caution before con- 
flating our own moment of global commerce with that of the Florentine 
past. Perhaps most significantly, social climbing, immigration, and novelty it- 
self, were inherently suspect to at least some fifteenth-century Florentines.”® 
There were likely many who still empathized with the visceral fear expressed 
by Dante's Cacciaguida when he lamented of “new men" that “The mixing 


72 Marcello Toffanello, Le arti a Ferrara nel quattrocento: gli artisti e la corte (Ferrara, 2010), 
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73 Gherardo Ortalli, “The Prince and the Playing Cards: The Este Family and the Role of the 
Courts at the Time of the Kartenspiel-Invasion;" Ludica 2 (1996): 192. 

74 For the sometimes-unexpected impact of the guilds see Stephan R. Epstein and Maarten 
Prak, Guilds, Innovation, and the European Economy, 1400-1800 (Cambridge, 2008). 

75 Luca Mola, “States and Crafts: Relocating Technical Skills in Renaissance Italy” in The 
Material Renaissance, ed. Michelle O'Malley and Evelyn Welch (Manchester, 2010), 133-53. 
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together of persons has ever been the beginning of harm to the city, as exces- 
sive food is the cause of diseases."7? 

ArtistsliketheRossellibrothersorBertoldo, and patronslikethe Confraternity 
of Santa Barbara, provide a window onto a Florentine Renaissance grounded 
in migration, regional exchange of tools, and mutual recognition of skill and 
style between north and south. Such localized exchanges lack the dramatic 
hook of Berlinghieri's diplomatic overtures to the Ottoman court or Bellini's 
voyage east. Yet these commonplace trips and exchanges powerfully shaped 
a Renaissance that was both fully Tuscan and anything but autocthonously 
Florentine. Recognition of the quotidian interpenetration of these artistic 
traditions—along with acknowledgment of a scholarly tradition that has too 
often been eclipsed by an insistence on novelty— can help to shape our image 
of a Florentine Renaissance that was hardly blind to a world far beyond the 
city's walls. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Otto Kurz’s Global Vision 


Jessica Keating * 


An Otto-Flemish Palace 


Look first upon this, a page from an illustrated album by the Flemish 
envoy Lambert Wyts (b. 1542), who represented the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Maximillian 11 (1527-1576), at the Ottoman Court during the reign of Sultan 
Selim 11 (1524-1574) (fig. 2.1)! 

The image Wyts shipped back to the imperial court in Vienna purports to 
document the transfer of tribute (40,000 ducats, clocks, and gold and silver 
work) from the Holy Roman Empire to the Ottoman Empire in 1573. From 
1547 to 1593 Habsburg rulers of the Holy Roman Empire were forced to pay 
the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire tribute annually. A result of a truce signed 
by Archduke Ferdinand 1 (1503-1564) and Sultan Süleyman the Magnificent 
(1494-1566) on July 19, 1547, this transcultural transfer of wealth and goods was 
referred to by German speakers as the Türkenverehrung, or the "Turkish gifts"? 
A diplomatic euphemism, the expression implied that the Habsburg rulers— 
Archduke Ferdinand 1 (later Holy Roman Emperor Ferdinand 1 [r. 1558-1564]), 
Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian 11 (1527-1576, r. 1564-1576), and Holy Roman 
Emperor Rudolph 11 (1552-1612, r. 1576-1612) —willingly gave unreciprocated 
gifts to the Ottomans. The rhetoric attempted to transform the obligatory na- 
ture of tribute into an act of disinterested prestation.3 

In Wyts's pictorial report the Sultan is seated, center stage, on a covered 
throne and framed by an arch. The three figures who prostrate before him signal 
his royal status, and the Ottoman crescent perched atop a rounded pediment 


My thanks go to Daniel Savoy for including me in this volume. Lia Markey provided critical 
feedback on this project at crucial moments, and for this I am most grateful. I must also ex- 
tend my heartfelt thanks to Larry Cooper, for his insight, support, advice, and good humor. 

1 Album of Lambert Wyts, 1574, MS. Vienna, Osterreischische Nationalbibliothek Cod. 3325. 

2 In official Habsburg papers the term munus honorarium was employed as well as 
Ehrengeschenk (honor-gift or honorarium). See, Carina Johnson, Cultural Hierarchy in 
Sixteenth-Century Europe: The Ottomans and the Mexicans (Cambridge, 2011), 222. 

3 Gottfried Mraz, “The Role of Clocks in the Imperial Honoraria for the Turks,” in The Clockwork 

Universe: German Clocks and Automata 1550-1650, ed. Klaus Maurice and Otto Mayr (New 

York, 1980), 37-48. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Albert de Wyts, Presentation of the Tribute to the Sultan, 1574. 
ÖSTERREISCHISCHE NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK, VIENNA, MS. COD. 3325, 
FOL. 164R. 


indicates that this is his palace (according to Wyts, the Sultan’s Topkapi Palace 
in Istanbul is not at all unlike sixteenth-century Flemish architecture). With 
eyes fixed on the courtyard before him, the Sultan watches the transaction 
transpiring in the foreground. The tribute offering, for the individuals view- 
ing the event, is an orderly political ritual. Equipped with golden vessels that 
appear to be three quarters the size of a human, the imperial embassy is an 
appropriately restrained retinue. The figure closest to us, dressed in a green 
caftan and red stockings, hands off a golden table clock whose movements are 
conspicuously visible. 

Wyts pictures Ottomans in a variety of activities in the courtyard of 
the Sultan’s palace. Unlike the stately interactions between the Habsburg 
and Ottoman representatives, though, these aspects of the scene seem 
supplemental—an ethnographic gloss. The line of kneeling and praying Turks 
in the left foreground, two game-playing Turks in the left middle ground, and 
a group of conversing Turks in the left background bolster the picture’s bold 
claim, written above the scene, Vray pourctrait de las sale de laudience du grand 
S[eigneu]r dedans son pallais. They draw attention to the choreographed qual- 
ity of the transfer of technological and luxurious objects from the Holy Roman 
Empire to the Ottoman Empire while simultaneously producing its back- 
ground noise. 
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Here an early modern cross-cultural transfer between two of the most pow- 
erful empires in the world is documented and made visible. Wyts's image, in- 
tended for the eyes of those who held substantial positions at the Habsburg 
court, conveys, on one level, that the tribute was received without hostility; its 
purpose was to relieve any anxiety about the potential failure of this coerced 
transfer of wealth, a failure that would lead to further discordance between the 
two empires.* Yet on another level, this image of an Ottoman political ritual 
captured by a European hand, testifies to the fictions of a smooth and easy 
conveyance of objects across political, religious, cultural, linguistic, and social 
boundaries that existed between the people who lived in the “East” and people 
who lived in the “West.” Recall that the Sultan’s palace looks rather Flemish. 

There are two reasons why I open my piece on the art historian Otto Kurz 
(1908-1975) with Wyts's picture. The first is rather simple: Kurz was, to my 
knowledge, the first scholar to comment on Wyts's architectural fabrication, 
while at the same time considering the image to be a reliable source of the 
Túrkenverehrung.? Second, I see Wyts's drawing as emblematic of Otto Kurz's 
"Global Vision," an issue I will turn toward at the end of this piece. In what 
follows I will first outline Kurz's education and his professional career as the 
librarian at the Warburg Institute in London. Then I will turn to Kurz's schol- 
arship, which was pioneering in its exploration of early modern exchanges 
between the “West” and the “East,” particularly Europe and the Near East. I 
merely confine myself to Kurz's late published work; work dating, roughly, 
between 1966 and 1975, which he produced during the last nine years of his 
life.£ I will consider Kurz's contribution to the globalization of Renaissance art, 
and I will assess whether Kurz's assumptions, methods, and aim might have 
something to teach the new global art history of today. 


4 Onthe relationship between the Holy Roman Empire and the Ottoman Empire during the 
sixteenth century see, Paula Sutter Fichtner, Terror and Toleration: The Habsburg Empire 
Confronts Islam, 1526-1580 (London, 2008), 21—72. 

5 After commenting on the Flemish facade in Wyts's illustration Kurz writes: "It maybe unfair 
to single out these details, as otherwise the illustrations in the manuscript seem to be based 
on observation or at least on reliable drawings." Otto Kurz, European Clocks and Watches in 
the Near East (London, 1975), 33. Gülru Necipoglu mentions the Flemish facade in Gülru 
Necipoğlu, Architecture, Ceremonial, and Power: Topkapi Palace in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries (Cambridge, 1991), 66. 

6 For Kurz's entire bibliography see, Otto Kurz, The Decorative Arts of Europe and the Islamic 
East: Selected Studies (London, 1977), 1-6. 
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The Scholarly Oracle” 


Otto Kurz, born in 1908 in Vienna to Jewish parents from Moravia, is chiefly 
lionized as the polymathic librarian of the Warburg Institute—a position he 
held from 1943 until his death in 1975. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Chinese, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, English, German, and Dutch are among 
the languages he wrote and spoke.® His lengthy bibliography contains articles 
on, but not limited to, fifteenth-century Flemish drawings, the seventeenth- 
century Italian Baroque painter Guido Reni, Aztec amulets, Mughal paint- 
ing, the German artist Albrecht Diirer, the Alexandrian World Chronicle, an 
engraved gem signed by Thamyras, tapestries made after Hieronymus Bosch 
paintings, Album Amicorums, Master E.S., Koran stands, Babylonian sundials, 
and automata. It should come as no surprise that Kurz's education was var- 
ied and vast. Before matriculating at the University of Vienna, he studied at 
the famed Humanisches Gymnasium in Austria's primary city, volunteered 
at the Osterreiches Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie, and published two piec- 
es: the first a commentary on the Catalog of the 1777 Vienna Art Exhibition (a 
catalog he unearthed in the National Bibliothek) and a brief but consequential 
note, titled “A Contemporary Reference to Albrecht Dürer”? At the University 
of Vienna he came under the tutelage of Julius von Schlosser (1866-1938), the 
Professor Ordinarius in charge of the 1. Institute fiir Kunstgeschichte; Josef 
Strzygowski (18621941), the Professor Ordinarius in charge of the 11. Institute 
für Kunstgeschichte; and Hans Tietze (1880-1954), a student of Schlosser's and 
a Privatdozent at the University of Vienna. 


7 In his obituary of Kurz, which appeared in the Proceedings of the British of the Academy, 
Ernst Gombrich described Kurz as “a polymath, a wit, and a scholarly oracle" Ernst 
Gombrich, “Otto Kurz: 1908-1975,” Proceedings of the British Academy 65 (1979): 719. 

8 For a more in depth discussion of Kurz's familial background, education, and institu- 
tional career see, ibid., 719-35; Ernst Gombrich, “Otto Kurz,” The Burlington Magazine 18 
(1976): 29-30; Ernst Gombrich, “Otto Kurz,’ Journal of Jewish Art Y (1977): 130-31; and 
C. M. Kauffmann, "Otto Kurz," Art Libraries Journal 38 (2013): 25-28. 

9 Otto Kurz, “Der Katalog der Wiener Kunstasstellung vom Jahre 1777,” Monatsblatt des 
Vereines für Geschichte der Stadt Wien 9 (1927): 193-98; and Otto Kurz, "Eine zeitgenos- 
sische Erwähnung Diirers, Zeitschrift für bildende Kunst 62 (1928): 39. 

10 As of late scholars have turned their attention to Julius von Schlosser and Josef 
Strzygowski. See, Pietr Scholz and Magdalena Dlugosz, Von Biala nach Wien: Josef 
Strzygowski und die Kunstwissenschaften (Ibera, 2015); Julia Orell, “East Asian Art 
History in Vienna and its Trajectories: Josef Strzygowski, Karl With, Alfred Salmony,' The 
Journal of Art Historiography 13 (2015): 1-32; and Karl Johns, "Julius von Schlosser and 
the Need to Reminisce,’ The Journal of Art Historiography (2009): 1-4. On the fraught 
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Later in life Kurz could boast of holding a chair at the Warburg Institute 
in London—a chair which he titled, in the Germanic way, “Professor of the 
History of the Classical Tradition with Special Reference to the Near East.” 
He could also claim to have been named the Slade Professor of Art at Oxford, 
where he lectured on “Islamic Art Between East and West” and to have pub- 
lished the first Bibliography of Jewish Art and Archaeology with the eminent 
scholar of Islamic Art and Jewish Antiquity Leo Areyh Mayer (1895-1959).!! 
Indeed, it was Mayer who invited Kurz to deliver a series of lectures on "The 
Cultural History of Material Goods: Islam and the West" at Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem—the city Kurz planned to retire to before his death in 1975. Along 
with Mayer, Kurz also enjoyed the company of some of the twentieth centu- 
ry's most powerful art-historical minds: Sir Ernst Gombrich, Ernst Kris, Fritz 
Saxl, Edgar Wind, Anthony Blunt, Erwin Panofsky, Michael Baxandall, Richard 
Ettinghausen, as well as luminaries in other fields such as the intellectual his- 
torian Frances Yates, and the scholar and translator of the Kabbalah, Gershom 
Scholem.2 

It was Kurz's relationship and collaboration with Ernst Kris (1900-1957) that 
spawned his first major scholarly work, the now famous, Legende vom Kunstler. 
Ein Geschichteler Versuch, published in 1934 and later translated into English 
under the title, Legend, Myth, and Magic in the Image of the Artist: A Historical 
Experiment (1979).? Kurz had come into contact with Kris—von Schlosser's 
“Urschiiler’—who in 1931 was Keeper of the Collection of Sculpture and the 
Applied Arts at Kunsthistorisches Museum, and who later became a leading 


relationship between von Schlosser and Strzygowski, Eva Frodl-Kraft, "Eine Aporie und 
der Versuch inhrer Deutung Josef Stryzygowski—Julius v. Schlosser,” Wiener Jahrbuch 
der Kunstgeschichte 42 (1989): 7-52; on the Vienna School of Art History see, Julius von 
Schlosser, “Die Wiener Schule der Kunstgeschichte, Mitteilungen des österreichischen 
Institut für Geschichtsforschung 13 (Innsbruck, 1934); Matthew Rampley, The Vienna 
School of Art History: Empire and the Politics of Scholarship, 1847-1918 (University Park, 
2013); and Christopher S. Wood, ed. The Vienna School Reader: Politics and Art Historical 
Method in the 1930's (New York, 2000). 

11 L. A. Mayer, Bibliography of Jewish Art, ed. Otto Kurz (Jerusalem, 1967). 

12  Onthecontributors to the intellectual atmosphere at the Warburg during its early years in 
London see, Hugo Buchtal, “Personliche Erinnerungen an die ersten Jahre des Warburg- 
Instituts London," Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 45 (1992): 213-21; and Anthony 
Grafton and Jeffrey F. Hamburger, “Introduction: Warburg's Library and its Legacy” 
Common Knowledge 18 (2012): 1-16. 

13 Ernst Kris and Otto Kurz, Die Legende vom Künstler: Ein historischer Versuch (Vienna, 
1934); and Ernst Kris and Otto Kurz, Legend, Myth, and Magic in the Image of the Artist: A 
Historical Experiment, trans. Alastair Laing (New Haven, 1979). 
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psychoanalyst first in London and later in New York.^ The two met while 
they were both members of the elite and exclusive Institute fiir Geschichte 
Forschung in Vienna. In 1930, Kris was on the look out for someone to col- 
laborate with him on an ambitious project, which attempted to establish a link 
between psychological theory, in particular Freudian psychoanalysis, and the 
creative imagination of visual artists. Kris believed that embedded in his- 
torical literature on artists—myths, artist biographies, and anecdotes about 
artists which pepper all types of literary genres—one could discern repeated 
universal human responses to the “magic” of image making.!9 Kris, a student 
and friend of Freud, was to provide the psychoanalytic theory. Sniffing out the 
obscure sources from the Western and Eastern traditions fell to Kurz." Still 
widely read and assigned today, Legend, Myth, and Magic in the Image of the 
Artist brims with accounts of artists as diverse as Parrhasios, Duris of Samos, 
Han Kan, Imhotep, Shi Huang, Cimabue, Zubarán, Goya, Maruyama Okyo, 
Guercino, Fillippo Lippi, and Ch’en Yung-Chih. Striding through space and 
time to establish and then chart motifs across cultures would come to occupy 
Kurz later in his career. 

It was on Kris’s recommendation that Kurz secured a position at the 
Bibliothek Warburg in Hamburg in 1933. Following the death of the library’s 
founder Aby Warburg (1866-1929), the collection and its various scholarly 
projects and publications came under the ward of Warburg's trusted assistant, 
Fritz Saxl (1890-1948), who like Kurz had wide-ranging interests and wrote on 
topics as diverse as Rembrandt, early modern astrological imagery, the his- 
tory of melancholy, and Mithraic artifacts, practices, and monuments.!® Kurz 
landed in Hamburg just months after Hitler had been appointed Chancellor 
to assist Saxl with the first volume of the Kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliographie 
zum Nachleben der Antike. (Kurz would later joke that he was the only Jew 
to emigrate to Germany during that infamous year). Hitler’s Germany soon 
proved too hostile for the Warburg Library and for Kurz. In December of 
1933 the library and some of its staff were spirited away to London, under 


14 On Kurz' career see, Anna Freud, foreword to The Selected Papers of Ernst Kris, by Ernst 
Kris (New Haven, 1975), vii-viii. 

15 Kurz qualified for membership after he completed and submitted his dissertation “Die 
frühen werke Guido Reni" in 1931, and while he was looking to find work in Vienna. 
Gombrich, “Otto Kurz,” 722. 

16 Ernst Gombrich, preface to Legend, Myth, and Magic in the Image of the Artist: A Historical 
Experiment, by Ernst Kris and Otto Kurz (New Haven, 1979). 

17 On the division of labor between Kris and Kurz see, Gombrich, “Otto Kurz,” 723-24. 

18 Toget a sense of Saxl's range, see Fritz Saxl, Lectures (London, 1957), vols. 1, 2. 
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the auspices of The Courtauld Institute of Art, where they were temporarily 
housed in what historians of the Warburg Institute affectionately refer to as 
"The Thames House.”* Kurz was not offered an official and salaried position 
at the Warburg Institute's Library until 1943. In the nine intervening years Kurz 
remained in London and worked at the Warburg on a new edition of Marco 
Polo’s Description of the World by P. Pelliot and A. C. Moule—a project that was 
generously funded by the English collector of Chinese Ceramics Sir Percival 
David (1892-1964).?? During those nine years, Kurz also mounted an exhibition 
of photographs of Indian Sculpture in the collection of Stella Kramrisch (1896- 
1993), a leading scholar in the field of ancient Indian art, and researched his 
first single-authored book, Fakes: A Handbook for Collectors and Students?! 
His work during this time was abruptly stopped when he was interned as an 
enemy alien in 1940 for nine months. 

While a librarian at the Warburg—first as an assistant librarian under the 
Byzantinist Hugo Buchtal (1909-1996) and then after 1949 when he was pro- 
moted to librarian— Kurz was instrumental in both maintaining the Warburg's 
collection of texts, which centered on the survival of Classical Antiquity in the 
European tradition, as well as acquiring new books which contributed to 
the breadth of the collection, often times working to acquire texts which were 
concerned with the survival of Greco-Roman Antiquity in Near Eastern cul- 
tures. On average, after World War 11, the library accessioned 3,000 volumes 
a year. Otto Kurz was ideally placed to recognize the global potential of the 
Warburg.?? The young Kurz learned to access and catalog and cultivate the col- 
lection of the idiosyncratic, though, world-famous library2? In mastering the 
eccentric specificities of the Warburg, he had to deal with the raw material of 
the discipline of Art History, and in his role as the head librarian he helped to 
conceptually frame this material. This itself prepared him for his future scholar- 
ship and its global scope. Additionally, his position at the Warburg fostered the 
expansion of his scholarly network, and gave him unfettered access to images, 


19 On moving the Warburg library from Hamburg to London see, Elizabeth Sears, "The 
Warburg Institute, 1933-1944: A Precarious Experiment in International Collaboration" 
Art Libraries Journal 38 (2013): 7-15. 

20 Kauffmann, “Otto Kurz,” 26-27. 

21 Ibid., 26; and Otto Kurz, Fakes: A Handbook for Collectors and Students (New York, 1967). 

22 On Kurz’s role in acquiring books for the Warburg Institute see, Kauffmann, “Otto Kurz,” 
26-27. 

23 Muchhas been written on the Warburg Institute's organization. See, Christopher S. Wood, 
“Dromenon,” Common Knowledge 18 (2012): 10616. 
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objects, texts —European and non-European alike—that stood on the frontiers 
of the discipline—Aztec amulets, Lion-Ring Masks, sundials, and folding chairs. 

Formative too was Kurz's early training in Vienna. Vienna's “Chief” art his- 
torian, Josef Strzygowski, was a pioneer in what we might now call “global art 
history.” Strzygowski emerged at a time, in the late nineteenth century, when, 
overwhelmingly, art historians confined themselves to the study of one tradi- 
tion, whether it be Greek, Roman, Italian, or German art. Strzygowski's publica- 
tions did not heed any disciplinary boundaries when it came to the geography 
of art. As pointed out by Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Stryzgowki made geog- 
raphy a central concern in his scholarship as well as his teaching. He not only 
was alert to objects outside of the typical European context, such as Armenian 
architecture and the influence of Islamic architecture of the Middle East on 
medieval European ecclesiastical architecture, but Strzygowski also “mapped” 
the migration of forms and styles from East to the West and back gain. The 
idea of the fluid movement of motifs, styles, and forms which Strzygowski me- 
ticulously described is evident as well in Kurz's publications, which center on 
cross-cultural transfer.24 


Objects That Conquered the World 


Kurz did not bat an eye at the prospect of publishing on archaeological finds 
from Afghanistan anymore than he did writing up a brief note on Vasari's life 
of Fillippo Lippi. Sixteenth-century book bindings received the same degree of 
his attention as Old Master paintings. His work was inclusive to the extreme. 
By rejecting received ideas about what was worth spilling ink over, he brought 
objects out of obscurity, and he opened up avenues of exploration. Objects that 
were exceptional in their mediocrity were brought to the forefront of art histo- 
ry by the placement of his scholarship in widely read journals, for instance The 
Burlington Magazine and The Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. 
Though prolific, Kurz never produced a stout monograph, nor did he ever 
leave a clear methodological statement in his published work. When com- 
pared to the scholarship of his colleagues at the Warburg—Gombrich, Wind, 
Saxl, Ettinghausen, and Yates—his work feels breezy. Refusing to explicate 
things at length, at times, Kurz's publications seem to brush the surface of the 
topic at hand. His judgments about the dates and origins of a range of objects 
come off the page as if instantaneous, as if he related to the object of study as 
connoisseur, which of course he did. After all, he published a handbook for 


24 Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Toward a Geography of Art (Chicago, 2004), 70—71. 
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art collectors of ancient, medieval, early modern and modern art plainly titled 
Fakes.?5 Calling attention to a water clock from Pakistan or a folding chair in 
Hertfordshire England, did not, for Kurz, require any apology or justification. 
He hada fine disregard for upholding the canon, and did not deem it necessary 
to place his obscure, middling objects in conversation with more canonical 
works of art. Instead, he investigated forgotten objects, making their long and 
complicated lives fascinating and important to the history of art. 

His attention to things and people art history overlooked spanned his career. 
And the titles of his articles exemplify this tendency: "A forgotten Masterpiece 
by Ludovico Carraci" (1937); “An Unnoticed work by Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini” 
(1939); “A Copy after the Master E. S. on a Jewish Book-Binding" (1965); “A 
Mexican Amulet Against Kidney Stones" (1972); "Folding Chairs and Koran 
Stands” (1972).26 It is within his interest of things “unnoticed” or "forgotten" 
that we can begin to detect Kurz's contribution to the globalization of the 
Renaissance. A major preoccupation of his later years, Kurz's work on the trans- 
mission of Western objects to the East and vice versa promotes the idea that the 
infiltration and adaptation of an object from an alien culture produces likeness 
rather than difference. In fact, we might even say that Kurz's scholarship is a 
quest to find common ground between "East" and "West" in places where few 
people had taken the time to look—even his esteemed mentors. 

In 1966 Kurz took a step in von Schlosser's footsteps when he published 
"Kunsterisches Beziehungen zwischen Prag und Persien zur Zeit Kaiser 
Rudof 11’s. Und Beitrage zur Geschichte seiner Sammlungen”?” Here Kurz 
posed a simple question: how did objects of Persian origin make their way 
into the imperial collection of Holy Roman Emperor Rudolph r1. The answer: 
by way of a series of gifts that were given on the occasion of several diplo- 
matic missions between the Safavid and Habsburg Empires, in 1601, 1603, 
and 1610, when Shah'Abbas (1571-1629) was reaching out to form an alliance 
with a major power in Christendom to rein in the expanding and economi- 
cally dominant Ottoman Empire. Such alliances, in which there existed a 


25 Kurz, Fakes. 

26 Otto Kurz, “A Forgotten Masterpiece by Ludovico Carracci” The Burlington Magazine 70 
(1937): 81; Otto Kurz, “An Unnoticed Work by Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini, The Burlington 
Magazine 75 (1939): 70-75; Otto Kurz, “A Copy after Master E. S. on a Jewish Booking- 
Binding,” Record of the Art Museum, Princeton University 24 (1965): 13-11; Otto Kurz, 
“A Mexican Amulet Against Kidney Stones, in Science, Medicine, and Society in the 
Renaissance: Essays to Honor Walter Pagel, ed. Allen G. Debus (New York, 1972), vol. 1, 81- 
85; and Otto Kurz, "Folding Chairs and Koran Stands," in Islamic Art in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, ed. Richard Ettinghausen (New York, 1972), 299-314. 

27 Otto Kurz, Decorative Arts of Europe and the Islamic East (London, 1977), 1-22. 
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mutual recognition of political power and territorial integrity, were set in mo- 
tion, as Kurz makes clear, through the careful presentation and prestation of 
luxury objects—textiles, carpets, vessels, and relics—that found their way into 
Rudolph 11’s notorious Kunstkammer.?? Shedding light on the potential diplo- 
matic and political meaning of numerous pieces of exotica in the imperial col- 
lection was groundbreaking. In 1966 Rudolph’s Kunstkammer was still viewed, 
following von Schlosser's characterization, as an unsystematic accumulation 
of precious, rare, and exotic objects amassed by an eccentric ruler who had 
turned his back on politics in order to delve into the occult.?? Kurz's research 
did not just throw this view of the imperial Kunstkammer and Rudolph 11 into 
question, but it also reminded scholars that objects entered into the imperial 
Kunstkammer by way of a gift economy; that the Habsburg imperial collection 
was the visible apex of a submerged mass of complex social relationships; that 
the Kunstkammer was, in part, the product of concrete international politics; 
and that early modern war negotiations looked more like trade talks. 

In “A Gold Helmet Made in Venice for Sultan Sulayman the Magnficent” Kurz 
turned his attention away from the Germans and the Persians and towards the 
Venetians and the Ottomans.?° The article orbits around a bizarre engraved 
portrait of Sultan Süleyman the Magnificent donning a helmet that resembles 
a papal tiara and that was produced by Agostino Veneziano in 1535. Rather 
than three tiers the helmet on Siileyman’s head has four, and is decorated with 
precious stones and pearls, an elaborate aigrette, and a chinstrap. Both helmet 
and crown, the headdress (according to scholarship on the engraving that pre- 
ceded Kurz) was a fantastic elaboration on the part of Veneziano. Unconvinced 
that the headdress was a flight of fancy, Kurz managed to rummage up several 
sixteenth-century Venetian textual sources that record an elaborate piece of 
headgear, worth 100,000 ducats, that was crafted by Venetian goldsmiths dur- 
ing Súleyman's reign in the hope that the Sultan would purchase it. In other 
words, it was a crown made by artisans for a foreign ruler on spec. As Kurz 
points out, this endeavor by Venetian goldsmiths was remarkable for several 


28 Forarecent work on the Persian embassies and gifts exchanged with rulers in Christendom 
see, Sinem Arcak Casale, “The Persian Madonna and Child: Commodified Gifts between 
Diplomacy and Armed Struggle," Art History 38 (2015): 636-51. 

29 Julius von Schlosser, Die Kunst- und Wunderkammern der Spdterenaissance: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Sammelswesen (Leipzig, 1908): 22—19, esp. 76-83. 

30 Otto Kurz, “A Gold Helmet Made in Venice for Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent,’ Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts 74 (1969): 249-58. Gülru Necipoğlu directly responded to Kurz's piece. See, 
Gülru Necipoğlu, “Süleyman the Magnificent and the Representation of Power in the 
Context of Ottoman-Habsburg-Papal Rivalry,’ The Art Bulletin 71 (1989): 401-27. 
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reasons. It betrays the confidence of the Venetian goldsmiths. They had little 
doubt that their creation would appeal to one of if not the most, powerful sov- 
ereign in the world. They did not, according to the textual sources, think of 
this as a risky move, even though, according to Kurz, crowns were not worn 
in the Islamic world. Kurz writes, “The Kaliph or Sultan appeared on all occa- 
sions with a turban, although this might be of a particular shape or colour, or 
distinguished by jewelry.... No Muhammadan ruler ever dreamed of wearing a 
crown”! The Venetians must have been aware of this, and therefore gave the 
headdress the trappings of a helmet—the aigrette and the chinstrap to amplify 
its appeal and utility. The Sultan, to Kurz’s knowledge, never wore the helmet, 
but exhibited it during a reception of Austrian ambassadors. According to one 
envoy, placed on a chair next to a pile of weapons was displayed “an imperial 
crown, which cost 115,000 ducats and had been made in Venice.”32 Here Kurz 
delights in how the Sultan took on the trappings of the western sovereignty in 
order to impress the representatives of Christian sovereigns. The exotic object, 
the headgear, is self-consciously displayed to make the Muslim sovereign more 
legible to an exotic audience. 

Six years later Kurz published “The Strange History of the Alhambra Vase,” 
in which he turned his attention to a large fourteenth-century ceramic vessel 
from Granada, now referred to as the Alhambra Vase, that is currently housed 
in the National Museum of Stockholm.?? The provenance of the Alhambra 
Vase was unknown before it entered the collection of Drottingholm Castle near 
Stockholm in the eighteenth century. Setting himself the task of reconstruct- 
ing its lost history, Kurz waded through myriad sources—pilgrimage accounts, 
engravings, paintings, inventory entries, and ambassadorial reports—to write 
the biography of the object; and as it turns out, the Alhambra Vases's story in- 
volves an English pilgrim, an Ottoman Pasha, a German Protestant preacher, an 
Austrian Emperor, a Swedish Queen, and several wars. Kurz was able to trace 
the vase back to the church of Santa Maria Hydria on Cypress in the sixteenth 
century, where the vessel was displayed and venerated as one of the six jars in 
which Christ miraculously turned water into wine, at the Marriage of Cana. On 
Cyprus this Islamic ceramic vessel from Spain was a highly prized Christian 
relic, so valued and revered that when the Ottomans occupied Cyprus in 1571 
the commander of the Ottoman army, Mustafa Pasha, confiscated the vessel 
for himself, and brought it back with him to Istanbul. After the Pasha’s death 
Joachim Sizendorff, the imperial ambassador to the Ottoman court, somehow 


31 Kurz, “A Gold Helmet,” 251-52. 
32 As quoted in ibid., 256. 
33 Otto Kurz, “The Strange History of the Alhambra Vase,” Al-Andalus 40 (1975): 205-12. 
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acquired the vessel and ferried it on to Vienna. In Vienna it came into the pos- 
session of Holy Roman Emperor Rudolf 11, who brought the vessel along with 
copious other objects from the imperial collection with him to Prague, where 
it remained until 1648 when the Swedish army captured the imperial art col- 
lections while occupying Prague after the Thirty-Years War. In 1652 the vase ap- 
pears in the inventory of the Cabinet des antiquitez of Queen Christina. But its 
checkered story did not end there. By the eighteenth century the vase had been 
moved to Drottingholm Castle (just outside Stockholm), where it was lauded 
to be an ancient Egyptian masterpiece. 

Kurz's “The Strange History of the Alhambra Vase,” though, is much more 
than a work-a-day provenance study, because it accounts for and explains how 
the object lost and gained meaning as it changed hands and moved through 
space and time. In Islamic Spain the vessel was used for storing and carrying 
water; on Cyprus the Alhambra Vase was considered to be a material remnant 
of Christ's first miracle—a relic of the highest order; in Istanbul it was war 
booty; the vessel regained its relic status when it entered into the imperial col- 
lections in Vienna and Prague; it maintained its status as a relic for a short 
time in Sweden, but by the eighteenth century, when the Alhambra Vase was 
transferred to Drottningholm Castle, it was recorded as an Egyptian antiquity. 
Kurz's attention to the fluctuation of meaning in “The Strange History of the 
Alhambra Vase” seems to be responding to Arjun Appadarai’s call to write a 
social life of things, avant la lettre, focusing on the ways in which the vessel not 
only moves from a liturgical to a political context, but more importantly, how 
the vessel, throughout the first couple hundred years of its life, oscillates on the 
border between secular and sacred, part of the Judeo-Christian tradition, and 
as an object exotic to that tradition.34 

“Lion-Masks with Rings in the West and The East, published in 1973, is per- 
haps Kurz's most clear statement on how one type of motif came to, in his 
words, “conquer the world.”35 In this article, Kurz traces the appearance of 
pictured and sculpted Lion-heads with rings suspended in their jaws from an- 
tiquity through to the twentieth century. Both an object and a motif, the Lion- 
mask can be found almost anywhere in the world at any given moment after 


34 Much of the work on cross-cultural exchange and global mobility would be unthink- 
able without the critical volume edited by Arjun Appadurai, The Social Life of Things: 
Commodities in Cultural Perspective (Cambridge, 1986), especially Igor Kopytoff, “The 
Cultural Biography of Things: Commodization as Process,” in The Social Life of Things: 
Commodities in Cultural Perspective, ed. Arjun Appadurai (Cambridge, 1986), 64-91. 

35 Otto Kurz, “Lion-Masks with Rings in the West and in the East,” Scripta Hierosolymitana 
24 (1973): 22-41. 
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348 BCE—the date of the earliest extant example. Popular in ancient Greece, 
Rome, tenth-century England, Han China, eleventh-century Persia, thirteenth- 
century Afghanistan, sixteenth-century Mexico, eighteenth-century France, 
and twentieth-century America, Lion-masks with rings are both ubiquitous and 
temporally pervasive. Kurz ran across them on sarcophagi, funerary urns, do- 
mestic painting, religious painting, prominently situated on doors that give 
entrance to secular and sacred spaces, private and public alike, and he tracked 
them down on small luxury objects and adorning furniture. Why, Kurz asks, 
is this motif so irresistible? Why was it so easily adopted by such a variety of 
cultures for such a long stretch of time? It is no wonder that Kurz's answer is 
complex and merits quotation: 


It [the Lion-mask with ring] would never have been so successful if its 
appeal were so simple that it could be expressed in a short formula. As in 
every “success story” there were many contributory factors and ambigu- 
ity played a considerable part... Human pride could find immense satis- 
faction in imposing on the fiercest of beasts a most menial task. [opening 
a door] And in addition a playful element slipped in. The homo ludens 
made the lion into a performing animal, frightened by it and at the same 
time showing superiority over it,36 


Kurz's explanation is telling. For Kurz the lion elicits essential and consistent 
human responses: joy in dominance and excitation of fear. Culture, society, 
and politics have no role to play in the triumph of the Lion-mask. Itis as if the 
Lion-mask is able to, with ease, cut through historical specificities, because it 
appeals to these basic human pleasures. But that is not all. Kurz goes on to sug- 
gest that there are yet two more reasons why the motif survived and became 
so ubiquitous. The first is the Lion-mask's conservative form. It was, according 
to Kurz, easy for artisans, regardless of their location, regardless of their train- 
ing, regardless of their chosen medium, to copy. At the same time, however, 
the motif’s conservative form provided makers of objects opportunities to play 
“with form which had become stale.”3? With subtle alterations in the expres- 
sion of the lion's face, or its placement on a door, on a chest, or a painting, an 
artisan could exhibit his humor, his creativity, or his ingenuity. But for Kurz 
the most important factor was the motif's antique pedigree. “Not least of the 
contributing factors,” he goes on “was that both in ancient Greece and in an- 
cient China these door handles were used so much by a phase of art which 


36 Kurz, “Lion-Masks 41. 
37 Ibid. 
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for posterity became the ‘Classical’ one. Whenever later generations took their 
inspiration from works of the past, they came across masks with rings.”38 

For Kurz, an object’s origin in the “Classical” past can explain its acceptance 
and prevalence in different historical periods in diverse geographical locations. 
It is the object's origin in time and not in space that makes it easily adoptable. 
There are a number of assumptions at work in Kurz's explanation. The most 
interesting, however, is his assumption that cultures as diverse as eighteenth- 
century France and thirteenth-century China shared a similar understand- 
ing and perspective of the past, and that all cultures can anchor an object 
in the past, a respected past that is actively and consciously emulated. For Kurz 
the historicity of “Classical” artifacts and ideas could never be masked. What 
Kurz is implicitly suggesting here is that the recognition of the historicity of 
“Classical” objects betrays a particular “sensibility.” For Kurz, shared values 
among diverse cultures stem from their recognition of a “Classical” past. In 
other words, mutual recognition of a “Classical” past renders diverse cultures 
compatible. And this compatibility creates a cultural continuum. And objects, 
for Kurz, are crucial for generating these cultural conjunctions—cultural con- 
junctions which can get papered over if one focuses attention on political, 
military, or economic histories. 

Kurz never uses the term “sensibility,” but he does gesture toward something 
akin to it on the final page of his masterful European Clocks and Watches in the 
Near East. He writes, 


European Clocks and Watches in the Near East is a chapter in the history of 
Western technology and of Eastern mental attitudes [my emphasis]. The 
relationship, or as some might prefer to say, the conflict between the Near 
East and West has been intensively studied in recent years, although the 
many books and papers dedicated to the subject all seem to concentrate 
on political systems and ideologies, and to avoid any discussion of tech- 
nology, which holds a key position.^? 


Within this final piece of scholarship on everyday technology, horological 
technology takes pride of place. In it Kurz meticulously charts the circulation 
of clocks and clockwork objects from Europe to West Asia (the birthplace of 


38 Ibid. 

39 “Sensibility” as I am using it here, describes a link between emotions and intellectual 
concepts. And follows a definition given by Gombrich himself in an interview with Peter 
Burke. See, “Ernst Gombrich Discusses the Concept of Cultural History with Peter Burke,’ 
The Listener go (1973): 881-83. 

40 Otto Kurz, European Clocks and Watches in the Near East (London, 1975). 
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clockwork technology) from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and 
he discusses how these objects were received in the Ottoman, Saffavid, and 
even the Mughal Empires. The study opens with an imagined misunderstand- 
ing of the book's title by “somebody in the middle ages" who would have taken 
“European Clocks and Watches in the Near East” to be a proverbial saying that 
attempts to capture “a futile action of carrying something to its original home, 
or to the place where it already exists in abundance.”*! Embedded within Kurz's 
self-deprecation is, clearly articulated, the aim of the book, which is twofold. 
First, he wants to explain how, when, and why, Europeans, who had lagged be- 
hind the Near East in developing horological technology, came to “dominate” 
the East in the development, manufacture, and dissemination of clockwork 
objects. Second, he aims to show that clocks and clockwork objects possessed 
intercultural translatability. In clocks and clockwork objects Kurz believed 
he had touched upon objects that propelled different cultures forward in the 
same direction, objects that made them work together not unlike well oiled 
gears in a clock. The mutual appreciation for clockwork technology, as Kurz 
characterizes it in his book, was a consequence of the technology’s origin in 
the classical Greek past—a past shared by both Islam and Christendom. It is 
this shared classical past embodied by clockwork technology that created cul- 
tural commensurability. 


Conclusion 


Kurz’s work is the product of a sustained engagement with objects whose lives 
spanned large intervals of time and space. Several of the objects he engaged 
with, like prints, textiles, books, and clothing, were easily transportable— 
compactable, foldable, and light-weight. But he also focused his attention on 
things which posed difficulties to transport; things, for example, clocks and ce- 
ramics, which were fragile and required careful packing, as well as things that 
were sensitive to climate and the conditions of rough early modern travel on 
land and sea. In Kurz’s scholarship we hardly ever encounter objects that were 
not received intact. Everything is talked about as if it was always ready for use 
on arrival. We are never told anything of transit. Objects appear like blips on a 
screen; first in their place of origin and then again, as if miraculously, at their 
destination. In other words, Kurz was fascinated by objects, well-traveled, less 
so in their journeys. 

Always portrayed as instantaneous, the physical conditions of global mobil- 
ity in the early modern world was not a live issue for Kurz. In Kurz’s published 


41 Ibid., 4. 
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scholarship distance is obliterated and communication and information trans- 
fer happens as if electrically. There are no delays discussed; no challenges to 
cargo mentioned. Transmission is consistently successful and efficacious. With 
the ease of transfer, is the welcome reception of things from far-flung locals, 
and it need not depend if the reception occurs in Christendom or elsewhere. 
Objects arrive unscathed by the world they just traversed and they are swiftly 
grafted onto their new land; no translation or explanation required.*? Think 
back to Lambert Wyts's image of the easy, smooth, choreographed, mechani- 
cal transfer of clockwork objects from the Holy Roman Empire to the Ottoman 
Empire, within the fictional space of the Sultan's palace. The object is handed 
off and it is taken away without any misunderstanding. 

It is as if, for Kurz, the objects and the ideas they embodied had been with 
these cultures all along; as if an astrolabe, a clock, or an embroidered piece of 
silk was something they had always known. Implicit is the idea that typically 
(the exception that proves the rule is his piece on the Alhambra Vase) things 
have fixed meanings; meanings that derive, ultimately, from their place of ori- 
gin, whether that origin is located in space, such as the Holy Roman Empire, 
or in time, for instance classical antiquity. Originary meanings are for Kurz not 
provisional, but permanent, more frequently than they are not. Fixity of mean- 
ing is emphasized by Kurz over mutability and polyvalency. Like the material 
of the objects which remained stable as they moved through space and time, 
so too did interpretations of them. In fact, Kurz seemed to have been struck by 
objects, like the Lion-mask with rings, that were able to, in his mind, hold onto 
their meanings because they spoke to essential human characteristics or ten- 
dencies, for example the homo ludens, and because their point of origin could 
be located to the period of classicism in the “east” as well as the “west.” 

Even though these aspects of Kurz's thought and writing seem to be out of 
step with current trends in the study of the "Global Renaissance," there are 
still other crucial features of his scholarship that, arguably, seem, on one level, 
to prefigure current art-historical work. For instance, distinctions between 
diplomatic, mercantile, colonial, or religious channels of cultural transfer are 
distinctions without a difference for Kurz. He did not place these modern cat- 
egorical boundaries on his research. The scope of many of his studies is often 
expansive in time, but extremely focused on one ora certain type of mobile ob- 
ject. As a result Kurz does what Francesco Trivellato has recently called "global 


42 For work which majestically deals with the problems of transport and adoption see 
Jennifer L. Roberts, “Copley's Cargo: Boy with a squirrel and the Dilemma of Transit," 
American Art 21 (2007): 20-41. See also Jennifer L. Roberts, Transporting Visions: The 
Movement of Images in Early America (Berkeley, 2014). 
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history on a small scale,” meaning that it bridged a micro-history of the thing 
with a larger and longer historical narrative.* Kurz also, as I mentioned earlier, 
foregrounded the “cultural biographies” of his objects of study, in tracing the 
trajectory of the Alhambra Vase from Spain to Sweden, from Medieval Islamic 
water vessel to ancient Egyptian artifact. But there is still more. Kurz, in the 
1960's—before the pioneering work of Nicholas Thomas—gave objects a sta- 
tus in the expansion of the globe, a status that art historians now give to them.** 
Perhaps, though, Kurz is most prophetic when he demonstrates that the study 
of objects that crosscultural boundaries can help us understand points of con- 
tact and commensurability between cultures, and erode the reductive binary 
of Christendom and Islam or “East” and “West.” He shows us what we errone- 
ously perceive as a fragmented world can be found incorporated once things 
cross distance and exist in time—a scholarly oracle indeed. 
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PART 2 


Beyond Eurocentrism 


CHAPTER 3 


Decolonizing the Global Renaissance: A View from 
the Andes 


Ananda Cohen-Aponte 


The development of Global Renaissance art history has had an undeni- 
able impact on the field of colonial Latin American art. Some of the earliest 
manifestations of this disciplinary partnership can be found in exhibitions, 
monographs, articles, and edited volumes produced around the quincenten- 
nial of Christopher Columbus's 1492 voyage. Exhibitions such as Circa 1492 at 
the National Gallery and a wave of scholarly publications addressed the cata- 
clysmic impact of the European invasion and subsequent colonization of the 
Americas at an epistemological, linguistic, political, biological, and aesthetic 
level. The year 1992 precipitated an outpouring of critical reflection on the his- 
tory of colonialism in the Western hemisphere and its enduring legacies both 
within Latin America and its diasporic communities.! It also brought social ac- 
tion, as evidenced by the massive Columbus Day protests, demonstrations, and 
performances that year in the United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Argentina, 
and other countries across Latin America ? Inspired in part by decolonial writ- 
ings produced by Latin American intellectuals long before the quincentennial, 


1 See, for instance, Stephen Greenblatt, Marvelous Possessions: The Wonder of the New World 
(Chicago, 1991); Rolena Adorno, “Reconsidering Colonial Discourse for Sixteenth-and 
Seventeenth-Century Spanish America,” Latin American Research Review 28, no. 3 (1993): 
135-45; Stephen Greenblatt, ed., New World Encounters (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1993); 
Jay A. Levenson, ed., Circa 1492: Art in the Age of Exploration (New Haven, 1991); René Jara 
and Nicholas Spadaccini, ed., Amerindian Images and the Legacy of Columbus (Minneapolis, 
1992); and René Jara and Nicholas Spadaccini, ed., 1492/1992: Re-Discovering Colonial Writing 
(Minneapolis, 1989). 

2 For further discussion on quincentennial protests and performances in Guatemala, see 
Diane M. Nelson, A Finger in the Wound: Body Politics in Quincentennial Guatemala (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1999). On films that addressed the legacy of Columbus, see Ella Shohat 
and Robert Stam, Unthinking Eurocentrism: Multiculturalism and the Media, 1st ed. (London, 
1994), 61-77. For an overview of art-historical and anthropological scholarship produced in 
light of the quincentennial, see Elizabeth Hill Boone, introduction to Native Traditions in 
the Postconquest World: A Symposium at Dumbarton Oaks, 2nd through 4th October 1992, ed. 
Elizabeth Hill Boone and Tom Cummins (Washington, DC, 1998), 1-9. 
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from Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala's seventeenth-century manuscript di- 
rected at King Philip 111 protesting the abuses of Spanish colonialism in Peru, 
to Edmundo O'Gorman's 1958 provocation that America was not discovered, 
but rather invented, scholars from a range of disciplines began to challenge 
the utility of a discovery-oriented model for approaching European colonial 
expansion. 3 

In the realm of art history, Claire Farago's 1995 edited volume Reframing the 
Renaissance made a critical intervention into the field, offering a new model 
for approaching works of art produced on both sides of the Atlantic in the 
wake of European expansion and colonization. Using the quincentennial as a 
point of departure, the contributions to the volume carved out new possibili- 
ties for expanding the geographical and conceptual parameters of Renaissance 
art.* The essays in Reframing the Renaissance succeeded in creating a bridge 
between scholars working across the disciplinary divide of European and 
Spanish colonial art. Perhaps its most enduring impact is that it confirmed 
the existence of many Renaissances and many Baroques whose artistic fruits 
spilled into territories across the Americas and Asia. The cultural relativism ac- 
corded to colonial art, made possible in part through the paradigm offered by 
a Global Renaissance model, has helped to broaden our lens on the entangled 
art histories of the early modern period. 

Interest in the cross-fertilization of visual languages between Europe and 
the Spanish Americas has continued unabated, indicated not only by the 
plethora of scholarship on the subject over the past two decades, but also by 
the exponential increase in conference panels on Global Renaissance topics. 
Art historians trained in the Italian Renaissance and the Southern Baroque 
have successfully taken on colonial Latin American topics, examining the 
means by which artists in the Americas transformed European visual languag- 
es in the creation of new artistic traditions. This shift in scholarship is also 


3 Edmundo O'Gorman, La invención de América: el universalismo de la cultura de occidente 
(Mexico City, 1958). Guaman Poma's manuscript was completed in 1615, but it was not pub- 
lished until the 20th century. For a complete transcription, see Felipe Guaman Poma de 
Ayala, El primer nueva corónica y buen gobierno, ed. John V. Murra and Rolena Adorno, trans. 
Jorge Urioste (Mexico City, 1980). For further discussion on early critiques of the Columbian 
“discovery,” see Walter Mignolo, The Darker Side of the Renaissance: Literacy, Territoriality, and 
Colonization, 2nd ed. (Ann Arbor, 1995), 315-34. For an art-historically-grounded critique of 
exhibitions such as Circa 1492, see Claire Farago, “Introduction: Reframing the Renaissance,” 
in Reframing the Renaissance: Visual Culture in Europe and Latin America, 1450-1650, ed. Claire 
Farago (New Haven, 1995), 6-8. 

4 Claire Farago, ed., Reframing the Renaissance: Visual Culture in Europe and Latin America, 
1450-1650 (New Haven, 1995). 
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reflected in recent hiring practices, as openings in what were once traditional 
Renaissance and Baroque faculty positions have begun to specify a preference 
for candidates with a specialty in early modern Europe and its global manifes- 
tations. Indeed, the annual conferences of the Renaissance Society of America 
(RSA) and the Sixteenth Century Society and Conference (scsc) have become 
a veritable haven for colonial Latin American art historians, whose expanded 
definitions of the early modern world have opened up a generative space for 
cross-disciplinary dialogue between Europeanists and Latin Americanists. 
Nevertheless, there still remain unresolved issues within the realm of Global 
Renaissance discourse that require further consideration. One is the question 
of temporality. Colonial Latin American art historians have been grappling 
with the utility of European periodizations for the viceregal art of Mexico 
and Peru since the 1920s and ‘30s, a debate that continues into the twenty- 
first century? In the Andes in particular, the usage of the terms Medieval, 
Renaissance, Mannerist, and Baroque serve primarily as stylistic markers, since 
these periodizations enjoyed a continued presence on South American soil for 
decades and even centuries after their heyday in Europe. Art-historical terms 
like “Mestizo Baroque,” the “Global Renaissance,” or even “Early Modern Latin 
America” do succeed in breaking free of anachronistic boundary-policing of 
artistic practices. However, these terms gloss over the distinct economic, cul- 
tural, and above all, colonial conditions under which the Renaissance's global 
products manifested themselves in Latin America. This essay problematizes 
some of the terms and frameworks of a Global Renaissance model of art his- 
tory. Our reliance on seemingly innocuous terminology such as “cross-cultural 
encounter” or even the “New World” which remain ubiquitous in early modern 
art-historical scholarship, invariably erases asymmetries of power inherent to 
the creation of new artistic languages and traditions in colonized regions. 
To illustrate these points, I offer a case study of racialized inequality within 


5 See Martín Noel, “Comentarios sobre el nacimiento de la arquitectura hispano-americana,” 
Revista de Arquitectura, no. 1 (1915): 8-12; Angel Guido, Fusión hispano-indigena en la arqui- 
tectura colonial (Rosario, Argentina, 1925); Felipe Cossío del Pomar, Pintura colonial (escuela 
cuzqueña) (Cuzco, 1928); Alfredo Benavides R., “Un aspecto técnico del barroco en general y 
en especial del hispano-aborigen,” Revista de Arte: Publicación bimestral de divulgación de la 
Facultad de Bellas Artes de la Universidad de Chile 2, no. 9 (1936): 2-7; Angel Guido, “El estilo 
mestizo o criollo en el arte de la colonia,” in 11 Congreso internacional de historia de América 
(Buenos Aires, 1937), vol. 3, 581-91; and José Uriel García, El nuevo indio. Ensayos indianis- 
tas sobre la sierra surperuana, 2nd ed. (Cuzco, 1937). For further contextualization of early 
scholarship on colonial art of the Andes, see Ananda Cohen-Aponte, “Forging a Popular Art 
History: Indigenismo and the Art of Colonial Peru,’ RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 67-68 
(forthcoming 2017). 
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the artistic landscape of seventeenth-century Peru in order to complicate the 
ways that we understand visual encounters and exchanges in the early modern 
world. 


From Reframing to Decolonizing the Renaissance 


One of the challenges of writing colonial art histories within the rubric of the 
Global Renaissance is that the terminology itself assumes Europe (and specifi- 
cally Italy) as its geographical and temporal starting point; the Renaissance be- 
comes an entity that is exported and subsequently received by societies across 
the world. This framework may seem relatively benign; it is, as one may say, 
how the story goes. But locating the origins of colonial art history in fifteenth- 
century Europe brings along with it two major historiographical caveats. First, 
this narrative frames colonial visual exchanges as a meeting between an in- 
novative artistic “movement” fitted with a heavy armature of historiography 
and theorization (the Renaissance), and a temporally murky, nearly ahistorical 
artistic “tradition” (the art of the Americas). The practices of indigenous art- 
ists over the course of several millennia prior to the Spanish invasion are thus 
emptied of their historicity and become little more than a foil for articulating 
new extra-European art histories. Simply de-nationalizing the borders of the 
Renaissance and Baroque does little to undo the inevitable temporal trunca- 
tion of pre-Conquest artistic trajectories in the forging of new art histories. 
The second consequence of an approach to early modern global art history 
that takes Europe as its point of genesis is the construction of the Americas as 
a willing receiver of Renaissance artistic models. By framing the act of artis- 
tic exchange as one of reception rather than imposition, we risk reaffirming a 
discovery-centered approach to artistic production generated under colonial 
rule. Over the course of the past few decades, Latin Americanist scholarship 
has reflected changing views on the making of the so-called New World, in- 
spired in part by the critical reflection brought on by the events and publica- 
tions surrounding 1992 (although for many communities across the Americas, 
there was never any question as to the violence inherent in this construction). 
The term “encounter” began to gain currency as a more neutral alternative, 
emphasizing the fact that the existence of the Americas was not contingent on 
its entrance into European consciousness.9 This term also attempted to “level 


6 Although as Elizabeth Hill Boone notes, “... the Encounter that is mentioned so much 
in Quincentennial literature did not eventuate in equality for both sides.” See Boone, 
“Introduction,” 7. Some of the scholarship from the early 1990s use “discovery” and 
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the playing field” by placing Europeans and Amerindians on equal footing; an 
encounter implies a happenstance meeting or convening between two parties 
rather than one group's wholesale declaration of the others' existence. 

Yet, as many have argued, the concept of encounter does not adequately 
convey the tremendous violence that lay at the heart of colonization: the mili- 
tary conquest and capture of territory; the genocide of indigenous people from 
disease and warfare; the enslavement of millions of Africans in the transatlan- 
tic slave trade; the forcible conversion of native peoples to Christianity; the 
physical destruction of pre-Columbian settlements, monuments, and religious 
objects; and the imposition of new aesthetic systems and forms of knowl- 
edge that sought to suppress indigenous epistemologies. When we speak of 
the “arrival” or “reception” of Renaissance and Baroque artistic models to the 
Americas, it parallels the purported neutrality of the encounter model, imply- 
ing that all artistic systems were created equal. It may be tempting to cast aside 
the visual arts as somehow less complicit in colonial ideologies or systems of 
power. After all, the arts could inspire reverie, devotion, and contemplation, all 
of which could be seen as positive contributions that ensured the well-being of 
Latin America's colonial subjects. 

But artistic production cannot be disentangled from the enterprise of 
Spanish colonial rule. The visual arts formed a critical arm of the evangelizing 
tactics of European missionaries, who sought to translate Catholic concepts 
into visual form for easier comprehension among indigenous congregations. 
They also visually articulated new social imaginaries, codes of conduct, and 
ways of being and seeing that sought to supplant indigenous models for repre- 
senting the world. And above all, the visual arts participated in newly formed 
systems of racialized labor extraction that were designed to privilege white 
Spanish and creole (American-born Spaniards) artists and patrons, which will 
be discussed at greater length below. Therefore, to extricate the visual arts from 
the conditions of colonialism within which they were produced and received 
would do a disservice to the complicated histories of aesthetic expression 
in colonial Spanish America. We must acknowledge, in the words of Walter 
Mignolo, “the mutual complicity between economic wealth and the splendors 


“encounter” as marking different phases in the colonization of the Americas, with discov- 
ery signifying the initial entry by Europeans onto American territory and encounter refer- 
ring to the interpersonal exchanges that subsequently took place. See, for instance, Marvin 
Lunenfeld, 1492--Discovery, Invasion, Encounter: Sources and Interpretations (Lexington, MA, 
1991); and Anthony Pagden, European Encounters with the New World: From Renaissance to 
Romanticism (New Haven, 1993). Nevertheless, eventually the term “discovery” began to fall 
out of scholarly use in favor of more value-neutral language. 
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of the arts.” It is perhaps the sheer beauty and exuberance of colonial Latin 
American works of art that make it easier to forget about the histories from 
which they emerge—crude, violent, messy histories of economic exploitation, 
and of profound racial and ethnic inequality—that beg for our attention. 

I do not wish to imply that indigenous, mestizo, and afrodescendant artists 
did not willingly participate in the artistic process. Nor do I wish to deny their 
tremendous interventions in the localization and reformulation of European 
imported models that gave colonial Latin American art such a multifaceted 
character. Rather, I contend that we must introduce power and inequal- 
ity into our paradigm for interpreting histories of artistic exchange between 
Europe and its colonial possessions during the early modern period. In the 
same way that the Spanish invasion, conquest, and colonization of Americas 
can hardly be described as a benign “encounter,” nor can the collision of vi- 
sual systems that emerged out of these historical conditions. The globalization 
of the Renaissance was itself a series of visual conquests, as Serge Gruzinski 
has argued, that entailed the attempted destruction of pre-Columbian visual 
systems and the imposition of new visual languages, techniques, and media.® 
To describe this contested terrain as a visual encounter would be to assume 
that indigenous artists and patrons had the choice to reject the onslaught of 
European images and the religious and cultural ideologies that they encod- 
ed. European art, both secular and religious, imported and locally produced, 
was upheld by a complex infrastructure that retained its legitimacy through 
territorial occupation and wealth extraction as well as religious and cultural 
repression. 

Artificially conferring equal footing to indigenous, mixed-race or black artists 
with respect to their European counterparts in an effort to grant them agency 
in the artistic arena inevitably does just the opposite; it distorts the historical 
record by interpreting coercion as choice and hybridity as a peaceful conver- 
gence of visual systems. Gustavo Verdesio’s critique of Néstor Garcia Canclini’s 
important work on hybridity is particularly apt here. He argues that we can- 
not celebrate hybrid cultures and practices without also acknowledging “the 
constitutive violence that lies at the origin of the social situation that serves as 
the framework for the aforementioned hybrid practices.”? Art historians have 


7 Walter Mignolo, The Darker Side of Western Modernity: Global Futures, Decolonial Options 
(Durham, NC, 2011), 20. 

8 See Serge Gruzinski, La colonización de lo imaginario: sociedades indígenas y occidental- 
ización en el México español, siglos XVI-XVI11 (Mexico City, 1991). 

9 Gustavo Verdesio, “Colonialism Now and Then: Colonial Latin American Studies in the Light 
of the Predicament of Latin Americanism,’ in Colonialism Past and Present: Reading and 
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examined the issue of hybridity in the art of colonial Latin America at length 
(and its analogue mestizaje, frequently used in Latin American scholarship); 
my desire is not to contest the utility of hybridity models to the phenomenon of 
cross-cultural fertilization in the visual arts. Indeed, these concepts have prov- 
en very fruitful for examining the transformations of iconography, style, and 
techniques within colonial contexts.!? Rather, a corresponding understanding 
of hybridity as grounded in epistemic violence sheds light on the more trou- 
bling aspects of cultural interaction and its visual manifestations. The visual 
arts have the ability to hold multitudes; a single object can express both the 
generative, creative aspects of the cross-cultural interactions that made 
the work possible while also standing as testament to the mechanisms of co- 
lonial control that uphold the socioeconomic milieu in which the artist par- 
ticipates. It is up to the historian to navigate the visual and archival record in a 
way that does justice to the varied historical and aesthetic forces that brought 
a given work of art into the world. 

Decolonizing the Global Renaissance would enable us to take a step be- 
yond expanding the geographical or temporal frame through which we view 
early modern artistic production. Following the contributions made by Walter 
Mignolo, Aníbal Quijano, Silvia Rivera Cusicanqui, Sylvia Wynter, and others, I 
see a decolonial model of early modern art history as one that is keenly atten- 
tive to the hegemonic systems of power that served to naturalize the subjuga- 
tion of indigenous aesthetic practices." It sees the visual arts as inseparable 


Writing about Colonial Latin America Today, ed. Alvaro Felix Bolaños and Gustavo Verdesio 
(Albany, NY, 2001), 10. See also Jorge Cañizares-Esguerra and Benjamin Breen, “Hybrid 
Atlantics: Future Directions for the History of the Atlantic World," History Compass 11, 
no. 8 (2013): 601-602. 

10 — Forasampling of critical reflections on hybridity and mestizaje as applied to colonial Latin 
American art, see J. Jorge Klor de Alva, "The Postcolonization of the (Latin) American 
Experience: A Reconsideration of ‘Colonialism, ‘Postcolonialism, and Mestizaje,” in 
After Colonialism: Imperial Histories and Postcolonial Displacements, ed. Gyan Prakash 
(Princeton, 1995), 241-75; Serge Gruzinski, The Mestizo Mind: The Intellectual Dynamics 
of Colonization and Globalization, trans. Deke Dusinberre (London, 2002); and Carolyn 
Dean and Dana Leibsohn, “Hybridity and Its Discontents: Considering Visual Culture in 
Colonial Spanish America,’ Colonial Latin American Review 12, no. 1 (2003): 5-35. 

11 For further discussion, see Mignolo, The Darker Side of the Renaissance; Walter Mignolo, 
Local Histories/Global Designs: Coloniality, Subaltern Knowledges, and Border Thinking 
(Princeton, 2000); Mignolo, The Darker Side of Western Modernity; Anibal Quijano, 
“Coloniality of Power, Eurocentrism, and Latin America,’ Nepantla: Views from the South 1, 
no. 3 (2000): 533-80; Mabel Moraña, Enrique D. Dussel, and Carlos A. Jáuregui, ed., 
Coloniality at Large: Latin America and the Postcolonial Debate (Durham, NC, 2008); Silvia 
Rivera Cusicanqui, "Ch'ixinakax Utxiwa’: A Reflection on the Practices and Discourses 
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from the colonial worlds within which they are generated and received. And 
finally, a decolonial perspective would take the trauma of conquest and inva- 
sion as the ground zero for an art history of the colonial Americas rather than 
Renaissance Italy or an expansionist late medieval Spain. In so doing, we can 
begin to disassociate a globalizing Renaissance or Baroque from triumphalist 
narratives of splendor and cultural development. The gaze through which we 
view the Global Renaissance often matches that of the very social actors who 
extended Europe's sphere of influence across the world and who promulgat- 
ed, in the words of Quijano, “a view of the differences between Europe and 
non-Europe as natural (racial) differences and not consequences of a history 
of power"? A decolonial approach to the history of art thus re-centers art his- 
tories that have been pushed to the periphery while still acknowledging the 
asymmetrical power relations at play between Europeans and their colonial 
subjects. 

What would it mean to rewrite a history of art from the vantage point of 
the Global South, whose positionality at the receiving end of a globalized 
Renaissance differed considerably from Europe's self-image that it projected 
onto the world? If we speak of a visual invasion of Renaissance and Baroque 
models into the Americas, then we can more productively assess the stakes of 
non-European participation in the art-making process. This approach would 
enable us to reorient our perspective on the way that visual models were im- 
posed and received, willingly or not, by artists within the Americas. A deco- 
lonial perspective on Renaissance art during the age of colonial expansion 
would, in turn, also add nuance to the terms under which we understand Latin 
American art from this period. Viceregal art is often treated as art that just so 
happened to coincide with colonization. But if we simply change one word in 
that construction and rearticulate it as art produced under colonization, then 
we can see this body of work as causally connected to colonial projects rather 
than as a temporal happenstance. 

In the pages to follow, I draw examples from the Andean region of South 
America, which became incorporated into the Viceroyalty of Peru in 1535, to 
provide a glimpse into the conditions faced by indigenous and mestizo artists 
in the production of religious artworks for ecclesiastical and private patrons. I 
look specifically at the city of Cuzco, Peru, the original capital of the Inca em- 
pire (known in its time by the Quechua term Tawantinsuyu), which remained 


of Decolonization,” South Atlantic Quarterly 11, no. 1 (2012): 95-109; and Sylvia Wynter, 
“Unsettling the Coloniality of Being/Power/Truth/Freedom: Towards the Human, After 
Man, Its Overrepresentation—An Argument,” cr: The New Centennial Review 3, no. 3 
(2004): 257-337. 

12 Quijano, “Coloniality of Power” 190. 
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an active center of artistic production throughout the colonial period. Scholars 
have written extensively on the artistic grandeur of colonial Cuzco, which 
boasts dozens of baroque churches filled to the brim with spectacular artworks 
that evince a dynamic and creative fusion of indigenous and European visual 
systems. The scholarly emphasis on the dazzling surface appearance of these 
works of art and architecture—our fetishization of their visual hybridity, as 
Carolyn Dean and Dana Leibsohn have argued—invariably distracts us from 
the conditions and circumstances of their production.!? This essay examines 
the economic toll and social costs of artistic hybridity. While the Cuzco con- 
text cannot speak for the entirety of colonial Latin America, it provides a case 
study into the difficulties of reconciling the visual splendor of colonial art and 
architecture with the little-studied labor conditions under which much of it 
was generated. 


Art, Labor and Inequality in Colonial Cuzco 


To illuminate these points, I discuss a series of artists’ contracts from the sev- 
enteenth century to address issues of racialized inequality in the domain of 
artistic labor. The specific circumstances under which Andean artists worked 
during the colonial period still remain poorly understood. This is due in part 
to the paucity of known archival documentation on artistic guilds. Moreover, 
scholars have suggested that digging deeper into the archives may not nec- 
essarily solve the problem; it appears that artists and patrons did not always 
resort to the legal system when they drew up contracts, and may have nego- 
tiated more informal, verbal agreements, especially by the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.!* Despite these challenges, the pioneering studies 
by Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle, Carol Damian, Ramon Gutiérrez, Maya Stanfield- 
Mazzi, and others have offered important insights into the socioeconomic 
dimensions of art making in colonial Peru, from which I draw here.5 What 


13 Carolyn Dean and Dana Leibsohn, “Hybridity and its Discontents: Considering Visual 
Culture in Colonial Spanish America,’ Colonial Latin American Review 12, no. 1 (2003): 
13-16. 

14 Maya Stanfield-Mazzi, "The Possessor's Agency: Private Art Collecting in the Colonial 
Andes,” Colonial Latin American Review 18, no. 3 (2009): 352. 

15 See Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño. Datos para una historia del 
arte en el Perú (Cuzco, 1960); Ramón Gutiérrez, “Los gremios y academias en la produc- 
ción del arte colonial," in Pintura, escultura y artes útiles en iberoamérica, 1500-1825, ed. 
Ramón Gutiérrez (Madrid, 1995), 25-50; Carol Damian, "Artist and Patron in Colonial 
Cuzco: Workshops, Contracts, and a Petition for Independence," Colonial Latin American 
Historical Review 4, no. 1 (1995): 25-53; Stanfield-Mazzi, “The Possesor's Agency"; and 
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I wish to contribute to this discussion is a specific focus on differential pay 
structures accorded to indigenous-descended and Spanish or creole artists and 
their broader implications for issues of agency, hybridity, and colonial domina- 
tion in the artistic arena. 

For the purposes of this essay, I have analyzed data from 240 artists’ con- 
tracts in Cuzco written between 1600 and 1704.'* The contracts feature a variety 
of artistic professions, including bricklayers, architects, stonemasons, carpen- 
ters, painters, gilders, organ makers, musicians, sculptors, and overseers. The 
vast majority of the commissions from this sample were religious in nature, 
destined for churches, convents, monasteries, and chapels within the city of 
Cuzco and its environs. The patrons included priests, administrators, mayor- 
domos (stewards) of various confraternities, indigenous caciques (local lead- 
ers), and artists themselves who sought assistants to complete their projects. 
Projects ranged from building retablos (altarpieces) to hauling stones from the 
Inca fortress of Sacsayhuaman for use in the construction of colonial churches. 
These documents offer a wealth of insight into the process of artistic produc- 
tion and patronage in mid-colonial Cuzco, not only in terms of the economic 
dimensions of Andean art during this period, but also with respect to local 
understandings of taste, talent, and beauty, as will be discussed shortly. 

The 240 contracts yielded the following number of specialists: twenty-two 
architects, three blacksmiths, five bricklayers, twenty-seven carpenters, one dra- 
maturge, fifty-one ensambladores (joiners, or more specifically, assemblers of al- 
tarpieces) as well as six ensambladores who also worked in carpentry or sculpture, 


Luisa Elena Alcalá, “On Perceptions of Value in Colonial Art,” in Journeys to New Worlds: 
Spanish and Portuguese Colonial Art in the Roberta and Richard Hubler Collection, ed. 
Suzanne Stratton-Pruitt (Philadelphia, 2013), 18-27. 

16 This sample was drawn from the pioneering work of Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle, who tran- 
scribed hundreds of conciertos (contracts) in Cuzco's regional archive as well as 34 books 
of the Actas de Cabildos (meeting minutes of the governing council) from Lima, which 
were first published in a series of articles in the Revista del Archivo Histórico del Cuzco in 
1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1957, and 1960, and together compiled into his 1960 book, Derroteros 
de arte cuzqueño. While scholars have widely cited a number of the contracts that appear 
in this invaluable book, this is the first publication to my knowledge to conduct a system- 
atic analysis of the data from these contracts. It should be noted that the book includes 
contracts that span the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, but for the purposes of this 
study, I chose to only include contracts from the seventeenth century, with one exception 
of a contract from 1704. While Cornejo Bouroncle's book could not possibly include every 
artistic contract produced in colonial Cuzco, his painstaking work in not only transcrib- 
ing, but locating hundreds of contracts interspersed between hundreds of thousands of 
pages of archival documentation suggests that his book and the seventeenth-century 
contracts that I extracted from it for this study very much constitute a representative 
sample of Cuzco’s artistic life during this period. 
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four founders, twenty gilders (some of whom were also master painters), nine- 
teen goldsmiths and silversmiths, one hauler, two locksmiths, twenty-three ma- 
sons, one musician, twelve organ makers, one overseer, thirty-two painters, two 
passementerie makers, three roofers, seven sculptors, thirty-five stoneworkers, 
and two workers whose profession was unspecified (table 3.1).7 








TABLE 3.1 Overview of artistic professions and wages in Cuzco, 1600-1704 (sorted 
alphabetically), from Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño. Datos 
para una historia del arte en el Perú (Cuzco, 1960) 
Specialty Number #Spaniards #Indiansor Unspecified Wage range (lowest 
in sample Mestizos or other and highest) 
Architect or 22 21 1 o 40 — 2,250 pesos 
Architectural 
Assistant 
Blacksmithing 3 1 2 o 50 pesos/year — 
750 pesos] year + 2 
black slaves 
Carpentry 2m 11 15 1 10 pesos/year — 
100 pesos/month 
(for 3 months) 
Dramaturgy 1i 1 o o 8 reales/day 
Foundry 4 1 1 100 — 600 pesos 
Gilding 20 13 7 o 13 pesos/month — 
10,000 pesos 
Goldsmithing 19 18 o 1 “de color 1 real/ounce — 
and pardo y 8 pesos/marco 
Silversmithing natural de 
la ciudad de 
Trujillo” 
Hauling 1 o 1 o 3 reales/day and 
cloth for pants 
Joining 57 40 16 1 indio 4 reales/day — 
“ladino en 100,000 pesos 
la lengua 
española” 


17 This number exceeds 240 because contracts often involved multiple artists. 
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TABLE 3.1 Overview of artistic professions and wages in Cuzco, 1600-1704 (cont.) 








Specialty Number #Spaniards #Indiansor Unspecified Wage range (lowest 
in sample Mestizos or other and highest) 

Locksmithing 2 2 o o unspecified — 

1000 pesos 
Masonry 23 2 21 o 6 reales/day — 

7 pesos/day (950 

pesos for 

4 months) 
Musician 1 o 120 pesos/year 
Organ-making 12 6 6 170 pesos — 2,500 

pesos 
Overseeing 1 1 o 300 pesos 
Painting 32 22 10 6 pesos/painting — 

go pesos [painting 
Passementerie- 2 1 1 o 1 peso/pound of 
making passementerie — 

100 pesos and 

daily food 
Roofing 3 3 o o 130 pesos — 

400 pesos 
Sculpting 7 5 2 o 10 pesos + 

clothing — 600 

pesos 
Stoneworking 35 3 29 3 4 reales/day — 

2 pesos/day 
Unspecified 2 1 1 o 10 pesos/year + 


food — 170 pesos 
for 10 months 





* 1 real = 8 pesos 


* Indian/Mestizo category determined by ethnic label accorded to individual. If ethnicity not 


indicated, I included any individual with a Quechua surname within this category. 
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Each artistic specialty is classified according to three primary rubrics, in 
descending order of importance: maestro (master), oficial (journeyman who 
had been trained in a master's workshop), or simply by the profession, such as 
pintor (painter) or escultor (sculptor). A fourth category emerges within this 
classificatory scheme: indio maestro (master indian) or indio oficial (indian 
journeyman). For instance, an indigenous sculptor at the master rank would 
be called an indio maestro escultor and an indigenous sculptor at the official 
rank would be labeled indio oficial escultor. This ethnic qualifier of indio always 
precedes the profession, carrying the implicit assumption that native masters 
would always be Indians first, and artists second. As Carol Damian contends, 
“when an Indian maestro was contracted, the designation of race preempted 
the status of accomplishment.”!® Spanish artists are rarely, if ever identified as 
such; they remain unmarked in the contracts, which underscores the unequal 
foundations upon which the guild system was built. To be an unmarked artist 
was to enjoy the social prestige of occupying the highest echelons of the pro- 
fession in which your ethnicity was affirmed to the point of it being rendered 
unremarkable. This is particularly ironic in light of the fact that Spaniards were 
a minority in this indigenous and mestizo-dominated city. 

The privilege of being unmarked becomes even clearer when we consider the 
case of certain artists who either chose not to represent themselves as indig- 
enous or who were not even classified as native artists because of the success 
they had achieved in their profession. Take, for instance, the well-known in- 
digenous sculptor and retablo-maker Juan Tomas Tuyru Tupac (also spelled 
Tuyrutopa; active 1677-1706). Tuyru Tupac completed a number of prestigious 
commissions in the city of Cuzco, including the pulpit and general design for 
the chapel of the Hospital of San Pedro and the famous sculpture of the Virgin 
of la Almudena.?? Indeed, he was celebrated by Cuzco’s famed Bishop and 
arts patron Manuel de Mollinedo y Angulo, (r. 1673-1699) as one of the city’s 
most talented artists. Mollinedo acknowledged his status as “noble Indian of 
Inca descent.?? Tuyru Tupac’s illustrious indigenous ancestry merely height- 
ened his prestige in Mollinedo’s eyes, who sought out native talent during his 
tenure as Bishop not only for their excellence in the arts, but perhaps also to 
demonstrate the successes of the Catholic church in cultivating indigenous 
artists who dedicated their lives to the production of religious works of art. 
Indeed, the trope of the indigenous artist as a faithful servant to God through 


18 Damian, “Artist and Patron in Colonial Cuzco, 31. 

19 See Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño, 81. 

20 Referenced in Luis Eduardo Wuffarden, “From Apprentices to ‘Famous Brushes’: Native 
Artists in Colonial Peru,” in Contested Visions in the Spanish Colonial World, ed. Ilona 
Katzew (Los Angeles, 2012), 261. 
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his production of images was well in place both in New Spain and Peru by 
the sixteenth century.?! But in the notarial archives, Tuyru Tupac appears 
to transcend a marked status and is consistently referred to as maestro ens- 
amblador y escultor.22 Similarly, Tuyru Tupac's contemporary, the celebrated 
painter Basilio Santa Cruz Pumacallao, was originally perceived by scholars 
as a Spanish artist because of his paintings' naturalism and deft emulation of 
European baroque styles.?? Indeed, in the archival documentation of his work, 
he is often identified without his maternal surname, and simply as Basilio 
Santa Cruz, maestro pintor.?^ 

The case of Tomás Tuyru Tupac and others like it highlights the great care we 
must take in cross-referencing archival sources, since identities cannot always 
be ascertained by the artists' name or title. Nevertheless, a few preliminary 
observations can be made from this sample. First, certain artistic specialties 
reside primarily in the domain of a single ethnic group, while others remain 
more mixed. For instance, all of the architects in the sample are of Spanish de- 
scent with the exception of one indigenous architectural assistant. Architects 
in colonial Latin America were frequently brought from Spain, and there re- 
mained a healthy competition among metropolitan centers to commission the 
most esteemed Spanish architects for construction of major churches and ca- 
thedrals. The rather prestigious position of ensamblador was also dominated 
by Spaniards and Spanish-descended workers; of the fifty-one ensambladores 
in the sample, only three were labeled as indio maestro ensamblador. Other 
indigenous artisans participated in the craft, but in the capacity as oficial or as 
assistants. 

On the other hand, sixteen of the twenty-three masons (albañiles) who as- 
sisted in architectural projects are identified as indigenous (and we could rea- 
sonably increase that number to twenty-one, based on the Quechua surnames 
Aucuchupa, Guamán, Quicya Guamán, Rimache, and Vilcahuamán of masons 
who were not labeled as “indio”).2° Examination of these contracts reveals that 
indigenous masons received substantially less pay than their Spanish peers for 
equivalent projects, even when the indigenous mason carried a higher rank. To 
take one example, consider Francisco Sánchez, indio maestro albañil, who was 
commissioned to rebuild the entire church of Acomayo (a town located about 


21 Luisa Elena Alcalá, "Fue necesario hacernos más que pintores” Pervivencias y transfor- 
maciones de la profesión pictórica en hispanoamérica;' in Las sociedades ibéricas y el mar 
a finales del siglo xv1, ed. Fernando Checa Cremades (Lisbon, 1998), go. 

22 Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño, 81, 87-88. 

23 Dean and Leibsohn, *Hybridity and Its Discontents,’ 22-23. 

24 Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño, 70-72. 

25 Ibid., 39, 16, 137, 171. 
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65 miles southeast of Cuzco) from its foundations (levantar desde los cimien- 
tos) in 1663 for a total of 1000 pesos.?9 By contrast, the Spanish artisan Juan de 
Pantones in 1600 was commissioned to build a refectory, high cloister, and the 
arches for the cloister of the Convento de la Merced in Cuzco. Pantones was 
ranked as oficial de albanileria, which is ranked below maestro. He was not 
only paid 1200 pesos for the job, but he was also promised two Castillian rams 
and a bushel of flour each month.?” In other words, Pantones still received 
greater compensation for an equivalent commission despite his lower rank. 
Other indios maestros albañiles fared far worse than Sanchez. For instance, 
another contract references Ambrocio Quispe, who in 1633 was paid a mere 
forty pesos over the course of three months to build houses on Calle Nueva, a 
street in Cuzco close to the main plaza.?8 

The field of organ making presents us with another snapshot into race- 
based wage differentials. Both indigenous and Spanish artisans participated in 
the profession; in fact, we have an almost even split in the sample. Of twelve 
organ makers, it appears that six are indigenous or of indigenous descent; 
three contracts from 1663 involve the patronage of Pedro Huamán, who isiden- 
tified differently in each one. He is listed as indio, Maestro organero (Indian, 
Master organ maker) in one contract; as natural de Arequipa, maestro organero 
(from Arequipa, master organ maker) in another; and finally, as Indio natu- 
ral de Corahuasi (Indian from Corahuasi [which is located near Arequipa ]).?? 
Given the specialty and the fact that all three contracts are from the same year, 
it would be safe to assume that they all refer to the same individual. These 
variations in the way that Huamán presents himself to the notary reveal to us 
the fluidity of these labels and identities. Nevertheless, fluidity does not always 
translate into equity. The Spanish artists Martín Cabellas and Gabriel Cabezas 
received 2,500 pesos and 1,300 pesos for constructing new organs for churches 
in the towns of Acos and Coporaque, respectively.?? The indigenous masters 
Felipe Poma and Pedro Huamán, by contrast, received 500 and 700 pesos for 
similar commissions.?! 

These wage discrepancies become even clearer when we consider the data 
for the top and bottom thirty earners of the sample. The top thirty earners in 
the sample received wages spanning 1,000 to 100,000 pesos for a single commis- 
sion (table 3.2). 


26 Ibid, 65. 


27 Ibid., 118. 
28 Ibid. 157. 


29 Ibid., 63, 65-66. 
30 Ibid., 137, 174-75. 
31 Ibid. 39, 63. 
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Top 30 earners in artistic professions in Cuzco, 1600-1704 (sorted by year), from Jorge 


Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño. Datos para una historia del arte 


en el Perú (Cuzco, 1960) 








Artist Specialty Type of job Payment Duration Date 

Martin Gonzalez Maestro arquitecto Architecture 2,250 pesos Unspecified 1627 

Juan de Ezaguirre Unspecified Architecture 1,100 pesos 3 months 1627 

Martín González de Unspecified Painting 2,200 pesos Unspecified 1627 

Lagos 

Juan Rodriguez Maestro de dorar Gilding 5,000 pesos Unspecified 1631 

Samanéz 

Pedro de Mesa Maestro Joining 3,000 pesos 1 year 1633 
ensamblador 

Gabriel Cabezas Maestro de hacer Organ 1,300 pesos Unspecified 1633 
órganos 

Martín Cabellas Maestro de hacer Organ 2,500 pesos In time for 1634 
órganos Corpus Christi 

Martín de Torres Maestro arquitecto Architecture 1,300 pesos DueJanuary1, 1634 

1635 

Juan Ríos (camanejo) Camanejo (Ríos) Painting and 2500 pesos 7 months 1637 

y Martín de Torres and Maestro pintor y Joining 

(maestro pintor y ensamblador (Torres) 

ensamblador) 

Martín de Torres Maestro Joining 1,400 pesos Finish in 1638 1637 
ensamblador 

Martín de Torres Maestro Joining 1,600 pesos Unspecified 1644 
ensamblador 

Francisco Domínguez Maestro albañil Architecture 1,600 pesos Unspecified 1649 

de Chávez y Orellana 

[sic; Arellano?] 

Lorenzo de Pineda Maestro cerrajero Locksmithing 1,000 pesos 1year 1651 

Pedro Galeano Maestro Joining 5,500 pesos Unspecified 1659 
ensamblador 

Juan Calderón Maestro dorador Gilding 2,500 pesos Unspecified 1659 

Lázar Pardo de Lagos Maestro pintor y Gilding 4,500 pesos Unspecified 1660 
dorador 

Pedro de Oquendo Maestro Joining 19,000 pesos Unspecified 1662 


ensamblador 
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Artist Specialty Type of job Payment Duration Date 
Francisco Domínguez Maestro arquitecto Architecture 750 pesos, 1 year 1663 
de Chávez y Arellano 1 ram each 
week, 4 loaves 
of bread/day, 
and a bottle 
of good wine 
each month 
Martín de Loaiza Maestro dorador Gilding 1,100 pesos Unspecified 1663 
Francisco Dominguez Maestro arquitecto Architecture 2,000 pesos, Unspecified 1663 
de Chavez food and 
drink 
Francisco Sanchez Indio, maestro Masonry 1,000 pesos Unspecified 1663 
albañil 
Diego Martínez de Maestro mayor del Architecture 4,600 pesos Unspecified 1664 
Oviedo oficio de arquitecto 
Cristóbal López Indio natural, Joining 1,500 pesos Unspecified 1668 
maestro 
ensamblador 
Cristóbal Clemente Maestro pintor Gilding 10,000 pesos 10 months 1670 
Pedro de Oquendo Maestro arquitecto Architecture 2,000 pesos Unspecified 1674 
in addition 
to amount 
from previous 
contract 
Mateo Tuyrotopa Oficial dorador Gilding 1,200 pesos Unspecified 1677 
[indio or descended] 
Juan Thomas Maestro Joining and Everything at Unspecified 1679 
Tuyrutopa ensamblador y Sculpting his cost, only 
escultor [indio or giving him 
descended] an Indian to 
help each day; 
100,000 pesos 
Martín de Carbajal Maestro carpintero Carpentry 1,250 pesos 5 months 1679 
Pedro Gutiérrez Maestro Joining 2,600 pesos Unspecified 1692 


ensamblador 
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Among these thirty artists, only two are identified as indigenous and an ad- 
ditional two are of indigenous descent but not labeled as such. These artists 
also occupy the lower limits of the group, earning 1,000 and 1,500 pesos for their 
work. Incidentally, the very highest earner also happens to be indigenous: the 
aforementioned Juan Tomás Tuyru Tupac, who was to receive a whopping 
100,000 pesos to gild the main retablo and produce twenty-five sculptures 
for the Church of Santa Ana (although he was expected to cover the cost of 
materials).32 But on the whole, the highest wages were consistently given to 
Spanish artists. For some, compensation went beyond currency. In payment 
for spending a year at the Convento de Santo Domingo overseeing work on the 
choir, a certain Francisco Domínguez de Chávez y Arellano received 750 pesos 
as well as one ram and four loaves of bread a week, and “a bottle of good wine 
each month.”33 

Out of the bottom thirty earners, twenty are identified as “indio” and an 
additional two are indigenous based on their Quechua surnames (table 3.3). 








TABLE 3.3 Bottom 3o earners in artistic professions in Cuzco, 1600-1704 (sorted by year), from 
Jorge Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño. Datos para una historia del 
arte en el Perú (Cuzco, 1960) 
Artist Specialty/ethnicity Type ofjob Payment Duration Date 
Gerónimo Sculptor and Sculpting and Clothing entirely — 1 year 1618 
Gutiérrez painter and oficial Painting made from cloth 
andMiguel pintor, respectively from Quito, a 
de Romaní coat, a doublet 
from Motilla, a 
hat, a pair of silk 
stockings, two 
ruan shirts, twelve 
pairs of shoes from 
Córdoba, ten pesos 
of silver, and food 
to eat for all year. 
Juan Ruíz de Representante de ^ Theater 8 reales/day 1 year 1643 
Lara comedias 
32 Ibid, 8. 
33  “..sele pagará 750 pesos corrrientes de a ocho reales, un carnero cada semana, cuatro 


panes cada día y una botija de vino bueno, cada mes.” Ibid., 63. 
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Artist Specialty/ethnicity Type of job Payment Duration Date 
Felipe Santa Indio oficial cantero Stoneworking  6reales/day 1 year 1645 
Cruz 
Martín Indio from Hauling 3 reales/dayand 1 year 1645 
Quispe Colquepata baize cloth for 

pants 
Juan de Soria Unspecified Stoneworking  4reales/day 1 year 1646 
Diego Indio from Oropesa Stoneworking 4 reales/day 1 year 1646 
Fernandez 
Juan Unspecified Stoneworking 4 reales/day Unspecified 1646 
Maldonado 
Francisco Indio from Joining 6 pesos/year, a 3 years 1646 
Aima Chinchaipucyo piece of clothing, 

a shirt, a mantle 

made from abasca 

(thick) cloth, 

breech-cloth, a 

common hat, and 

at the end of three 

years, he will be 

given an adze, 

saw, brush, and 

jointer 
Pascual Indio from Parish of Stoneworking  6reales/day 1 year 1646 
Quispe Belén 
Pedro Chama Indio from Stoneworking  3reales/day 1 year 1646 

Chincheros 

JuanPuca Indio from Huasac Stoneworking ^ 4reales/day 1 year 1646 
Juan Martín Indio from Yucay — Stoneworking  6reales/day, 5 1 year 1646 

pesos in advance 
Juan Indio oficial cantero Stoneworking 4 reales/day 1 year 1646 
Hernández 
Pedro Pizarro Oficial pintor Painting 4 reales /day Unspecified 1648 
Joseph de Oficial de tirador de Goldsmithing ^ 8 reales/dayand 6 months 1649 
Béhar oro y plata and food on the days 

Silversmithing he works 
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TABLE 3.3 Bottom 3o earners in artistic professions in Cuzco, 1600-1704 (sorted by year) (cont.) 
Artist Specialty/ethnicity Type of job Payment Duration Date 
Marcos Indio natural Joining 6 pesos the 1st 4 years 1649 
Quispe year and dress 
made from cloth 
from Quito, 
mantle, breeches, 
shirt made from 
abasca (thick) 
cloth, hat, eight 
pairs of shoes, 
and daily food; 10 
pesos] year for the 
next three years 
and clothing and 
food 
Domingo Indio natural Carpentry 50 pesos and 1 year 1650 
Inquil lodging at the 
hospital 
Miguel Maestro albañil Masonry 6 reales/day, 2 years 1650 
Quicya housing, and 3 
Guamán reales per week to 
buy meat, and 10 
pesos for account 
Diego Quispe Unspecified Unspecified 10 pesos/year and Unspecified 1650 
[indio or daily food 
descended] 
Melchor Indio from the Masonry 1 peso/day 1 year 1650 
Benito Parish of Santiago 
Martin Indios Masonry 1 peso/day Unspecified 1650 
Paucar, 
Salvador 
Topa, Martin 
Yupanqui, 
and Bernabé 
Paucar 
Juan Guamán Indio from Caicay Masonry 6 reales/day(in 4years 1651 


silver) 
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Artist Specialty/ethnicity Type of job Payment Duration Date 
Melchor Indio albañil Masonry 6 reales/day(in 4 years 1651 
Guaman silver) 

Marcos Indio albañil y Masonry 6 reales/day(in 4years 1651 
Quispe cantero silver) 

Cristobal Indio, oficial pintor Painting 8 pesos/month,  1year 1651 
Pauccar yyanacona de la and 20 pesos for 

iglesia mayor account 

Andrés From Huamanga Painting 5 reales |day, 6 months 1664 
Paredes food and dinner, 


5 varas of cloth 
from Quito and 7 


of ordinary ruan 





The wages here range from ten pesos a year to less than one peso a day. Keeping 
in mind that indigenous males between the ages of eighteen and fifty were re- 
quired to pay annual tribute to the Spanish crown, which on average, amount- 
ed to about five to six pesos per year, the wages that some indigenous artists 
earned would have barely enabled them to eke out an existence.3* In some 
cases, they would be forced to leave a commission midway through if called 
upon to participate in the mita, or rotational labor draft, at the Potosí mines, 
which was required of all able-bodied indigenous men. Some of the lowest- 
paid artisans were contracted on an annual basis to serve as assistant to a mas- 
ter. For example, in 1646, the Spanish maestro ensamblador Martín de Torres 
contracted Francisco Aima, an Indian from the town of Chinchaipucyo, to 
assist him in his work for a total of three years, receiving “six pesos each year, a 
piece of clothing, shirt, mantle, breeches, and a common hat, and at the end of 
the three years, he will be given an adze, a razor, a saw, and a jointer."?6 Another 
indigenous laborer, Martín Quispe, was contracted in 1645 to haul stones for 


34 Kenneth]. Andrien, Andean Worlds: Indigenous History, Culture, and Consciousness Under 
Spanish Rule, 1532-1825 (Albuquerque, 2001), 51. 

35 Alcala, "Fue necesario hacernos más que pintores,” 89. 

36 =“... ganando seis pesos cada año, una pieza de ropa, camiseta, manto de abasca, calzón de 
pañete y un sombrero común y al fin de los 3 años le ha de dar una azuela, un cepillo, una 
sierra y una garlopa.” Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño, 148—49. 
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a year for construction projects at the Cuzco Cathedral, receiving three reales 
a day (one peso is equivalent to eight reales), plus cloth to make pants.?" 

In numerical terms, Spaniards make up 86% of the top earners and indig- 
enous Andeans make up 73% of the lowest earners. For each of the professions 
featured in table 1, Indian artists received the lowest wage listed in the wage 
range and Spaniards received the highest, with the exception of the “Joining” 
category, whose highest wage went to the aforementioned Juan Tomás Tuyru 
Tupac. When we consider the profound inequality built into the structure of 
the guild system during the seventeenth century, it makes it more difficult to 
conceptualize the artistic process as a cross-cultural “partnership” or “encoun- 
ter" For many, working in the artistic realm was a means of survival at its most 
rudimentary level. The contracts considered here remind us of the profound 
discrepancies in the earning potential and opportunities for advancement 
between indigenous and Spanish artists. This is not even to speak of Afro- 
Peruvian artists; in 1649 with the establishment of the painters’ guild in Lima, 
maestros pintores were prohibited from hiring Black, mulato (of African and 
European descent), and zambo (of African and indigenous descent) artists to 
work as their apprentices.385 While the success of artists like Diego Quispe Tito, 
Juan Tomás Tuyru Tupac, Basilio Santa Cruz Pumacallao and others confirms 
the tremendous influence of indigenous artists in colonial Cuzco, we must also 
keep in mind the hundreds of Andean artists who did not achieve such excep- 
tional status, but whose participation in artistic commissions was no less vital to 
the development of the city's aesthetic grandeur. Moreover, while Spanish and 
select few elite Andean artists could earn monetary compensation as a means 
of maintaining their livelihood and amassing capital, this generous compensa- 
tion was made possible through the gross under-compensation of indigenous 
labor. The profound ethnic and racial inequalities that shaped the guild system 
in seventeenth-century Cuzco at a moment of intense artistic flourishment 
speaks to the contradictions of a model of cross-cultural encounter in the ar- 
tistic fruits of the Global Renaissance. In a system that systematically devalued 
non-European labor and reserved upward mobility for only a smattering of in- 
digenous elites, the terms under which we conceive of artistic innovation and 
creativity must be tempered with an understanding of the material realities of 
the majority of Andean artists and artisans. The socioeconomic conditions 
of Cuzco’s guild system improved significantly in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, particularly in the industry of painting with the founding 


37 Ibid., 146-47. 
38 Alcalá, "Fue necesario hacernos más que pintores,” 88. 
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of the Cuzco School.?? Yet further research still remains to be done in terms of 
the extent to which artistic notoriety and social capital among indigenous art- 
ists of this period translated into actual economic autonomy. 


Andeans Forging their Own Art Histories 


In light of these caveats and considerations of the economic landscape in 
which indigenous artists operated, can we trace a history of art in the colonial 
Andes as it was understood by artists, patrons, and viewers? Is it possible to 
find generative meaning in the production of colonial art that attends to both 
issues of power as well as periodization? A return to the archives may help us to 
begin to answer this question. A number of contracts and inventories from the 
eighteenth century make reference to perfection and beauty that have drawn 
on two centuries of artistic expression and development in the region. We find 
a growing recognition of the value of Andean artistic practice among its own 
patrons and practitioners. For example, in a 1694 document, maestro pintor 
Francisco Rodriguez de Guzmán was contracted to teach the art of painting 
to Andrés Mercado, “so he can teach him the said job of Painter[,] drawing 
the bodies of male and female saints with total perfection."^? Other contracts 
expect the completed works of art to be completed “with total perfection and 
beauty” [con toda perfección y hermosura |. These documents remain relative- 
ly mute on just what constitutes these locally-defined standards of beauty, but 
we can imagine that much of the art produced in eighteenth-century Cuzco 
conformed to these tastes. And indeed, many of the paintings from this period 
lack the same type of naturalism that had characterized the art of the seven- 
teenth century, displaying instead a preference for rich depictions of fabric, 
bright color palettes, and flattened, idealized faces. Consider the following pas- 
sage from the Fundación de la Real Audiencia describing painters of the Cuzco 
School: "it can't be denied that these painters have a certain fire, imagination, 


39 See José de Mesa and Teresa Gisbert, Historia de la pintura cuzqueña (Lima, 1982); Horacio 
Villanueva Urteaga, “Nacimiento de la escuela cuzqueña de pintura,” Boletín del Archivo 
Departamental del Cuzco 1 (1985): 11-13; Teófilo Benavente Velarde, Pintores cusqueños 
de la colonia (Cuzco, 1995); and Luis Eduardo Wuffarden, “The Rise and Triumph of the 
Regional Schools, 1670-1750,” in Painting in Latin America, 1550-1820, ed. Luisa Elena 
Alcalá and Jonathan Brown (New Haven, 2014), 307-63. 

40  “.. para que le enseñe el dicho ofissio de Pintor dibujando con toda perfección los cuer- 
pos de los santos y santas.” Cornejo Bouroncle, Derroteros de arte cuzqueño, 106. 

41 Ibid., 78. 
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and a certain kind of taste, but they entirely ignore everything related to the 
instruction of art, they don’t know how to ennoble nature, nor modulate with 
their brushes; rather, their sacred images are agleam with imitation rather than 
invention. This statement was made in reference to the Spanish author's 
surprise when he found out that there existed a burgeoning market for Cuzco 
School paintings in Italy. Yet “beauty” and “perfection” had a different meaning 
for local artists and patrons. In a 1754 contract for a series of religious paintings, 
the Cuzqueño patron Gabriel Rincón stipulates that they should be painted 
“in rich colors, good faces” and executed “according to the customs of our art.”43 
This statement is predicated on the idea that by the eighteenth century, there 
existed a notion of an art that “belonged” to the Andes and which was mu- 
tually understood as such. One which had resonance as a visual system that 
dovetailed with and diverged from European practices at different moments in 
time, but always with a honed eye to its own historical genesis. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Ranges of Response: Asian Appropriation of 
European Art and Culture 


Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann 


One problem concerning the use of the word “Renaissance” as it appears in the 
title of this collection helps introduce the present essay. When it was first em- 
ployed in the nineteenth century, the term designated an epoch in European 
cultural history.! Even though “Renaissance” may increasingly be eclipsed by 
“Early Modern Era” in reference to the period between the fifteenth and the 
eighteenth centuries C.E., the notion persists that something epoch-making 
happened at this time. In any case the use of the word “Renaissance” puts the 
emphasis on Europe. To speak of “global Renaissance art” thus highlights a 
central issue that has increasingly been raised in discussions of world or global 
art history. This is the problem of Eurocentrism, meaning an undue focus on 
Europe in accounts of broader, intercontinental cultural relations that profess 
to consider the whole world. 

There are numerous reasons why scholars, including historians and espe- 
cially art historians, may have overemphasized Europe in describing relations 
with the wider world. While long traditions of discussion about what is now 
called art exist in Persian,? Chinese,3 and Japanese,* writing on what has come 
to be defined as art history arose in Europe during the period from ca. 1500 to 
ca. 1800. The methods, theories, and empirical observations invented then 


1 Jules Michelet, Histoire de France: La Renaissance (Paris, 1897-1903), vol. 9; see for an over- 
view Wallace Ferguson, The Renaissance in Five Centuries of Historical Thought (Boston, 1948). 

2 See David J. Roxburgh, Prefacing the Image: The Writing of Art History in Sixteenth-century 
Tran (Leiden, Boston and Cologne, 2001). 

3 See e.g. Josh Yiu, ed., Writing Modern Chinese Art: Historiographic Explorations (Seattle, 2009); 
Cao Yiqiang, “Anxiety and Expedience: Chinese Art History Seen in the Context of World Art,” 
in Compression Versus Expression: Containing and Explaining the World's Art, ed. John Onions 
(New Haven, 2006), 139-47; Cao Yiqiang, “World Art Studies and the Historiography of 
Chinese Art,” in World Art Studies: Exploring Concepts and Approaches, ed. Kitty Zijlmans and 
Wilfried van Damme (Amsterdam, 2008), 119-33; and Jerome Silbergeld, “Three Paradigms 
for the Consideration of Authenticity in Chinese Art,’ in Perspectives on Connoisseurship of 
Chinese Painting, ed. Jason C. Kuo (Washington, 2008), 67-87. 

4 See Yukio Lippit, Painting of the Realm: The Kano House of Painters in 17th-century Japan 
(Seattle and London, 2012). 
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were developed and institutionalized in museums and universities during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They often derived from considerations of 
national issues, were related to nationalistic aspirations, and in the main origi- 
nated out of studies of European phenomena.? Moreover, although exceptions 
exist, broader geographical accounts that aspired to universal history, the his- 
tory of all times and places, mostly stemmed from a European point of view. In 
recent years many art historians have developed interests in other geographical 
areas and in cross-cultural exchanges. An impetus now exists for a more global 
history of art, meaning one that includes phenomena from all over the planet. 
Nevertheless, changes in focus in Anglophone art history have not yet brought 
with them a widespread involvement with a broader, world, art history, in the 
spatial as well as temporal sense. Many scholars and students increasingly tend 
to concentrate on art of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, especially 
on more recent art, even as the horizons of art history have been expanded 
to include Asia and the rest of the world outside of Europe. One reasonable 
estimate is that as many as 75% or more of all graduate students in the United 
States now work on art from the later nineteenth century and following, and 
anecdotal evidence suggests that the situation is similar in many European 
countries. Still, interest in the world beyond Europe and the United States in 
these lands especially before most recent times is comparatively very minor, 
and while the global, as in this volume, has become a concern, it often seems 
to be an add-on. And the problem of Eurocentrism remains an issue. 

Some well-known factors have led to this situation, in which a preemi- 
nent role in the world is still assigned to Europe. Beginning in the nineteenth 
century European powers and the United States attained and maintained an 
imperialist status towards the rest of the world. This development was accom- 
panied by presuppositions about European and Euro-American importance, 
indeed superiority, in relation to cultures and societies in other geographical 
areas. Much thinking about the world that came from earlier models and par- 
adigms about development and power relations still affects perspectives on 
scholarship. 

But the contemporary economic and political situation seems to be sub- 
stantially different. As Asian countries like India, Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan 
have become economic powerhouses, China steadily increases its reach, and 
both European and North American military and political power have revealed 
their limits. At present, when general global relations may be changing yet 
again, further reflection and also consideration of earlier periods of cultural in- 
teraction and interrelationships are in order. It may be noted in regard to such 
historical considerations that some scholars have pointed out that the global 


5 Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Toward a Geography of Art (Chicago and London, 2004). 
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era was already anticipated in the thirteenth century, a period of cultural efflo- 
rescence and artistic achievement in Eurasia. This era has been described as an 
age before European hegemony, when cultures in Eurasia and northern Africa 
were certainly interrelated, but Europeans did not have the upper hand.® 

However, while Eurasia and Africa were in contact at this time, as indeed 
they were in earlier centuries, the first era that may accurately be called 
one of globalization began ca. 1500. Not until then did all the inhabited conti- 
nents of the world, their peoples, economies, materials, products, arts, and cul- 
tures come to be connected. All the inhabited continents of the world (Australia 
somewhat later) came into communication with each other and exchanged 
goods. These are all markers of present definitions of globalization. The period 
from ca. 1500 was traditionally presented to American and European students 
of older generations as an age of discovery.’ The description appeared to fit, 
because of such phenomena that occurred during the same decade as the ar- 
rival of Columbus and Cabral in the Americas and Da Gama going eastward 
to India, and two decades later circumnavigation of the globe by the crew of 
Magellan. Europeans seemed to initiate the first world-wide interchange by 
bringing the lands of the Americas and ultimately Australia into continuing 
contact with the rest of the inhabited world. 

It has however become increasingly clear that a Eurocentric perspective is 
hardly satisfactory for accounts of the first period of globalization from ca. 1500, 
just as it has been observed that it does not fit the period before it. Although 
Europeans (the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal) took advantage of early con- 
tacts to subjugate the peoples of Central and South America, they by no means 
succeeded in doing so elsewhere. Spaniards, Portuguese, and English may have 
dreamed of global conquest? but until the end of the eighteenth century only 
in a few exceptional instances, as in the Philippines, did Europeans acquire 
more than trading outposts in Asia (notably Malacca, Macao, Goa, Gambon, 
Batavia [now Jakarta], and Deshima) or in Africa (e.g. Sofala, Mombasa, 
Luanda, and Cape Town). Until several centuries passed Europeans never 
fully gained the upper hand anywhere in Asia, nor, except for small enclaves, 
in Africa. The initial European incursions were facilitated by improvements in 
shipping and by the application of gunpowder to warfare at sea, much as 
the so-called gunpowder empires (the Safavids, Ottomans, and Mughals) 


6 Janet L. Abu-Lughod, Before European Hegemony: The World System A. D. 1250-1350 (New York, 
1989). 

7 One example (in English) out of many is David Arnold, The Age of Discovery, 1400-1600 
(London and New York, 2002; first ed. 1983). 

8 Serge Gruzinski, The Eagle and the Dragon: European Expansion and Globalization in the 16th 
Century (Malden, 2014). 
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simultaneously expanded on land.? But despite the impact of European in- 
terventions into trading networks especially in the Indian Ocean, it has even 
been said of the years between 1500 and 1800 that as far as European impact is 
concerned, "Europeans crawled like lice on the hide of the continent of Asia.”!° 

Thus before ca. 1800 there seems little justification for overemphasizing 
European preponderance in world history, especially in relation to Asia. A 
broad view of material exchanges between Europe and Asia during centuries 
before ca. 1800 indicates that economic and political relations were vastly dif- 
ferent than after that approximate date. As is well known, in the early modern 
period raw materials, especially, silver bullion, flowed from the Americas (and 
to a lesser degree Europe) to Asia, notably to China, Japan, and India. Luxury 
items, tea silk, porcelain, lacquer, and other finished artifacts returned in ex- 
change to Europe. The paradigm of centers and peripheries in world history 
proposed by geographically minded historians such as Immanuel Wallerstein 
and Fernand Braudel may consequently also be reversed.!! Theirs was a picture 
of the world in which certain centers or epicenters exist to which other lands 
may be regarded as provincial or peripheral, and these centers were in Europe. 
Whether or not this paradigm is valid as such, until the introduction of wide- 
spread industrial production in Europe and the extension of European politi- 
cal and military imperialism from the late eighteenth century, the main centers 
of economic power cannot be claimed without question to have been located 
in Europe itself before that time. It has been argued that real economic power 
lay rather in East Asia and South Asia earlier. Furthermore, China during the 
centuries of the later Ming and early Qing dynasty was the largest country in 
the world in terms of population and area; Mughal India from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century exceeded any European land in these respects, too, 
and so did the Ottoman Turkish Empire. 


9 See the classic essay by William H. McNeil, The Age of Gunpowder Empires, 1450-1800 
(Washington, Dc, 1989). Tonio Andrade, The Gunpowder Age: China, Military Innovation, 
and the Rise of the West in World History (Princeton, 2016) following the earlier thesis 
of Carlo M. Cipolla, Guns and Sails in the Early Phase of European Expansion, 1400-1700 
(London, 1965), discusses the impact of European maritime intervention. 

10 Leonard Blussé and Felipe Fernández-Armesto, ed., Shifting Communities and Identity 
Formation in Early Modern Asia (Leiden, 2003), 2. Kenneth Pomeranz, The Great diver- 
gence: China, Europe, and the Making of the Modern World Economy (Princeton, 2000), 
offers a balanced assessment and a review of the literature. Pomeranz's essay and repub- 
lication in succeeding editions has catalyzed continuing discussion. 

11 Fernand Braudel, Civilisation Matérielle, Économie et Capitalism, xv *-xv1r11* Siècle (Paris, 
1979), vols. 1-3; and Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World System (New York, 1974), 
vol. 1, 300-44. 
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Cultural and artistic exchanges may be related to these considerations. 
Artifacts and other cultural goods constituted only a comparatively small frac- 
tion of the bulk of raw materials, finished goods, ideas, and peoples transferred 
from Asia to Europe; other than bullion, a comparatively smaller amount of 
artifacts went in the opposite direction from Europe to Asia. The easily avail- 
able and intensively studied historical sources in Europe may have skewed the 
picture, in part because of the accessibility of archival materials such as 
the extensive records of the Dutch East India Company, one of the prime mov- 
ers of intercontinental trade. In any case, to take one tangible factor regarding 
this trading company: the millions of pieces of Chinese porcelain (as many 
as 50 million) exported to Europe before 1800 represented only as little as 5% 
of the estimated value of the goods carried by the Dutch East India company 
from Asia to Europe.!? Given the dimension and character of this sort of com- 
merce, it can hardly be expected that Europe would have held the dominant 
hand in artistic and cultural exchanges before 1800. Silver, not art, was most 
desired from Europeans in Asia. 

Furthermore, the significance of European cultural products, especially 
works of art, in Asia before 1800 hardly came close to the effect that Asian ar- 
tifacts had in Europe. Until the nineteenth century there is nothing compa- 
rable to what Augustus of Saxony called the “porcelain sickness” that spread 
throughout Europe.!? And this mania for porcelain was but one aspect of what 
is called Chinoiserie or Japonaiserie in the Americas and Europe.'^ Chinese 
teahouses, porcelain rooms, lacquer cabinets, gardens and individual pieces of 
ceramics, spread from southern South America through to Russia. 


12 Christiaan J. A. Jörg, Porcelain and the Dutch China Trade, translated by Patricia Wardle 
(The Hague, 1982), 193. See also Léonard Blussé, Tribuut aan China: vier eeuwen Nederlands- 
Chinese betrekkingen (Amsterdam, 1989). 

13 “Ne scaves vous pas qu'il est des orangers comme des porcelaines, que ceux qui ont une 
fois la maladie des uns et des autres ne trouvent jamais qu'ils en ayent assez et que plus 
qu'ils en veulent avoir" Quoted after Friedrich August Freiherr von O'Byrn, Die Hof 
Silberkammer und die Hof-Kellerei zu Dresden (Dresden, 1880), 94. 

14 For Chinoiserie see Hugh Honour, Chinoiserie: The Vision of Cathay (London, 1961); Oliver 
Impey, Chinoiserie: The impact of Oriental Styles on Western Art and Decoration (London, 
1977); Dawn Jacobson, Chinoiserie (London, 1993); David Porter, The Chinese Taste in 
Eighteenth-century England (Cambridge, 2010); Marcia Reed and Paola Dematte, China on 
Paper. European and Chinese Works from the Late Sixteenth to the Early Nineteenth Century 
(Los Angeles, 2007); and Eugenia Zuroski Jenkins, A Taste for China: English Subjectivity 
and the Prehistory of Orientalism (Oxford and New York, 2013). For early Japonaiserie, 
see Elisabeth Schwarm-Tomisch, “Chinoiserie-Japonaiserie. Das Japanisches Palais in 
Dresden,” in China in Schlos und Garten, ed. Gerd-Helge Vogel (Dresden, 2010), 196-207. 
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There are nevertheless at least two sides to any story, and this pertains to 
what are now called “connected histories” including those between Asia and 
Europe.'* While the Asian reaction and reception of European art may have 
been more limited both in terms of quantity and to a degree in its qualitative 
impact than the widespread reception and appreciation of Asian culture in 
Europe, significant instances exist. In general Asian reception of European art 
is extremely informative about the nature of cultural and artistic exchange. 
This paper presents several case studies of cultural interchange between 
Europe and Asia between ca. 1500 and 1800 that involve Asian responses to 
European art, rather than the better known story of European responses 
to Asia. It offers a more empirically historical approach to complement com- 
ments on theory, method, and approach offered elsewhere.!® 

There is now much discussion about the characterization of such respons- 
es in relation to other sorts of intercultural interactions. In order to counter 
“Eurocentrism” in global art history, Cheng-hua Wang has suggested the appli- 
cation of the notion of “appropriation” previously advanced by other scholars 
in order to grant agency to Asians (in her discussion, Chinese).!” She concen- 
trated largely on the Qian Long era in eighteenth-century China, but many 
other times and locations might be taken into account. Issues of interpretation 
remain complicated, because local actors in Asia were multiple and varied, 


15 See Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “Holding the World in Balance: The Connected Histories of 
the Iberian Overseas Empires, 1500-1640,’ American Historical Review 112, no. 5 (2007): 
1359-85; Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “Connected Histories: Notes Towards a Reconfiguration 
of Early Modern Eurasia,’ in Beyond Binary Histories: Re-imagining Eurasia to c.1830, 
ed. Victor Lieberman (Ann Arbor, 1999), 289-316; Michael Werner and Bénédicte 
Zimmermann, “Beyond Comparison: “Histoire Croisée’ and the Challenge of Reflexivity, 
History and Theory 45, no. 1 (2006): 30-50; Michael Werner and Bénédicte Zimmermann, 
De la Comparaison a l'Histoire Croisée (Paris, 2004); Michael Werner and Bénédicte 
Zimmerman, "Penser l'Histoire Croisée: Entre Empirie et Réflexivité” Annales Hss 58 
(2003): 7-36; and Michael Werner and Bénédicte Zimmerman, “De la Comparaison a 
l'Histoire Croisée,” Le Genre Humain 42 (2004): 7-240. See also Michel Espagne, L'Histoire 
de l'Art Comme Transfert Culturel. L'Itinéraire d'Anton Springer (Paris and Berlin, 2009); 
and Michel Espagne, Les Transferts Culturels Franco-Allemands (Paris, 1999). 

16 Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, “Reflections on World Art History” in Circulations in the 
Global History of Art, ed. Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Catherine Dossin, and Béatrice 
Joyeux-Prunel (Farnham and Burlington, 2015), 23-45; and Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, 
“Dynamics of Cultural Exchange 1300-1650 C.E. and World Art History in the Longue 
Durée. Twelve Theses,” in Kunstgeschichte der Vier Erdteile 1300-1650. Positionen und 
Austauschprozesse (Art History of the Four Continents 1300-1650. The Dynamics of Cultural 
Exchange, ed. Matteo Burioni and Ulrich Pfisterer (Darmstadt, forthcoming). 

17  Cheng-hua Wang, “Whither Art History? A Global Perspective on Eighteenth-century 
Chinese Art and Visual Culture,” The Art Bulletin 96.4 (2014): 379-94. 
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and changed not only with place but in time. Yet the notion of appropriation 
provides a useful, and relatively unfrought guideline for discussion. 

Although there are many other ways of looking at such matters, this paper 
takes as its point of departure the concept of appropriation, applying it to 
cases from seventeenth and eighteenth-century Japan; from India under 
Mughal domination in the early seventeenth century versus the period when 
its status was diminished even in northern India in the eighteenth century and 
Rajasthan was relatively more important; and finally from late Ming China ver- 
sus early Qing China. These are only a few of the myriad examples that indi- 
cate the existence of a wide variety of Asian patterns of response to cultural 
elements mediated from Europe. All these cases may be related to the relative 
political situation and power relationships in the lands under consideration. 
Beyond the issue of appropriation, many other factors thus went into the way 
that European cultural goods were used in Asia. 

Japan presents both extremes in regard to appropriation: on the one 
hand nearly complete adaptation, on the other hand radical rejection of el- 
ements taken from Europe. The latter instance corresponds to what Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam has called radical rupture.!? Both extremes of reaction reveal 
comparable, if differing degrees of appropriation. 

Europeans arrived in Japan in the mid-sixteenth century, during a period that 
coincides with the culmination of military and political conflicts among rival 
daimyo, feudal lords. In 1573 the warlord Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582) expelled 
the last Ashikaga shogun, the military governor, from the imperial capital in 
Kyoto. Nobunaga, Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and finally Tokugawa Ieyasu (1543-1616) 
proceeded to unite Japan; in the early seventeenth century Ieyasu moved the 
shogun’s residence to Edo, modern Tokyo. In art history this period is one of 
great artistic flowering known as Momoyama, after the Kyoto district where 
Hideyoshi had his main castle. 

Shortly before the Momoyama era, one of the first Europeans to come to 
Japan was Francis Xavier, a co-founder of the Jesuit society. In his wake many 
other missionaries, who also traded in goods, came to the Land of the Rising Sun. 
They took advantage of the existing situation of conflict to spread Christianity, 
because several Japanese feudal lords, notably Nobunaga, supported their ef- 
forts. It is estimated that at least 300,000 Japanese became Christian, a number 
that represents the largest mass of Christian conversions in early modern Asia. 
The daimyo looked upon Christianity as a way to consolidate support, but more 
practically they viewed the Jesuits as a means to acquire weapons, especially 


18 Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “Par-dela de l'incommensurabilité: Pour une histoire connectée 
des empires aux temps modernes,” Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine 54, no. 5 
(2007): 34-53. 
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firearms, which Japanese used effectively in fighting. Through this route many 
other European cultural products, including drawing methods, astronomy, ge- 
ography, medical science, and new printing techniques were brought to and 
adapted in Japan. 

The consequences for the arts in Japan were also substantial. European works 
of art were imported and emulated. The Jesuits founded an art school. The 
paintings it produced (as well as those it imported) were used as they had been 
in Europe, namely as foci for cult and devotion. The workshops established by 
the Jesuits also made works called namban, including many lacquer objects of 
various sorts with mother of pearl inset (urushi), and these items were exported 
widely. A characteristic example is this small altarpiece, an oratory, or object for 
devotional prayer, which shows the Madonna and Child (fig. 4.1). 
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FIGURE 4.1 School of Giovanni Niccolo, Portable lacquer shrine with European painting of the 
Madonna and Child, c. 1597, lacquer, wood, gold, shell, canvas, pigment with doors 
Open, 45.403 x 64.77 x 4.763 cm. 
O 2014 THE PEABODY ESSEX MUSEUM, SALEM, PHOTOGRAPHY BY WALTER 
SILVER 


19  Seethe classic account of C. R. Boxer, The Christian Century in Japan, 1549-1650 (Berkeley, 
1951). 
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This painting copies a well-known prototype by Robert Campin, but, because 
of its quality of broad execution and lack of precision in the application of oil 
glazes and the depiction of physiognomies, it was probably made by a Japanese 
artist. It is placed in a frame and between panels decorated with lacquer en- 
crusted with gold, silver, and mother of pearl inserts, indigenous Japanese 
designs that were however ultimately influenced by Indian techniques. The 
work demonstrates the Jesuit approach (their monogram is seen in the pedi- 
ment at top) to what they called accommodation, as it uses local materials and 
techniques of ornament for purposes of acculturation and proselytization.?° It 
simultaneously represents Japanese appropriation of a European artistic pic- 
torial manner, as the artists who probably made it adopted Christian religious 
content and placed it in a Japanese decorative framework. Another illuminat- 
ing way in which Japanese adopted Christian images is in the traditional form 
of hanging scrolls—for example, an image of a Madonna and Child is depicted 
on a scroll covered by pattern with white chrysanthemum mon, a heraldic de- 
vice symbolic of the Japanese imperial house (regarded as having divine ori- 
gins) (fig. 4.2). In this context the use of the mon is appropriate, as a reference 
to the Virgin as Queen of Heaven and the Christ Child as Pantocrator, All Ruler. 
This is a fitting syncretic adaptation of two cultures. 

However, for reasons of loyalty and unification similar to those that had 
initially inspired daimyo to support Christians, Japanese daimyo beginning 
with Hideyoshi began to persecute Christians. This reaction may also have oc- 
curred because Japanese strongmen resented or suspected the machinations 
of the Jesuits and their interference with trade, and their negotiations with 
varied parties, and also because daimyo rightly suspected the ambitions of the 
Portuguese and Spanish —with reason, because, as noted, they did aim at con- 
quests. Whatever the causes, Christianity was banned in 1614. In 1640 all for- 
eigners were expelled from Japan; only Chinese and Dutch were permitted into 
Japan for purposes of trade; they were allowed to live only in small enclaves 
in Nagasaki harbor. Dutch representatives were compelled to visit Edo to pay 
homage every year. The self-imposed Japanese policy of seclusion, later termed 
sakoku, lasted until the intervention of the American Commodore Perry in 1853. 


20 For the most recent discussion of this object see Karina H. Corrigan et al., Asia in 
Amsterdam. The Culture of Luxury in the Golden Age (Salem and Amsterdam, 2015), 85, 
cat. 15 (ill. 84). The general issues of Jesuit workshops in Japan related to issues consid- 
ered in this paragraph are discussed most comprehensively in a book in press by Noriko 
Kotani, which expands on her dissertation “Studies in Jesuit Art in Japan” (PhD diss., 
Princeton University, 2010). 
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FIGURE 4.2 Giovanni Niccolo School, Madonna of the Snow, after 1583, oil and Japanese 
colors on paper, mounted on a hanging scroll. 
TWENTY-SIX MARTYRS MUSEUM, NAGASAKI 


A practice of e-fumi was also instituted regarding Christian images. This for- 
malized the action by which Christianity was symbolically rejected. European 
visitors to Japan were compelled to indicate their abjuration of Christianity 
by being forced to stomp on fumi-e, meaning artifacts to be stepped on. So 
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were Japanese themselves, for whom the action of e-fumi became a demon- 
stration of loyalty to the shogun and emperor (who traditionally was granted 
divine status). The practice began using expropriated objects, especially med- 
als that had originally served for Christian devotion, but now were stepped 
upon. As the original objects wore out, new fumi-e were created by Japanese 
that imitated Christian artifacts, but were designed to be stomped on. Fumi-e 
represent commonly recognizable Christian subjects such as the Pieta (the 
Virgin mourning over the Dead Christ) or Man of Sorrows but are made out of 
brass (not bronze like their prototypes), have the shape and size of a Japanese 
sandal, and employ Japanese stylistic motifs—all features that betray their 
Japanese, not European, origin. As far as style is concerned, Christ as Man of 
Sorrows is shown with a stout, Buddha-like rounded belly, and holds what re- 
sembles more a Vajra than a mocking reed scepter; in the scene of the Pieta 
the mountains in the background are treated like the waves of stylized peaks 
in yamato-e, Japanese style painting; and the skull symbolizing Golgotha, the 
site of the Crucifixion, in the original European medals seems to have been 
misunderstood, as its form remains unrecognized and is rendered as a muddle 
of lines. Clearly, these objects were manufactured as imitations of Christian 
images, but they were explicitly intended for desecration.?! 

E-fumi, along with the imposition of the policy of sakoku leading to exclu- 
sion of foreigners, came as remarked after what had been the most success- 
ful and widespread process of Christian proselytization in early modern Asia, 
however, and sakoku by no means cut Japan off from relations with the outside 
world. Although Jesuits and other Catholic orders were persecuted and kept 
away, eighteenth-century Japanese artists and intellectuals eagerly responded 
to books and objects imported via the Dutch (and Chinese) still allowed en- 
trance into Nagasaki harbor. These imports sparked a rage for things Dutch, 
rangaku, properly meaning Dutch studies. The most extreme example of this 
vogue saw eighteenth-century Japanese dressing up in Netherlandish clothing, 
reading Dutch books, and smoking clay Gouda pipes. 

Rangaku also had a direct effect on art in Japan. Characteristics of Japanese 
painting were transformed, including the introduction of perspective, in part 
through a Chinese translation of a manual originally published by Andrea 


21 For fumi-e and illustrations of the images here described see Thomas DaCosta 
Kaufmann, “Interpreting Cultural Transfer and Consequences of Markets and Exchange: 
Reconsidering Fumi-e, in Artistic and Cultural Exchanges Between Europe and Asia, 
1400-1900. Rethinking Markets, Workshops and Collections, ed. Michael North (Surrey and 
Burlington, 2010), 135-61; and Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, “Designed for Desecration: 
Fumi-e and European Art,” in Kaufmann, Toward a Geography of Art, 303-40. 
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Pozzo, a painter and Jesuit lay brother?? Along with art stressing local 
connections (yamato-e), or one emulating Chinese painting, nanga, Dutch- 
influenced art, ranga, also appeared. 

The northern city of Akita became a leader in ranga, the Japanese assump- 
tion of European techniques and themes, perhaps because it was a center for 
copper production used for making copper-plate engravings, one of the media 
of Japanese art and also a source for the Dutch imagery that had an impact 
on it. One of the chief practitioners of Akita ranga was Odano Naotake (1750 
1780), a samurai painter. Naotake was closely connected with rangaku: he illus- 
trated a Japanese edition of an anatomical text and painted copies of European 
prints. His hanging scroll of Shinobazu Pond assimilates Western techniques to 
Japanese interests. It has a low horizon, shows reflections in the water, and 
uses pots of flowers in the foreground as a repoussoir (fig. 4.3). 





FIGURE 4.3 Odano Naotake, Shinobazu Pond (Shinobazu-no-ike-zu), c. 1770, color on silk, 
hanging scroll. 
COURTESY OF AKITA MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, YOKOTE 


22 Parts of Andrea Pozzo's Perspectiva Pictorum et Architectorum (1693) were included in the 
volume edited by Giuseppe Castiglione and Nian Xiyao in 1729, first edition, and 1735, 
second edition, under the title Shixue jingyun (Visual Learning). 
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The tree, stump, and pots cast shadows nearly consistently, as do objects with 
attached shadows. These are moreover treated in chiaroscuro (contrasts of 
light and shadow) like those in European painting. The modeling technique 
also resembles that of European oil painting: darker pigments made translu- 
cent through the addition of more painting medium are placed directly over 
lighter colored pigments, and proceed from darker to lighter areas. Forms in 
the background are shown smaller, and less clear, as in European atmospheric 
perspective (a sort of perspective in which objects seem less clear when they 
are meant to be farther back). None of these features were found in traditional 
Japanese painting. 

Yet Nataoke leaves the middle ground almost entirely empty, creating a visu- 
al contrast between the foreground and background that is distinctly Japanese. 
The importance he gives to the representation of flowers also is reminiscent 
of traditional East Asian flower painting (hua niao hua). The subject is a fa- 
mous site of Edo (now Tokyo), a lake with a shrine to the goddess of fortune 
located on an island. It moreover seems to render pictorially a Japanese literary 
device (mitate), whereby something is expressed without being explicit. Here 
the temple on the hill is one raised by the shogun's family, a subtle point of 
reference. But the grouping recalls a similar temple near Kyoto, the imperial 
residence, as well as one on Chikubushima, the famed island with shrines in a 
lake. It even recalls a similar grouping in China, the source of Japanese nanga 
painting. The gardens in the background with their regular forms may also re- 
call Japanese as well as western customs. In Nataoke's art Japanese practices 
and references thus underlie manifest appropriation of techniques derived 
from Europe.?3 

Some historians have regarded this kind of work as evidence of hybridiza- 
tion or métissage.?* May it not rather be seen as a kind of selective appropria- 
tion, by which Nataoke outwardly adapts a European mode of presentation, 
but uses it to express traditional Japanese messages? May this also be regarded 
as a form of partial translation (notion to which this paper returns)? 

Much as they delivered Netherlandish prints to Japan in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Jesuits, other Portuguese missionaries, and Portuguese traders brought 


23 For a full discussion of Nataoke and the Akita school see Hiroko Johnson, Western 
Influences on Japanese Art. The Akita Ranga Art School and Foreign Books (Amsterdam, 
2005). 

24 Peter Burke, Cultural Hybridity (Cambridge, 2009) offers a full discussion of hybridity. 
For the concept of “métissage” see Serge Gruzinski, The Mestizo Mind: The Intellectual 
Dynamics of Colonization and Globalization, trans. Deke Dusinberre (New York and 
London, 2002). 
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them to Mughal India at more or less the same time, and in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century agents of the Dutch East India Company also played a 
similar role in the transfer of prints and printed books. Under the Mughal rul- 
ers these images found ready reception in India. Netherlandish images were 
utilized by painters who worked closely for the Great Mughal, the northern 
Indian Emperor, especially during the reigns of Akbar (1542-1605), Jahangir 
(1569-1627), and Shah Jahan (1592-1666), who adapted them with the aim of 
imperial self-aggrandizement. 

Outside their territorial interests the nominally Muslim Mughals pursued 
a relatively non-aggressive policy towards different religions and peoples, at 
least until the reign of the more religiously orthodox Aurangzeb (1618-1707) in 
the late seventeenth century. They also had good cause to be receptive to all 
kinds of influences. The Mughals, like the Manchus and Mongols who ruled 
China for long stretches of time, did not originate in the Indian subcontinent 
yet came to rule over much of it. Like the Mongols who governed China as 
the Yuan dynasty, the Mughals were also descended from Genghis Khan 
on the matrilineal line of the first Mughal ruler, Babur (1483-1530), and they 
descended from the great Central Asian ruler Timur on the patrilineal side. 
Babur vaunted his Turkic ancestry through Timur; he was more interested 
Samarkand, the city he had lost, than on Delhi, which Timur (known in English 
literature as Tamerlaine) had in fact destroyed. When the Mughals swept 
down from what is now Afghanistan in the 1520s they found India full as it 
still is of many different religions and peoples, who spoke myriad languages. 
The Mughals may have belonged to what was a religious majority while they 
were in Central Asia, but they were adherents of a minority religion when they 
arrived in India, however many Muslims were to found in the subcontinent. 
Whether from agility born from their desire and ability to rule, or from their 
own personal openness to various sorts of religious inspiration—Akbar, the 
third Mughal emperor, was famed for holding debates among proponents of 
different religions, and seems to have invented his own faith—many Mughals 
were disposed to adapt and adopt diverse cultural forms and norms. In the 
main Mughal architecture reveals a mixture of Central Asian (Timurid), 
Persian, and indigenous elements, which were used to serve Islam, a faith from 
Arabia—and even incorporated European and Chinese features in secular 
buildings. European features are seen in the reception halls of their palaces in 
Delhi and Agra, where the Mughals adopted the baluster column taken from 
images by Lukas Cranach (the Elder) and Albrecht Dürer, for instance in the 
triumphal arch of the Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian 1, to serve as a sign of 
power that reinforced their own darbar or appearance in a quasi-divine way 
in their jharoka, or throne chamber, where they rose to show themselves with 
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the sun. Italian mosaics in semi-precious stones adorn the back of the room in 
Delhi, where birds and Orpheus are shown, suggesting Mughal domination of 
the world of nature. The stone panels replace niches seen in earlier and similar 
rooms, where they replace the niches that had served for porcelain display (the 
chini khana), in which possession of Chinese porcelain conveyed an image of 
power.?5 

To stay with European elements in Mughal India, one may re-examine a fa- 
mous miniature painted probably for the Emperor Jahangir (fig. 4.4). Its small 
size conforms to the pages of an album (a muraqqa), a form that became prev- 
alent in Persian painting and then elsewhere in Asia in the period ca. 1600.76 
It was once bound in such a book, and may have been intended as a gift for 
the Persian shah, whom it depicts. However, since it contains an underlying 
insult to the shah, it suggests that the Mughal emperor may have kept it for 
himself, as a kind of wish-fulfillment. Jahangir, whose imperial name means 
the one who has the power to grasp the world (i.e. world conqueror) in Persian, 
is shown surmounting a globe, as he embraces Shah Abbas (1587-1629), the 
Safavid ruler of Persia. This seemingly peaceful act of amity, underscored by 
the depiction of a lion lying down next to the lamb, a Biblical and proverbial 
Indic image of peace, is however undercut by more provocative implications. 
Jahangir stands on the lion, a symbol of the ruler as king of the beasts, while 
Shah Abbas stands on the defenseless lamb. Much as the lion is larger than 
the lamb, Jahangir is much larger than Shah Abbas, over whom he towers. The 
lion covers areas of what are now the countries of Iran and Afghanistan, which 
were in fact ruled by Shah Abbas; this positioning stresses Jahangir's claim to 
these lands, which he had recently lost. Jahangir is centered in the sun, which 
along with the lion was a special symbol of Mughal rulers; as remarked, the 
great Mughal rose at dawn to show himself to his people at sunrise. The sun 
lies within a crescent moon, a symbol of Islam also adopted by the Mughals at 
this time (and one whose use perhaps suggests their precedence of the Shiite 
Safavids). Jahangir is shown in profile, the ideal form of portrayal in Mughal 
art, whereas Shah Abbas is shown at an angle; Jahangir's skin is painted lighter 
than that of the swarthy Abbas, again a sign of his superiority. 


25 Many of the phenomena discussed in these paragraphs are discussed and interpreted by 
Ebba Koch, Mughal Art and Imperial Ideology: Collected Essays (New Delhi, 2001). 

26 On Persian albums see David Roxburgh, The Persian Album, 1400—1600: From Dispersal to 
Collection (New Haven, 2005); David Roxburgh, "Persian Drawing. Ca. 1400-1450: Materials 
and Creative Procedures” Muqarnas 19 (2002): 44-77; David Roxburgh, “Heinrich 
Friedrich Von Diez and His Eponymous Albums: Mss. Diez A. fols. 70-74,” Muqarnas 12 
(1995): 112-36; and Koch, Mughal Art and Imperial Ideology, 130—62. 
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FIGURE 4.4 Abu'l Hasan; Borders by Muhammad Sadiq, Allegorical representation of Emperor 
Jahangir and Shah Abbas of Persia (from the St. Petersburg Album), c. 1618, mar- 
gins 1747-48, opaque watercolor, ink, silver and gold on paper. 

FREER GALLERY OF ART AND ARTHUR M. SACKLER GALLERY, SMITHSONIAN 


INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, DC: PURCHASE — CHARLES LANG FREER 
ENDOWMENT, F1945.9A 
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Many European features also entered this Indian adaptation of a Persianate 
artistic medium. The faces are carefully modeled; the bodies are given a great- 
er corporeality than they have in Persian art; their countenances characterize 
them as individuals. The men are depicted in foreshortening. Little cherubs, 
taken from European prints and paintings, hold up the sun and moon disks. 
The globe of the earth itself is shown in stereographic projection, as in western 
globes and maps of the time. This form of projection was not previously known 
in Indian art, nor was it used for the Central Asian and Indic planispheric pro- 
jection found on astrolabes. Not only are these details used to aggrandize the 
Mughals, but the globe is literally not Eurocentric, but Indo-Iranian-centric, if 
one may use this word: Central Asia and India are placed at its center in the 
view chosen. 

The early-eighteenth-century ruler Maharajah Jai Singh 11 (r. 1699-1743) 
may be contrasted with the Mughals. Jai Singh was a Hindu Rajput leader who 
had planned and built the new “pink” city of Jaipur in Rajasthan. While the 
Rajputs of northern India continued their practice of collaborating with and 
also resisting the Mughals, Jai Singh gained an outstanding and independent 
place in cultural matters. His foundation of the city of Jaipur demonstrates his 
rise among the Rajputs, and shows how he applied his knowledge of ancient 
Sanskrit architectural practice, which was drawn from indigenous traditions. 
Jai Singh's scientific learning was also evident in the new calendar and tables 
of astronomical observations that he supplied to a contemporary Mughal 
ruler, and the still surviving astronomical observatory in a southern section of 
Mughal Delhi that he designed for them in 1724. In contrast with the Mughals 
and the Japanese, Jai Singh nevertheless found European know-how and tech- 
nology offered by books and Jesuit visitors, including forms of projection used 
in astronomy, of little help when he came to design astronomical observatories. 

The Jantar Mantar (astronomical observatory) in Jaipur (begun 1734) is the 
largest and best preserved of the five observatories Jai Singh designed (fig. 4.5). 
Built in a courtyard of Jai Singh’s own palace in Jaipur, it contains numerous ar- 
chitectural structures and brass instruments. Jai Singh found existing available 
calculations erroneous, including those produced by Europeans. He believed 
that larger permanent instruments allowed for more accurate measurements 
of time and of the movements and locations of planets and stars.? In this con- 
clusion he concurred with the earlier astronomers of Central Asia: his building 
was in part ultimately inspired by the observatory built by the Timurid ruler 


27 On the different instruments, structures and models used at Jaipur for Maharaja 
Jai Singh i1 see Andreas Volwahsen, Cosmic Architecture in India: The Astronomical 
Monuments of Maharaja Jai Sing 11 (Munich, London and New York, 2001). 
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FIGURE 4.5 Jantar Mantar Observatory, The Rashivaliya Yantra (12 zodiacal instruments). 
GETTY IMAGES, MAREMAGNUM 


and successor of Tamerlane (Timur), Ulugh Beg (1394-1449), in Samarkand 
in the 1420s, on the basis of a description of which he was familiar. It should 
be recalled that much of what is associated with Arabic or Islamic astrology 
and astronomy in fact came from Central Asia, from scholars who hailed from 
the region of Samarkand and Bukhara where Timur and his successors ruled, 
and from which the Mughal rulers of India literally descended.?* In any case, 
Jai Singh also sought aid in astronomy from Asia as well as European sources. 
He sent a delegation to Europe to obtain books, charts, and instruments, and 
several Jesuits who came to Jaipur were consulted for astronomical informa- 
tion. However, aside from conversations with Jai Singh, Jesuits and in general 
contemporary European astronomy, both in terms of its instruments and its 
theories, had little direct impact on what he designed or devised.?? Jai Singh 
did not adopt the Copernican system, did not find European calculations and 
observations sufficiently accurate, and did not have access to the best available 


28  H.L.Showers, The Jaipur Observatory: Jantar-Mantar (Jaipur, 2010); Virendra Nath Sharma, 
“The Astronomical Endeavours of Jai Singh,” in Interaction Between Indian and Central 
Asian Science and Technology in Medieval Times, W. H. Abdi et al. (New Delhi, 1990), vol. 1, 
75-93. 

29 Cf. the overestimation in Gauvin A. Bailey, “A Portuguese Doctor at the Maharaja of 
Jaipur's Court,” South Asian Studies 11 (1995): 51-62. 
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telescopes, even of the time, that might have provided acceptable observations. 
The Jesuits in particular did not prove useful, unlike the situation in China in 
the seventeenth century. Among other reasons for the Jesuits' lack of impact is 
perhaps their failure to keep up with the latest advances in astronomy.?9 

Indian and Islamic astrology had long interacted with European astronomy. 
But until the end of the eighteenth century large and accurate enough tele- 
scopes of the sorts Europeans invented did not exist, and smaller devices that 
were well enough crafted to obtain such precise results that might have helped 
Jai Singh were, as suggested, not available to him. Hence large instruments like 
those Jai Singh designed could provide better measurements than the smaller, 
popular hand-held devices manufactured by Europeans, which were often 
treated as toys or curiosities in China (several belong to the collections from 
the imperial palace in Taipei and Beijing). Devices of the type seen in Jaipur 
had continued to be used widely through the seventeenth century both in Asia 
and in Europe, where famed astronomers such as Tycho Brahe and Johannes 
Kepler employed large-scale instruments. These large instruments stem ul- 
timately from the types of instruments invented by Islamic, namely Central 
Asian astronomers, such as the huge brass sextant made for Ulugh Begh and 
anchored in the ground at Samarkand where it is still partly visible. 

Large constructions in stone, brick, and mortar are the salient features of 
the Jantar Mantar at Jaipur and the other observatories and individual instru- 
ments Jai Singh designed for numerous locations in northern India. The large 
sundial at Jaipur is approximately ninety-feet high, and the Jaipur astrolabe 
is the biggest in the world. Jai Singh used these instruments for observations, 
and they were attractions that caught the attention of other contemporary 
European visitors to Jaipur?! At the time they were built they counted among 
some of the most accurate if not advanced instruments in the world. In the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries German and Flemish Jesuits, 
notably Adam Schall von Bell and especially Father Verbiest,?? had large metal 


30 Benjamin A. Elman, A Cultural History of Modern Science in China (Cambridge and 
London, 2006), 15-35; and Benjamin A. Elman, On their Own Terms: Science in China, 1550- 
1900 (Cambridge, 2005), 107-49. 

31 Itis the case of the Jesuit Joseph Tieffenhaler whose work was published in Johann 
Bernoulli, Des Pater Joseph Tieffenthalers d. Ges. Jesu. und apost. Missionarius in Indien 
historisch-geographische Beschreibung von Hindustan (Berlin, 1785-1787). 

32 For Father Verbiest and astronomical observatories in Beijing see most recently Anna 
Grasskamp, “Frames of Appropriation: Foreign Artifacts on Display in Early Modern 
European and China,’ in Qing Encounters. Artistic Exchanges between China and the 
West, ed. Petra Ten-Doesschate Chu and Ning Ding (Los Angeles, 2015), 29-42; and Allan 
Chapman, “Tycho Brahe in China: The Jesuit Mission to Peking and the Iconography of 
European Instrument-making Processes,” Annals of Science, vol. 41, no. 5 (1984): 417-43. 
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instruments resembling those in Jaipur built for the Beijing observatory, albeit 
much smaller? The comparable accuracy of the results obtained from metal 
and brick or stone equipment does not seem to differ substantially. However, 
where Jai Singh adhered to Asian traditions, the Chinese employed Jesuit 
expertise.34 

This takes us to China. Verbiest and Schall von Bell belong to a well-known 
stream of Jesuits in China that began with Matteo Ricci.35 In the visual arts this 
tradition flowered with Giuseppe Castiglione (known as Lan Shining; 1688- 
1766) and the other Jesuit painters who in the eighteenth Century served 
the Qian Long Emperor (ruled 1735-1796). They also were responsible for 
designing churches, various mechanical devices and fountains, and finally 
buildings in the extension to the summer garden. 

Significantly, some aspects of technology, mathematics, astronomy and es- 
pecially map-making probably count as the most noteworthy contributions of 
Ricci and the Jesuits to the culture of China in the seventeenth century, and 


See also John Witek, ed., Ferdinand Verbiest (1623-1688): Jesuit Missionary, Scientist, 
Engineer and Diplomat (Nettetal, 1994); and Noél Golvers, Ferdinand Verbiest, S.J. (1623— 
1688) and the Chinese Heaven: The Composition of the Astronomical Corpus, its Diffusion 
and Reception in the European Republic of Letters (Leuven, 2003). 

33 _In addition to the works cited in notes 30 and 32, see Paula Dematté, “From Astronomy 
to Heaven; Jesuit Science and the Conversion of China,” in China on Paper. European and 
C'hinese Works from the Late Sixteenth to the Early Nineteenth century, ed. Marcia Reed and 
Paula Dematté (Los Angeles, 2007), 53-70. 

34 Anna Grasskamp points out that the lion-shaped pedestals of the astronomical in- 
struments in the Ancient Observatory of Beijing were made under the supervision of 
Verbiest. Furthermore, she argues that these lions have much in common with heraldic 
lions copied from European prints or armorial porcelain made in China for export. Anna 
Grasskamp, “Frames of Appropriation,” 34-35. For the image references of the lions in the 
armorial porcelain see Jochem Kroes, Chinese Armorial Porcelain for the Dutch Market: 
Chinese Porcelain with Coats of Arms of Dutch Families (Zwolle, 2008). 

35 Fora selection of various considerations of the Jesuits in China see the essays collected 
John W. O’ Malley et al., The Jesuits 11: Cultures, Sciences, and the Arts, 1540-1773, vols. 2, 3 
(Toronto, Buffalo and London, 2000-2006); Charles E. Ronan and Bonnie B. C. Oh, ed., 
East and West: The Jesuit in China, 1582-1773 (Chicago, 1988); Andrew C. Ross, A Vision 
Betrayed: The Jesuits in Japan and China, 1542-1742 (Maryknoll, 1994); Nicolas Standaert, 
‘Jesuits in China,” in The Cambridge companion to the Jesuits, ed. Thomas Worcester 
(Cambridge, 2008), 169-85; Matthew Brockey, Journey to the East: The Jesuit Mission to 
China, 1579-1724 (Cambridge, 2007); and Jean-Pierre Duteil, Le Mandate du Ciel: Le Role des 
Jésuites en Chine (Paris, 1994). 

36 On Giuseppe Castiglione see most recently Donald E. Brix, ed., Portrayals from a Brush 
Divine: A Special Exhibition on the Tricentennial of Giuseppe Castiglione’s Arrival in China 
(Taibei Shi, 2015), with good illustrations of his work. 
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they left a lasting legacy. It is illuminating that Matteo Ricci translated Euclid's 
tract of geometry first of all the works he rendered into Chinese. To stay with 
the question of globes, maps, and projections, in China as in India, it is pre- 
cisely a map of the world that seems to have been one of the most significant 
European contributions. This was the first map of the world made in China. 
It is not Eurocentric, and might even be called Sinocentric, since it places 
the Pacific and China rather than Europe, America, or the Atlantic Ocean at 
its center?" As far as other sorts of more artful artifacts are concerned, it is 
noteworthy that in contrast with the Jesuits the Dutch failed utterly with the 
objects they offered to gain much attention, much less any favorable trade rela- 
tions. Works of art of the sort westerners often had to offer often do not seem 
to have roused too much interest at the Ming imperial court. 

It remains to be proved, rather than conjectured, that Chinese patrons or 
artists found European pictorial methods of much interest much before the 
late seventeenth century with the Qing or even the mid-eighteenth centu- 
ry in the Qian Long era when the now celebrated Castiglione and his Jesuit 
colleagues came to China. While several scholars have argued for Chinese 
response in landscape painting (shan shui hua) to western landscape compo- 
sitions transmitted via prints known in China;?? this argument remains very 
speculative, in contrast with what others may be demonstrated about the 
Qing epoch. Counter evidence is provided by a remark of the Dutch traveler 
to China known as Dirck China, who in 1595 specifically said that it was sense- 
less to send paintings and prints of landscapes or hunting scenes to China, be- 
cause the Chinese painted themselves.?? The Jesuit painter Wu Li (1632-1712) 
provides the foundation another good counter-argument, because despite 
his profession of faith and adherence to the Society of Jesus the consensus of 


37 For an updated bibliography of literature in different languages, Chinese included, on 
Matteo Ricci and his accomplishments, see Christopher Shelke and Mariella Demichele, 
ed., Matteo Ricci in China: Inculturation Through Friendship and Faith (Rome, 2010). See 
also the classic view Jonathan D. Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci (New York, 
1984). 

38 Notably James Cahill. See James Cahill, The Compelling Image: Nature and Style in 
Seventeenth-Century Chinese Painting (Cambridge, 1982); James Cahill, Pictures for Use 
and Pleasure: Vernacular Painting in High Qing China (Berkley, Los Angeles and London, 
2010), 67-148; and James Cahill, The Distant Mountains: Chinese Painting of the Late Ming 
Dynasty, 1570—1644, (New York and Tokyo, 1982), 56—58. 

39 "Waren die men met grote winst uit onze landen naar het koninkrijk van China zou kun- 
nen brengen ... schilderijen van landschappen, jachttafelen en prenten. DG: Zegt dat dit 
niet zinvol is omdat zij self schilderen, as cited in Vibeke Roper, "Waren uit het koninkrijk 
van China. Twee vragenlijsten met commentaar van Dirck Gerritsz, in Dirck Gerritsz. 
Pomp alias Dirck China, ed. Katharina W. J. M. Bossaers et al. (Enkhuizen, 2002), 28. 
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learned opinion seems to be that there is little or nothing specifically European 
visible in his work.*% Chinese export products, including lacquer, porcelain, 
and Canton paintings are other matters—but the cases in which they adopt 
European motifs or designs may be related to Chinese appropriation of west- 
ern models with the end in mind of gain. 

As happened in India under the Mughals, the Manchu rulers of Qing dynas- 
ty, who were originally outsiders to China, were the ones under whose rule the 
larger scale reception of European art forms in Chinese art made for Chinese 
occurred. Not only enamel techniques were adopted in Qing China, but ways 
of using the lathe, and hence a new form of turned ivory and wood objects.*! 
Paintings and prints were also adopted and copied.*? As noted the Jesuits laid 
out the Yuanmingyuan gardens, as well as delivering many other paintings and 
works to the Forbidden City. 

The most extraordinary manifestation of western artistic impact in 
eighteenth-century China indeed appears in the Eternal Spring Garden 
(Changchunyuan) next to the Yuanmingyuan gardens (translated by mission- 
aries as Garden of Perfect Clarity), both now in the north of the Beijing mega- 
lopolis. From 1747 to 1783 Qian Long constructed a series of European-looking 
buildings in a north-eastern extension adjoining a park the Jongzheng emper- 
or had begun in 1707, while still a prince. These are known as Western pavilions 
(xiyanglou), but the Chinese word /ou literally means many-storied buildings, 
indicating their foreign (xiyang means Western Ocean) inspiration. (Chinese 
palaces were previously usually one-storey tall.) Like European Chinoiserie 


40 Gauvin A. Bailey, “A Tale of Two Jesuit Artists: Wu Li and Giuseppe Castiglione in 
Qing Dynasty China,’ in Culture, Art, Religion: Wu Li (1632-1718) and His Inner Journey. 
International Symposium organized by the Macau Ricci Institute, Macao, November 27th- 
29th 2003 (Macau, 2006), 203-16. 

41 Recent research related to these topics by Ching-fei Shih is in Ching-fei Shih, “European 
Decorative Elements Employed in Qing Painted Enamelware,' Qing Porcelain in China 
and the World Study Day (Percival David Foundation Chinese Art, 2014); Ching-fei Shih, 
“Qing Court Painted Enamels: An Intercultural Dialogue, Thoughts and Things in China: 
International Conference in Honour of Jessica Rawson (British Museum, 2013); Ching-fei 
Shih, “How China Accommodated Newly Imported Western designs?" The Workshop for 
Chinese Arts (Seoul National University, 2013); and Ching-fei Shih, “The Early Modern 
Revolutionary Transformation of Colour Palettes: Qing Painted Enamel Wares as an 
Example,” 14th ICHSEA: 14th International Conference on the History of Science in East Asia 
(ICHSEA, 2015). 

42 Kristina Kleutghen, Imperial Illusions: Crossing Pictorial Boundaries in Eighteenth-Century 
China (Seattle, 2015). 
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these examples of “Euroserie” or “occidenterie” (imitation of “Western” forms) 
did not serve as actual residences, but contained an art school, imperial col- 
lections of Western and Chinese-European objects, and waterworks for the 
fountains beside them.*? These contents and the artificial lakes nearby suggest 
their inspiration from Versailles and other European palaces. The buildings dis- 
play moreover the effect of knowledge of European taste for Chinoiserie—one 
building was intended to house tapestries based on the French artist Francois 
Boucher's Chinese-themed works.^^ 

Castiglione and his colleagues, notably the French Jesuit Michel Benoist 
(1715-1774), designed these monuments of Chinese occidenterie or Euroserie 
which local masons executed in a distinctive greyish-white stone. They might 
thus have appeared exotic to both European and Chinese eyes. This View of the 
Hall of Calm Seas (Haiyantang ximian), by Manchu artist Yi Lantai (Ilantai) 
from a suite of twenty engravings Qianlong commissioned in 1783, reveals their 
mixed appearance and function (fig. 4.6). 





FIGURE 4.6 Yi Lantai (Ilantai), West Façade of the Hall of the Calm Ocean (Haiyantang 
ximian), Pictures of the European Palaces and Waterworks, plate 10, 1781-87, 
engraving, 91 x 54 cm. 
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43 lbid. 179-218; and Kristina Kleutghen, “Chinese Occidenterie: The Diversity of ‘Western’ 
Objects in Eighteenth-century China, Eighteenth-century Studies 47, no. 2 (2014): 117-35. 

44 Kristina Kleutghen, "Staging Europe: Theatrically and Painting at the Chinese Imperial 
Court,’ Studies in Eighteenth-century Culture 42 (2013) 81-102, 100, no. 3. In her various es- 
says Kleutghen also cites the growing literature on these phenomena. 
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Yi Lantai employs central perspective, abandoning the oblique or birds- 
eye view previously used in Chinese depictions of gardens, and he also leaves 
out the usual accompanying poems and calligraphy. His emphatic treatment 
of perspective abruptly slants the foreground, and he presents the buildings 
wings without foreshortening. Yi Lantai had worked alongside Jesuit painters 
elsewhere, and Qianlong had employed them and Chinese painters to make il- 
lusionistic pictures of several locations. Hence the artist knew that perspective 
can function symbolically. The ideal viewer in Qianlong’s creations is always 
the emperor himself; perspective in them demonstrates that he commands all 
within his sight. 

The palace building has a central mixti-linear pediment similar to contem- 
porary Italian forms, with two end pavilions as in French buildings, but it is 
covered by a Chinese-style tiled hipped roof. Urns, shells and other elements 
familiar from European rococo ornament abound, while Chinese dragons sport 
about the roof and around the fountain. (The palace actually contained its res- 
ervoir.) Benoist designed the fountain placed between two cascading stairways 
as a water-clock. The famed twelve statues with bronze heads (now imitated by 
Ai Wei Wei) depict the animals of the Chinese zodiac, equated with cycles of 
twelve years as well as the months and doubled hours of the day. Each spouts 
water according to the sequence of the hours. Western technology (the clock) 
and architectural forms were thus employed to promote a model of Chinese 
cosmic rule. This supplies an excellent example of Chinese appropriation of 
western imagery and style for imperial self-presentation. 

In concluding, this paper returns to some remarks regarding commensura- 
bility and incommensurability with which Cheng-Hua Wang also ended her 
essay on appropriation. Wang states that 


... without the expertise of non-Western artistic traditions, it is insuf- 
ficient to answer the question regarding the commensurability or in- 
commensurability of major concepts and terms from different artistic 
traditions. Furthermore, to dismiss the possibility of commensurability 
between Chinese or other non-Western artistic concepts and those of the 
West may result in the marginalization of the former in the art historical 
discourse dominated by the studies of Western art.*5 


One may concur that key issues of global art history do not lie in a mutually ex- 
clusive choice between commensurability and incommensurability, and that 


it is important to allow for the possibility of commensurability, but not agree 


45  Cheng-hua Wang, “Whither Art History?" 392. 
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that commensurability and incommensurability are equal options as concepts 
to be used in investigations. 

The notion of incommensurability seems in this case to stem from the 
definition of a scientific paradigm proposed by Thomas Kuhn, where theses 
about science cannot be compatibly related to each other.^$ While not directly 
referring to Kuhn, these theses have been applied to definitions of different 
cultures, which are seen as incommensurable with each other. James Elkins 
has most clearly articulated this notion in art history, arguing that western 
approaches to global history are not commensurable with Chinese ideas and 
forms.^' The present author has argued in a recent book on circulations, which 
better describes how goods and art circulated between Europe and Asia any- 
way than do notions of exchange, that the question of incommensurability 
advanced by Elkins and other art historians involves several philosophical and 
historiographic errors.*® Art historians like Monica Juneja and historians like 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam have also been vigorous in arguing that the concept of 
"connected histories," like that between Asia and Europe, is based on the idea 
that the relations between cultures must be mediated, and that mediation in- 
volves the production of commensurability.^? As has also been proposed previ- 
ously, Europeans before 1800 had as their most important role in the mediation 
of culture not only between Europe and Asia, but especially between various 
parts of Asia. It has also been recently been demonstrated that commensura- 
bility helps better to explain the complexity of individuals living across cul- 
tures in the early modern age.5° 


46 Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “Introduction” Courtly Encounters Translating Courtliness and 
Violence in Early Modern Eurasia (Cambridge, 2012), 1-33; and Thomas S. Kuhn, The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago and London, 1996). 

47 James Elkins, Is Art History Global? (New York and London, 2007), 19. 

48 See Kaufmann, “Reflections on World Art History” 

49 Monica Juneja, “Circulation and Beyond—The Trajectories of Vision in Early Modern 
Eurasia," ibid., 59-77; Monica Juneja, “Tracking the Routes of Vision in Early Modern 
Eurasia," in The Itineraries of Art: Topographies of Artistic Mobility in Europe and Asia, 
ed. Karin Gludovatz et al. (Paderborn, 2015), 57-83; and Subrahmanyam, "Par-de là de 
l'incommensurabilité," 34-53. 

50 For a particular example see most recently Kaya Sahin and Julia Schleck, “Courtly 
Connections: Anthony Shirley’s Relations of his travels (1613) in a Global Context, 
Renaissance Quarterly 69, no. 1 (2016): 80-115. The role of Europeans as cultural mediators 
is emphasized in Mediating Netherlandish Art and Material Culture in Asia, ed. Thomas 
DaCosta Kaufmann and Michael North (Amsterdam, Chicago and London, 2014). 
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FIGURE 4.7 Europeans bring gifts to Shah-Jahan, Padshahnama, fol. 1166, c. 1650. 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY, WINDSOR CASTLE ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST / 
© HM QUEEN ELIZABETH II 2017 


This miniature of the 1640’s or 1650's depicting Europeans Bringing Gifts to Shah 
Jahan from the Windsor Padshanama (Book of Kings) suggests how this sort 
of mediation occurred as a part of gift-giving (fig. 4.7). It illustrates a ceremony 
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that supposedly took place in July 1633: the Mughal emperor appears promi- 
nently in the middle at the apex of the scene, with Europeans at the bottom. 
The European second to the right from the bottom left corner is carrying a lac- 
quer box, evidently a Japanese namban product. Like Europeans elsewhere, he 
is acting as a cultural mediator among foreign continents, transmitting goods 
from one culture to another, here—as we see in other Mughal miniatures— 
transporting lacquer to India.5! 

A reference to language itself in regard to the question of translatability and 
commensurability helps bring this paper to an end. Measure is a distinctive cat- 
egory in Chinese that is not so emphasized in other languages, where forms of 
measure are treated more as standard quantitative categories (e.g. in English 
of a ton of steel, lead, wood, regardless of the material). While the realm of 
fauna does have measure words (a pack of wolves or dogs or a gaggle of geese 
for instance), in Chinese many more distinctions are made in regard to mea- 
surable quantities. These may be difficult for an English-speaker to under- 
stand. What does the word tiao mean when it is used both as a measure word 
for fish or a dog, as in yitiao yu or yitiao gou? It may be that both are narrow 
winding things, like rivers. Yet a cat is yizhi mao. How is a dog more like a fish 
than a cat? In this regard tiao might seem truly incommensurable. Yet one can 
easily understand that the Chinese measure words together with numerical 
concepts (like yi) refer to a cat, dog, or fish, much as one hopes that those who 
are not natives speakers may understand those who speak other languages. 
This relates to another common observation, that anyone who tries to trans- 
late say Tang poems with their five character-four line structure into English, 
or English poems into Chinese, will know the truth of the old adage that any 
translation involves an interpretation. Thus while it may be said images are 
untranslatable,?? or concepts are incommensurable, that is only if one thinks 
of such matters in a quite literal sense. Of course they are commensurable, 
translatable, because images and objects are always being related, translated, 


51 The artistic context and interpretation of this image are discussed in King of the World. 
The Padshanama. An Imperial Mughal Manuscript from the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
ed. Milo Cleveland Beach and Ebba Koch (London and Washington, DC, 1997), 56-57, 
179-80. The place of circulation of lacquer is discussed in Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, 
"Reflections on World Art History, in Circulations in the Global History of Art, ed. Thomas 
DaCosta Kaufmann, Catherine Dossin, and Béatrice Joyeux-Prunel (Aldershot and 
Burlington, VT, 2015), 23-45; and Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, "Japanese Export Lacquer 
and Global Art History: An Art of Mediation in Circulation," in Art, Trade and Cultural 
Mediation in Asia, 1500—1900, ed. R. Reyes (London, forthcoming). 

52 Cf. Alessandra Russo, The Untranslatable Image: A Mestizo History of the Arts in New Spain, 
trans. Susan Emanuel (Austin, 2014). 
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interpreted, and assimilated into different contexts, circumstances, situations, 
and periods. Like everything else, within limits that might be measured or 
can be judged, cultures are translatable and commensurable. Europeans and 
Asians appropriated elements of culture and art from each other; they took 
what they wanted, and used them for their own purposes. 
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PART 3 


A Borderless Renaissance 


CHAPTER 5 


Reconsidering the World-system: The Agency and 
Material Geography of Gold 


Lauren Jacobi 


If it is accurate that our current interest in the global is at least partially mo- 
tivated by questions of capital flow due to trade and the economic bonds and 
asymmetries it creates, we would do well to examine pivotal ideas articulated 
in the 1970s by Immanuel Wallerstein under the rubric of world-systems theo- 
ry. Heavily indebted to Fernand Braudel's La Méditerranée et le monde méditer- 
anéen a lépoque de Philippe 11, Wallerstein made a significant contribution to 
the study of world history that reinterpreted the post-medieval period along 
structural, if Eurocentric lines.! His main concern was presenting an analysis 
that traced the creation of the modern world. By this Wallerstein meant the 
world as propelled by Western Europe and North America's self-reproducing 
capitalist economies that—he argued—had their origination in Renaissance 
Europe. In focusing on a multipart system of a core, oriented in present-day 
Holland, England and northern France; a semi-peripheral ring; and a periph- 
ery, constituted by parts of the Mediterranean basin, Eastern Europe, and Latin 
America, Wallerstein insisted on a center periphery dynamic. This transna- 
tional world-system developed during the sixteenth century and set the stage 
for long-term disproportions of power. It consisted of a linked but unequal 
economy, with a mode of production that was broader than individual enti- 
ties, thus weaving multiple cultures together, each organized through a devel- 
oped division of labor. While this essay joins others that have sought to qualify 
Wallerstein’s assertions, he offers two conjoined propositions that are signifi- 
cant: first, that change can occur outside of political formations, which is to 
say that trade can engender transformation and second, that it is productive 
to use the magnitude of the world, or the macro-scale, as a frame of reference 
for historical inquiry.? 


1 Fernand Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditeranéen à l'époque de Philippe 11, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1949); and Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World-System: Capitalist Agriculture 
and the Origins of the European World-Economy in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1974). 

2 Robert DuPlessis, “Wallerstein, World Systems Analysis, and Early Modern European History,” 
The History Teacher 21 (1988): 222. 
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Though Wallerstein's declarations quickly gained currency among histori- 
ans of early modernity, others have offered assessments of his arguments that 
range from the claim that he overstated the scale of sixteenth-century inter- 
national trade to the contestation that the center to periphery model lacks 
a consideration of interactive dynamics within his tri-partite categories.3 
Engaging in debates about what constitutes modernity, Wallerstein's theory 
has also been questioned because he makes overly crisp distinctions between 
pre-modernity and modernity.* Specifically, the dualism between pre-modern 
world economies, which were hampered by the territorial domain of their po- 
litical authorities, versus later world capitalist economies that transcended the 
territorial boundaries of political power has been challenged. One of the most 
sustained and durable commentaries on Wallerstein in this regard came from 
Janet Lippman Abu-Lughod, who offered a well-supported critique of world- 
system theorization.? 

Abu-Lughod rethought the rise of the West and forwarded the idea that 
nodal, urban archipelago formations flourished during the late medieval pe- 
riod with realms spread from China to India to Europe.® The contact zones 
she described were connected to one another through long-distance trade that 
had no single center, but rather were composed of a non-hierarchical, complex 
structure. Europe was but one player in this world-system. There was no inher- 
ent reason for its later rise, which is to suggest that it was not Europe’s move- 
ment away from feudalism that singularly resulted in its economic ascendency, 
but the falter of other areas of the world after 1350. Abu-Lughod stressed the 
interconnection of cultures, which she argued shared structural similarities, 
especially in how merchants used money, credit, and partnerships, which all 
prevented singular domination. One of her main interests was in showing that 
there was a dynamic web of international trade that directly bound together 
cultures separated by radical distances. 

Although it is fair to question Abu-Lughod's thesis that exogenous factors 
enabled the rise of Europe, her research nonetheless brings our attention to the 
importance of the vibrancy and coalescence of a late medieval world-system 


For a summary of chief objections to Wallerstein's thesis, see ibid., 225-27. 
Finbarr Barry Flood et al., “Roundtable: The Global Before Globalization,” October 133 (2010): 
3-4. 

5 Janet Abu-Lughod, Before European Hegemony: The World System A.D. 1250-1350 (New York, 
1989); and eadem, The World System in the Thirteenth Century; Dead-End or Precursor? 
(Washington, DC, 1993), 4-11. 

6 Abu-Lughod's periodization itself should face scrutiny. Ongoing research using resources 
including the Geniza documents has revealed the intensity of medieval trade before 1250 
in the Indian Ocean and Red Sea, also, in Black Sea trade, there was already a strong Italian 
presence at the outset of the eleventh century. 
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that questioned territorial integrity. This essay looks at trade that involved gold 
as a mechanism that propelled critical changes within financial instruments, 
specifically the reintroduction of successful systems of bimetallic coinage to 
the Italian peninsula during the thirteenth century. Suggesting the continu- 
ing relevance of Abu-Lughod's approach to world-systems thinking, the essay 
examines how gold was transported to Europe from the firmament of western 
and northern Africa. In addition to considering the production of gold coins 
as integral to the premodern world-system, the essay has a related endeavor: 
to examine the metamorphosis of coins into other media, as doing so raises 
the prospect that the materials that hemmed together the geopolitical system 
described by Abu-Lughod fostered sensibilities about far flung places as com- 
modities moved through trade conduits.” Embedded within this discussion is 
an argument that claims both that materials are meaningful in and of them- 
selves and that they are a significant component of representation.? As Ann- 
Sophie Lehmann recently has observed, this seemingly simple assertion belies 
how antithetical such an analysis is to the normative vision of art objects, 
which can be thought of as a “hylomorphic” conception of ideation.? In this 
paradigm, ideal forms take conceptual precedence over material. As Lehmann 
points out, scrutinizing the hylomorphic model is not to flippantly reverse it 
by elevating materials and, from them, working back to ideation, but rather to 
undertake an analysis in which form and materials are sutured together in a 
reciprocal, dynamic relationship with one another.!? 


Giotto and Gold 


Though a seemingly abstract paradigm, the world-system, for Abu-Lughod, 
was meant to be visible and tangible. It is fleshed out in one of the most cel- 
ebrated of all early Renaissance fresco cycles, Giotto's distinctive works in the 
Scrovegni Chapel in Padua, which he probably painted between 1303 and 1305 


(fig. 5.1). 


7 Ilook here to Anne Dunlop, "Materials, Origins and the Nature of Early Italian Painting," 
in Crossing Cultures, ed. Jaynie Anderson (Melbourne, 2009), 472; and eadem, “On the 
Origins of European Painting Materials, Real and Imagined,’ in The Matter of Art: Materials, 
Practices, Cultural Logistics, c. 1250—1750, ed. Christy Anderson et al. (Manchester, 2015), 
76-77. 

8 Ann-Sophie Lehmann, “The Matter as the Medium: Some Tools for an Art-theoretical 
Interpretation of Materials,” in The Matter of Art, ed. Christy Anderson et al. (Manchester, 
2015), 21. 

9 Ibid., 22. 

10 Ibid, 26. 
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FIGURE 5.1 Giotto di Bondone, Scrovegni Chapel, c. 1305, Padua. 
CAMERAPHOTO ARTE, VENICE / ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 


As is well known, Enrico Scrovegni, Padua's wealthiest moneylender, likely 
commissioned the private chapel to atone for the Christian sin of usury com- 
mitted both by himself and by his father, Reginaldo, who amassed wealth 
through banking practices that were judged within contemporaneous culture 
to be moralistically exploitative." The fresco cycle prominently stresses Judas's 
greed and the damnation associated with usury during the late medieval and 
Renaissance periods, thus acknowledging and therein attempting to expiate 
the Scrovegni family’s sin of moneylending.!? It has been argued that, in order 
to advance Enrico’s aspiration for salvation, Giotto and his advisor(s) stra- 
tegically juxtaposed the conceptual barrenness of moneymaking, and more 
specifically, the metal Judas received in the form of coins against the fruitful- 
ness of the wombs of Mary and Elizabeth.!? This trope is featured in the nar- 
rative of the panels depicting The Visitation and Judas Receiving Payment for 


11 Ursula Schlegel, “On the Picture Program of the Arena Chapel,’ Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte 20 (1957): 125-46. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid.; and Anne Derbes and Mark Sandona, “Barren Metal and the Fruitful Womb: The 
Program of Giotto's Arena Chapel in Padua,” The Art Bulletin 80 (1998): 274. 
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his Betrayal, which are paired on the wall that partitions the chancel from the 
nave, with the chancel itself cleaving space between the panels (figs. 5.2, 5.3). 
Within the narrative scenes, the figures are composed so as to echo and yet 
offset one another; Mary and Elisabeth’s embrace foils the sliver of space sev- 
ering Judas from the chief priest, just as each woman's fecund womb counters 
Judas’s money satchel. 

Coins, however, were not simply referenced through pictorial illusionism in 
the fresco’s narrative. Technical analysis of the metal employed in the fresco 
reveals the gold leaf used by Giotto is nearly pure in its metallic content, in- 
dicating that it probably was derived from gold coins, although lower quality 
metal was also used for gilding less elevated figures and areas.!* Resplendent 
halos, often given dimension through a gesso substrate to which gold leaf was 
applied, decorative motifs on cloaks and armor, and even stars were likely de- 
picted through the application of hammered coins as a technical study has 
revealed (fig. 5.4). 

There is thus a fascinating disruption between money in its role as ill-gotten 
gain, associated as it was with the sterility ascribed to it by Aristotelian tradi- 
tion, and its fulgent and prominent use in the Chapel. Gold, and coins more 
specifically, which so often evinced metaphors of ardent desire, participated 
materially in Enrico’s quest for spiritual fulfillment. This double set of con- 
notations is not necessarily paradoxical; rather, it is an index of the powerful 
tensions located within money for those who engaged with it during the late 
medieval and Renaissance eras. It also begs a consideration of how the mate- 
rial geography of gold might enhance an interpretation of the cycle, a topic to 
be addressed later. First, however, it is important to underscore that Giotto was 
far from unique in his use of beaten coins as an artistic material. 


14 The gold sampled is nearly pure and its thickness varies between 1.2 and 1.8 microns, 
which is consistent with the dimension metalworkers would obtain per sheet if they fol- 
lowed the dictates about gold leaf production set forth by Ceninno Cennini and in various 
statues that governed the battilori. See Lucia Traviani, “Monete battiloro e pittori. Luso 
dell'oro nella pittura murale e i dati della Cappella degli Scrovegni. Coins, Gold-beaters 
and Painters. How Gold was used in Wall Paintings: Some Examples from the Scrovegni 
Chapel," Bollettino d'Arte (2005): 145, 149-50. 

15 Maurizio Marabelli et al., "Le lamine metalliche utilizzate nella decorazione dei dip- 
inti murali giotteschi; Metal leaves utilized for decoration of Giotto's mural paintings," 
Bollettino d'Arte (2005): 125-26. 
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FIGURE 5.2 Giotto di Bondone, The Visitation, c. 1305, fresco, 
Scrovegni Chapel, Padua. 
ALINARI / ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 








FIGURE 5.3 Giotto di Bondone, Judas Receiving Payment 
for his Betrayal, c. 1305, fresco, Scrovegni Chapel, 
Padua. 
ALINARI / ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 
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FIGURE 5.4 Cross-section of a sample from the halo of the Baptism of Christ observed 


under reflected light, from the Scrovegni Chapel, Padua. 
ISTITUTO SUPERIORE PER LA CONSERVAZIONE ED IL RESTAURO, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVES 


Coins as Medium 


Obtaining gold from coins was a practice common to medieval and Renaissance 


art-making, as advice proffered in manuals, such as those written or compiled 


by Theophilus Presbyter (or the person writing under that pseudonym) and 


the painter Cennino Cennini, documentary evidence, and technical analysis 


affirm.!* Between 1370 and 1371, Jacopo di Cione and a member of his work- 


shop made an altarpiece for the Benedictine nunnery of San Pier Maggiore in 
Florence (figs. 5.5, 5.6). 


16 


Several technical studies are adduced in Irma Passeri, “Gold Coins and Gold Leaf in Early 
Italian Paintings” in The Matter of Art: Materials, Practices, Cultural Logistics, c. 1250-1750, 
ed. Christy Anderson et al. (Manchester, 2015), 106. For examples of contracts that men- 
tion the purchase of gold leaf, see Traviani, "Monete battiloro,” 148. Theophilus does not 
discuss the material origins of gold, but he distinguished between four categories of gold: 
that from the land of Havilah; Spanish gold; gold from the sand banks of the Rhine; and 
Arabian Gold, implying that the latter came from areas under Muslim control includ- 
ing parts of northern Africa. See Theophilus, On Diverse Arts, trans. John Hawthorne and 
Cyril Stanley Smith (Chicago and London, 1963), 18-21, book 111, chapters 46-49. Cenino 
Cennini advised that Venetian ducats should be beaten to produce gold leaf at a rate of 
100 leaves to the ducat, rather than 145 pieces. See Cennino Cennini, The Book of the Art of 
Cennino Cennini, trans. Christiana Herringham (London, 1930), 115, chapter 139. 
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FIGURE 5.5 Jacopo di Cione and Workshop, The Coronation of the Virgin, 
Central Tier Panel of the San Pier Maggiore Altarpiece, 1370-71, 
tempera on poplar. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, LONDON / ART 


RESOURCE, NEW YORK 
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FIGURE 5.6 Jacopo di Cione and Workshop, The Coronation 
of the Virgin, Central Tier Panel of the San Pier 
Maggiore Altarpiece, detail, 1370-71, tempera on 


poplar. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, LONDON / 
ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 


Records state that three payments were made at the rate of a florin apiece for 
100 sheets of gold to detail the drapery of figures and representations of cloth 
fringes in the polyptych.!” Technical analysis of a fragment of gold leaf from 
the altarpiece revealed its thickness comports with directives recorded in trea- 
tises for the number of sheets that should be derived from gold coins, indicating 


17 David Bomford, Art in the Making: Italian Painting before 1400 (London, 1989), 182, 197. For 
the San Pier Maggiore Altarpiece, see Dillian Gordon, The Italian Paintings before 1400 
(London, 2011), 52-91. 
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coins were used to make the gold leaf employed in parts of the altarpiece.!? It 
is likely the gold leaf was applied to surfaces prepared with bole, a reddish clay 
ground onto which the gold squares or rectangles were burnished. 

In a different instance in which coins were used to create gold leaf, when 
buying materials to embellish works commissioned by Francesco Datini, the 
Florentine painter Giovanni di Tano obtained three florins in 1403 that were 
noted as having been produced at Florence's mint; those coins probably 
were converted into gold leaf used for gilding.!* Scores of other late medieval 
and Renaissance contracts declare material used for gold leaf and gilding 


nu 


should be “aurum purum, “aurum purissimum,” or “optimum aurum,” all forms 
of pure gold, meaning gold leaf derived from coins that had been beaten into 
thin sheets.2° For instance, in 1320 Pietro Lorenzetti entered into a contract to 
complete a polyptych for Santa Maria della Pieve in Arezzo that required him 
to use “optimo auro" (the best gold) for certain figures.?! 

Painters and gilders were far from the only practitioners who integrated 
pulverized coins into the objects they created; weavers and embroiders, too, 
used thread composed of thinly twisted filaments of metal, made from coins, 
that had been wrapped around a core.?? Gold thread was woven to form 
prized, luminous fabric and looped gold thread shimmered above silk and 
velvet pile on fabrics, some of which were called “broccato,” a term specify- 
ing the addition of gold or silver.” Whereas in the Trecento the inner support 


18 Bomford, Art in the Making, 22. The technical studies were undertaken at the National 
Gallery of Art, London and they accounted for differences in the weight of the florin from 
Cennini's time compared to the years in which the San Pier Maggiore Altarpiece was 
created. 

19 Cesare Guasti, Santa Maria del Fiore: la costruzione della chiesa e del campanile secondo 
i documenti tratti dall'Archivio dell'Opera Secolare e da quello di Stato (Florence, 1887), 
417; and Susanne Kubersky-Piredda, "The Market for Painters' Materials in Renaissance 
Florence,” in Trade in Artists’ Materials: Markets and Commerce in Europe to 1700, ed. 
Jo Kirby et al. (London, 2010), 230, n. 27. 

20 Bomford, Art in the Making, 22; Jack Ogden, "The Technology of Medieval Jewelry” in 
Ancient and Historic Metals: Conservation and Scientific Research, ed. David Scott et al. 
(Los Angeles, 1994), 157; Christoph Merzenich, "Dorature e policromie delle parti architet- 
toniche nelle tavole d'altare toscane tra Trecento e Quattrocento” Kermes 26 (1996): 56; 
and Traviani, "Monete battiloro, 146. 

21 Péleo Bacci, Dipinti inediti e sconosciuti di Pietro Lorenzetti, Bernardo Daddi etc. in Siena e 
nel contado (Siena, 1939), 76—79. 

22 Anuradha Dey, “Filato metallic notizie storico-technologiche” in I paliotto di Sisto 1v ad 
Assisi, ed. Rosalia Varoli-Piazza (Assisi, 1991), 52. 

23 Florence Elder de Roover, L'Arte della Seta a Firenze nei secoli xvi e xv (Florence, 1999), 
88; Jacqueline Herald, Renaissance Dress in Italy 1400-1500 (London, 1981), 84, 209; and 
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for gold thread commonly was gut, during the Quattrocento expensive fabrics 
used metal, sometimes gilt, wrapped around a linen or yellow silk nucleus.?* 
Contemporaneous textiles from the fifteenth century also employed a contin- 
uous gold thread in the weft, while a later change in technique eked the thread 
through yellow silk, allowing for broad expanses of gold to appear to cover a 
swath of fabric.”° “Riccio sopra riccio” (rich on rich) stitching, involved placing 
metal loops atop one another, resulting in large patches of gold work that var- 
ied in height, amplifying the allure of the fabric.*° Velvet produced with differ- 
ent planes of gold was known as “allucciolati,’ its name deriving from “lucciole,” 
as fireflies seemed to swarm the textile's surface.?” 

Account books kept by a Florentine mercantile firm headed by Tommaso di 
Luigi Ridolfi and others in the middle of the fifteenth century demonstrate an 
insistence on using pure gold in the production of metal thread.?8 In 1447, the 
company received silk from a region bordering the Caspian Sea. Within a few 
days of getting the shipment, the company purchased thirteen Genoese gold 
ducats from the local Medici bank and silver from a different bank to be ham- 
mered into sheets, which were then taken to nuns residing in the Florentine 
convent of the Murate near Santa Croce. The nuns cut the sheets, sheering 
them with scissors sharpened for such a purpose by the Ridolfi firm, then 
twisted the metal strips around the silk, which was later woven into fabric.30 
Through agents in Genoa, Rome, and Rimini, similar fabric was promoted 
abroad as some of the highest quality available, made as it was with “oro fine 

filato” (gold thread).?! 

Materials used to make textiles are both surface and support, giving them 
a particular semantic potency and flexibility.?? Worn or simply displayed, tex- 
tiles made with gold thread imparted personal distinction and social prestige, 
yet their very materiality also bolstered civic stature. When goods glimmering 


Franco Franceschi, “Florence and Silk in the Fifteenth Century: The Origins of a Long and 
Felicitous Union," Italian History and Culture 1 (1995): 1, n. 44. 

24 de Roover, LArte della Seta, 88. 

25 Lisa Monnas, “Italian Silks (1300-1500), in 5,000 Years of Textiles, ed. J. Harris (London, 
1993), 170. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Franceschi, “Florence and Silk,” 1, n. 45. 

28 de Roover, LArte della Seta, 90-91. 


29 Ibid., go. 
30 Ibid, 91. 
31 Ibid, 95. 


32 Tristan Weddigen, “Textile Spaces, Interior and Exterior” in Display of Art in the Roman 
Palace, 1550-1750, ed. Gail Feigenbaum (Los Angeles, 2014), 163. 
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with mutated coins circulated regionally and transnationally, the status of 
Italian city-states was advanced through the fineness of gold. As the Florentine 
Consuls of the Arte di Por Santa Maria would boast in 1416, “at present in this 
good city of Florence the most beautiful and perfect gold and silk fabrics in the 
world are produced.”33 In promulgating claims such as that, it was critical to 
stress and assert gold's inherent purity, a concern to which we now turn. 


Affordance 


In considering how materials, along with human creativity, participate in art- 
making, it is useful to invoke the notion of affordances as theorized by James J. 
Gibson.3* According to Gibson, properties of things provoke specific actions; 
for example, a window is made of glass because of the properties glass affords. 
Within this line of thought, the enduring glean of gold, its lasting color, and 
its ductility are among the various properties that actuate is use. Another af- 
fordance of gold, its chemical purity, motivated its use as money and the trans- 
mutation of coins into an artistic medium. Gold's purity was tightly bound to 
its point of geographic origin, and this was one of gold's properties that was 
promoted in late medieval and early Renaissance works where transmogrified 
gold coins were used. Returning to the Scrovegni Chapel, the physical employ- 
ment of mutated coins in the work raises the possibility that the representa- 
tion of Judas's moneybag indeed evoked barrenness, but also that as an artistic 
medium, the use of gold evinced the productivity of trade and the circulation 
of commodities, purging money of the vices associated with it. In the four- 
teenth century, the jurist Bartolus of Sassoferrato, a contemporary of Dante 
and Petrarch, declared that cities needed a healthy contingent of merchants, 
and that trade and commerce were the cornerstones of political power.35 


33 Umberto Dorini, ed., Statuti dellArte di Por Santa Maria del tempo della Repubblica 
(Florence, 1934), 443: “in hac alma florentina civitate hodiernis temproibus drappi de auro 
et siricho pulcrius et perfectius quam in toto orbe terrarum conficiuntur et fiunt” See also 
Franceschi, “Florence and Silk” 10. 

34 James J. Gibson, “The Theory of Affordances,” in Perceiving, Acting and Knowing: Toward 
and Ecological Psychology, ed. Robert Shaw and John Bransford (New York, 1977), 67-82; 
idem, The Ecological Approach to Visual Perception (Boston, 1979); and Lehmann, “The 
Matter as the Medium,” 31-34. 

35 Hans Baron, “Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth as Factors in the Rise of Humanistic 
Thought,” Speculum 13 (1938): 17-18; and Diana Wood, Medieval Economic Thought 
(Cambridge and New York, 2002), 118. 
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Gold coins were used as an artistic medium because they assured the cali- 
ber of their own material, which suggests that through their use they evoked 
their geographic origins and the trajectory of their movement through trade, 
itself predicated on the world-systems interaction described by Abu-Lughod. 
Following the privileging of minting silver in Western and Central Europe for 
nearly five hundred years, in 1252, the Genoese and Florentines radically al- 
tered the course of European monetary history with the reintroduction of suc- 
cessful bimetallic coin types within each city's own monetary system.? By the 
close of the thirteenth century, the issuing of gold coins was common through- 
out the Italian peninsula. 

Although a lack of contemporaneous documents describing rationale leaves 
room for speculation, the return to the minting of gold appears to have had 
several causes.27 Emerging cities and towns needed a stable coinage that could 
be utilized transnationally and which would hold sway over a broad territorial 
domain. During the late antique and early medieval period, silver coins dete- 
riorated in weight and pure metallic content; thus, they were hard pressed to 
support the boom in trade that occurred in the thirteenth century and which 
shaped world-systems dynamics.38 As Peter Spufford has observed, silver coins 
were “no longer fit to serve as supra-national tender” creating the opportunity 
for a different, high value unit of monetary measurement, as well as other fi- 
nancial mechanisms such as the bill of exchange, to surface.?? The incredibly 
vast production of coins was predicated on having a ready supply of material 
to support such an endeavor, as well as a political structure that designated 
that metal should be used as money. 

Metal is of course remnant in both old coins and numerous kinds of lux- 
ury objects. There is nothing to say that many of the gold coins produced on 
the Italian peninsula during the late thirteenth century and onward were not 
made of recycled material. Indeed, to make coins Florentines haughtily melted 
down a votive statue of Saint John the Baptist created after they acquired Pisa, 
an action that stresses the point that coins were not always made from metal 


36 The Genoese genovino and the Florentine fiorino d'oro were not the first post-antique gold 
coins issued in the medieval West; however, their impact was much greater than that of 
the gold coins minted previously. 

37 Thomas Walker, "The Italian Gold Revolution of 1252,” in Precious Metals in the Later 
Medieval and Early Modern Worlds, ed. J. F. Richards (Durham, NC, 1983), 30. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Robert S. Lopez, “Back to Gold, 1252,” The Economic History Review 9 (1956): 219. 
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carried and shipped over long distances.^? Pulled by the draw of monetary gain 
made through liquidity, gold, silver, and alloyed objects in the late medieval 
and Renaissance worlds were capital in temporary stasis, protean forms ready 
to be de-hoarded, converted, and reused at will. Nonetheless, late medieval 
and early Renaissance trade was a significant, if variable, material source of 
raw metal used to make coins. 

Medieval gold mining came of age when mining technology in Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Silesia was developed to further exploit natural resources there. 
The first major gold mine opened in Serbia in 1252 and subsequently there was 
a quick expansion of Balkan gold mining. However, Europe also looked to im- 
ported metal to mint gold, with most of its supply coming from various places 
in the Levant and Africa.*! While it is beyond the scope of this essay to ad- 
dress the thorny question of the comparative volume of newly available gold 
that came to Europe from either area, or the price increases that theoretically 
would have occurred with an increase in bullion, it is worth pointing out that 
proxy evidence suggests a readiness of gold in Africa.*? West Africa had long, 
albeit indirectly, provided gold to Italy through trade with the Maghrib, espe- 
cially by way of Spain and Sicily.^? By the mid-thirteenth century the purity 
of coins minted by the Almohads in Morocco, the Hafsids in Tunisia, and the 
Ayyubids in Egypt reached nearly 24 carats, whereas gold coins had been de- 
based dramatically in the kingdom of Sicily, territories in the Crusader domain, 
and at Nicaea, where the Byzantine empire was relegated.^^ 

As this essay is part of a growing body of literature that seeks to attend 
to how objects can reify networks, migration, and cultural contact, before 
addressing the most significant of the multiple trade routes by which gold was 
transported northward to Europe, it is important to outline a framework for 
understanding premodern trade systems.** The network as a paradigm for 
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comprehending the circulation of objects in premodernity has been critiqued 
for its facility, which tends to construct a seemingly fluent exchange of ob- 
jects wherein goods act as proxies for people who in reality are at odds with 
one another.^ Likewise, conceptualizing interactions as networks can flatten 
exchange so that it is presented as linear and singularly directional in flow. 
Trade involving gold did not move in a unidirectional manner. Objects that 
made their way from north to south included salt, perhaps most importantly, 
as well as textiles produced in Europe and Egypt, glass, spices, and copper.*” 
Nor was precious metal carried exclusively northward: metal itself occasional- 
ly (although not commonly) was transported south due to relative valuations, 
as occurred in the 1250s and 1260s when Catalan, Provencal, and north Italian 
merchants carried minted silver to north Africa to exchange it for gold dust.*8 
As I describe the geographic origins of gold and attend to an array of connec- 
tions between actors, both human and material, it is productive to invoke what 
has been described as a “worknet.” Imagining a fictive conversation between a 
professor versed in actor-network theory and a doctoral student, Bruno Latour 
outlined the concept in Reassembling the Social.** The professor observes that 
the metaphor of the worknet has more credence than that of a network be- 
cause it more fully accords with the fluxes and changes that occur between 
agents linked to one another.5° 


The Worknet of Medieval Gold 


While research about medieval trade between the Italian peninsula and the 
Levant is robust, such scholarship concerning the movement of gold from south 
to north across the Mediterranean remains fragmented or is often glossed over; 
however, its complicated trade patterns can be narrated. Because gold was de- 
rived from auriferous quartz-gravel deposits swept downstream along rivers 
in water run-offs that were impacted by climatic fluctuations, medieval gold 


46 Flood et al., "Roundtable: The Global Before Globalization,” 6-7. 

47 Peter Spufford, Money and its Use in Medieval Europe (Cambridge and New York, 1988), 163. 
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49 Bruno Latour, Reassembling the Social (New York and Oxford, 2005), 143. Ann-Sophie 
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production was not always stable by location, unlike mined gold; nonetheless, 
its sources in West Africa have geographic specificity that can be detailed.?! 

Muslim commentators and geographers, beginning in the late eighth century 
described the presence of gold in Ghana, calling it “the land of gold.”52 In the 
mid-twelfth century, al-Idrisi reported that the gold itself came from “Takrur” 
and “Wangara,” the famed Island of Gold, which was, he wrote, “celebrated for 
the purity and abundance of its gold"? In addition to a place discussed by al- 
Idrisi and others, Wangara also referred to a group whose ancestors were Soninke 
long-distance traders, widely dispersed throughout West Africa due to diaspora.9* 
They sometimes relied on local workers to extract metal. Occasionally, they 
then met Arab and Berber merchants in places where the grasslands of Western 
Sudan bled into the southern rim of the Sahara, and from there gold flowed 
from West Africa to Morocco, Italy, Andalusia, and Christian Spain.5> Traders 
from the Italian peninsula exchanged goods for gold in designated places in 
north African towns, including fonduks/funduqs, and gold was then transport- 
ed across the Mediterranean to the north, although sometimes in a circuitous 
manner.56 As Thomas Walker has commented, "The pattern of Italian trade in 
the Mediterranean, however, was far more complex. With Italian trading colo- 
nies all over the Mediterranean, trade often passed directly from one port to an- 
other without ever being registered by an Italian notary at home.”” 

With help from the Pisans, Florentines established banking operations 
in Tunis beginning in 1250.98 By 1253, the Florentines were trading wool and 
woven fabric with Tunisia by way of Genoa and records from 1275 reveal 
that the Florentines entered into business partnerships with the Genoese to 
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sell wool in North Africa, probably in exchange for gold, among other goods.5? 
At other points during the thirteenth century Florentine traders worked with 
Pisan ones, taking advantage of their overseas prowess and their rights to 
fondacos in Ifriqiya at La Groletta, the port of Tunis, as well as trading sites in 
Gabes, Sfax, and also in the port towns of Bona and Tripoli to access Almohad 
gold from the Maghrib region.*0 

The Wangara were not Africa's only gold traders. Gold became available 
in significant quantities in late medieval Europe when parts of sub-Saharan 
Africa were opened to trade in part due to newly founded and formed po- 
litical states.9! After the remnants of Ghana fell by 1224 under longstanding 
pressure from the Almoravid rulers, by the middle of the thirteenth century 
a tributary emirate on the upper Bakhoy River, the formerly small and now 
large Malinke kingdom of Mali (or Melle), grew in significance and potency, 
assembling an expansive savannah empire between the mouth of the Senegal 
eastwards beyond the Niger, sparking an increase in gold exports moving north 
of the Maghreb into Europe, in part because of the political unity the kingdom 
brought to the area.9? The Melle empire, nominally Islamic by the rule of the 
usurper Sakura, was expanded under Sundjata (ca. 1217—ca. 1255), who, among 
his other conquests, defeated the Wangara and ruled their gold fields from his 
capital, Melle.6? Trade routes were realigned (ca. 1315-1370) to direct routes 
across the arid dunes of the Sahara to Egypt on one side and the Maghreb on 
the other.9* Some historians of the Western Sudan have ascertained that the 
cities that became important to the gold trade and which the medieval com- 
mentators referred to by "Wangara" are Bambuk, a site on the upper Senegal, 
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and Bure, near the Futa Jallon region on the north bank of the Tinkisso, a tribu- 
tary of the Niger.65 

While political dynamics no doubt were key to the availability of gold in 
the central and northern Italian peninsula, actors in both Genoa and Florence 
were also a critical part of the worknet that sparked the production of coins 
in the Italian peninsula. Such money first reappeared in Genoa when three 
types of gold coins were issued at the mint; the most prized was the genoin 
(ianuinus, genovino) weighing 3.52 grams and nearly pure in its gold content.56 
Robert Lopez astutely observed that a Piacenzentine, Guglielmo Leccacorvo, 
whose bank was in Genoa, and who had assorted business interests that inter- 
sected with minting and mining, perhaps alongside other bankers, might have 
instigated the far-reaching monetary reforms in Genoa in 1252.6” Leccacorvo, 
acting on behalf of prominent members of the family of Pope Innocent 1v, 
the Fieschi, pushed capital into pioneering trade with West African through 
the port of Safi, the end point of a caravan route that stretched to the interior 
along which paleola gold was conveyed.9? According to Lopez, in addition to 
Leccacorvo's personal drive for profit, the Genoese probably issued gold coins 
in order to better compete for trade in Sicily and the Levant.*? 

Months after the Genoese gold coins were made, and less than two de- 
cades after they first began to produce their own coins, in November 1252 the 
Florentines leveraged a decline in the relative value of gold to silver to pro- 
duce an ever-stable mechanism of medieval and Renaissance trade: the gold 
florin (florenus, fiorino), which would remain nearly constant in fineness and 
weight for nearly three centuries."? Writing in his chronicle roughly seven de- 
cades after the florin was minted, the Florentine merchant and one-time head 
of the city's mint, Giovanni Villani, recorded that a union of three groups of 
Florentines were responsible for first minting the florin: merchants, the people, 
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and the government.” It was the merchants, he stressed, who inculcated inter- 
est in coining the florin to honor the city. As probably occurred in Genoa, an 
individual, Lamberto di Guido dell'Antella, possibly spearheaded or at least 
helped to orchestrate the introduction of the Florentine florin. 

By profession Lamberto was a merchant banker with international interests 
that were probably well established by 1252. Perhaps most tellingly, Lamberto 
was in charge of the mint when the florin first was issued.”? He matriculated 
into the powerful Calimala guild in 1242.73 He and other members of his fam- 
ily formed a business partnership (societa) that in the 1260s had international 
branches in Naples, Nimes, and Paris.”* During that time, Lamberto's son ap- 
prenticed at a family branch bank in Genoa owned by his father; he later went 
to Venice to work in a Florentine bank and then to Ravenna, where he lent on 
his father's account.”* In the decades following the introduction of the florin, 
Lamberto twice held office as a prior, indicating his continued importance. As 
befits a worknet, polities, individuals, and material itself each were a signifi- 
cant component in the creation of one of the most significant financial instru- 
ments that enabled goods to move through the medieval world-system. What 
remains to be seen is how material geography, however subtly, might reflect 
the medieval world-system. 
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tempo [as podestà] del... messer Filippo degli Ugoni di Brescia, del mese di Novembre gli 
anni di Cristo 1252. I quali fiorini, gli otto pesarono una oncia, e dall'uno lato era lampronta 
del giglio, e dall'altro il san Giovanni.” 
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The Material Geography of Gold 


The portability of materials used for making things evokes a lack of place 
elicited by the fact that objects often travel with ease, which accords with no- 
tions of transculturality wherein an essential “non-place” is invoked.” While 
simultaneously bound to placelessness, things paradoxically bear traces of 
their identity and narratives of location, as well as the migratory movement 
of their travel. As Igor Kopytoff has affirmed, objects have vibrant life phases.” 
Facilitated by the affordance of metal, coins, in particular, are made explicitly 
for circulation and liquidation. Leading a malleable life as an object, coins are 
at once durable and portable, yet they can be melted down, “liv[ing] in precari- 
ous reference to [their] substance.”8 After it was extracted from the earth, gold 
went through a series of formal transformations. One way to interpret this is 
that its history was constantly erased; another perspective to offer, however, is 
that as its object biography constantly shifted, certain refrains were reinforced. 
An aspect of nearly pure medieval gold that seems to have adhered to it was its 
generic geographic source. 

Merchants from Europe readily sought gold that came from Africa because 
of its purity, and they identified that metal by several terms, particularly pa- 
leolan gold. Europeans associated the most esteemed gold with a geographic 
place. Notarial documents reveal that paleola gold from North Africa was rec- 
ognized as such in Genoa as early as the 1180s."? By the late thirteenth cen- 
tury an inland area in West Africa was designated as “Palolus.”80 Giovanni di 
Carignano, a Genoan, depicted the area and identified it by inscription on a 
portolan chart of approximately 1320.81 

Shortly after its extrication from the earth, gold was manipulated in ways 
that increased its purity and which helped to embed geography into matter 
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through marking, stamping, and packaging it. Once the gold bearing quartz 
was extracted in West Africa, if not filtered as dust or left as specks and nuggets, 
it was on occasion treated in an amalgamation process used from the twelfth 
century onwards in which workers mixed the quartz with mercury over an 
open charcoal fire, after which the mercury would evaporate, leaving a mass of 
pure gold.8? To be made ready for transit, at times it was pounded and washed. 
The lumps of gold appear not to have been coined initially—archaeologists 
have found no trace of dies or mints in the area to the south of the Sahara.83 
The refined gold, gold dust, flakes and lumps were then transported across the 
Sahara.8^ After reaching North Africa, a great deal of gold was coined into di- 
nars, which were then traded northward. Notarial evidence reveals sealed bags 
of gold dust and gold rods, all from Africa, arrived in Genoa by 1229.95 By the 
end of the twelfth century, gold from West Africa, mostly in the form of ingots 
and dust collected in satchels, was also available in Pisa, and it is probable that 
large quantities of that gold made its way to Florence to be further manipu- 
lated into florins.96 

Once gold arrived in Europe, its purity and thereby its geographic origins 
were asserted through a variety of mechanisms. The quality of gold was avowed 
in a variety of ways in the public realm verifying that it was what it purported to 
be, rather than a debased or imposter material. Gold-beaters, or battilori, were 
specialized workers who supplied beaten gold to painters, gilders, embroiders, 
and others working with precious materials." Soon after silk weavers formed 
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a guild in Venice in 1265, they modified their statutes to declare that inferior 
pieces of fabric, including textiles made of gold, should destroyed by burning 
them in public on the Rialto Bridge.88 Cities that had a strong cloth industry 
saw the organization of associations for battilori and others who worked with 
precious metals. By 1320 in Florence the guild of physicians and apothecar- 
ies (the Arte dei Medici e Speziali) oversaw battilori who worked on gilding.5? 
Their statutes of 1335 declared that gilding must be done with the purest gold, 
further specifying that florins should be used as the base material.9% A reform 
to their statutes in 1403 included stipulations specifying the dimensions of the 
leaf they produced, as well as a provision encouraging the battilori to register 
their signatory trademark with the guild or its notary so that those who vio- 
lated regulations could be punished.?! In late medieval Europe there was, in 
short, a near universal concern with stressing the quality of gold, implicitly 
reinforcing the idea that it came from afar. 


Material Agency 


While gold's semantic meaning as a color has long held interpretive allure 
and indeed is laden with significance, its material iconography has only very 
recently begun to be addressed. This skewed attention pushes gold into the 
realm of mimetic representation wherein physical substance is viewed as an 
intermediary, much as oil has been subjugated to interpretations that stress 
that it elicits, but does not cause, realistic representation.?? Gold normatively 
is taken to be a medium that simply conveys meaning, signaling in particu- 
lar the intangible and pointing to the beyond. Indeed, scholars attuned to as- 
pects of conspicuous consumption have long addressed the way gold holds the 
viewer's gaze, stressing the wealth bound to commissions and often denoting 
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Textiles, ed. David Jenkins (Cambridge and New York, 2003), 337. 

89 Raffaele Ciasca, LArte dei medici e speziali nella storia e nel commercio fiorentino dal secolo 
XII al Xv (Florence, 1927), 59. For the statutes of the guild of apothecaries, see Raffaele 
Ciasca, Statuti dell'arte dei medici e speziali (Florence, 1922), 371. 

90 Dorini, Statuti dellArte di Por Santa Maria, 147; Dini, “I battilori fiorentini,” 141; Giulia 
Chiarot, L'arte orafa a Padova. Opere, tecniche e norme tra Medioevo e Rinascimento 
(Padua, 2001), 17; and Traviani, "Monete battiloro, 148. 

91 Ciasca, Statuti, 371; and idem, L'Arte dei medici e speziali, 59. 

92 Lehmann, “The Matter as the Medium,” 28. 
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spiritual richness.% Yet as a particular medium informed by the conditions of 
its making and its material history, gold has received limited attention. 
Though it is impossible to prove conclusively that the origination story of 
medieval gold was engendered in matter and travelled with gold in its various 
guises, it remains plausible that associations about its object biography were 
carried with it in the new realms in which it operated as it traversed territorial 
boundaries. Gold has the ability to maintain a certain otherness as one of its 
tropes, which implies distance. The idea of that faraway-ness intersected with 
the material's signification as it was layered onto panels, pressed onto sculp- 
ture, twined into fabrics, and so forth. In that vein, the towns and sites where 
gold was carried in North Africa sometimes had biblical associations, thus the 
use of gold might have been evocative of place when used in the depiction of 
sacred scenes, such as those of Giotto's Scrovegni Chapel. It is likely that such 
ideas, even if faintly registered, about the southern Mediterranean world, and 
Africa more precisely, were retained. Alterity possibly was reflected upon, al- 
beit subtly, as ostensibly pure gold was crafted into new forms. Thus, both how 
and the extent to which objects such as the halos in the Scrovegni Chapel, the 
San Pier Maggiore Altarpiece, textiles made of gold thread, the genoin, the flo- 
rin, and their successors and imitators engendered the idea of geographic oth- 
erness, bespeaking the premodern world-system, lingers as an open question. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Linking the Mediterranean: The Construction of 
Trading Networks in 14th and 15th-century Italy 


Emanuele Lugli 


A Sea of Encounters: A Network across the Sea 


When the Mediterranean Sea is discussed historically, it is never a simple ques- 
tion of geography. Its meaning remains somewhat indeterminate. It refers to 
intellectual journeys that do not circumnavigate any one particular region; it 
indicates periods that splash over. In art history, my main field of inquiry, the 
Mediterranean offers a way to shake the identification of the arts with national 
boundaries and to resist the equivalence of their meaning with religious inter- 
pretations. It is a critical term even if it is often unclear what it may be critical 
of. Its semantic porousness is sometimes a way to question disciplinary bound- 
aries and to turn the Mediterranean Sea into an auxiliary plane for thinking 
and making sense of historical events. The Mediterranean, then, comes close 
to representation. The moment it is distinguished from a geographical area, 
it denotes something other than itself. Inspired by the Mediterranean as an 
unsettling mode of thinking, this essay retrieves its operational dimension in 
the very historical sources —commonplace mercantile books, portolans, and 
maps—that construct the Mediterranean basin as an economic unity. 

To choose to focus on the Mediterranean basin for a volume about the early 
modern global discourse is limiting. But, like Eric Dursteler, I believe that the 
area represents “an excellent laboratory in which to pose questions regarding 
identity, cultures, and the ways in which individuals and groups interacted in 
times of peace and of conflict”! The Mediterranean, then, offers a way in: it 
mobilizes a degree of complexity that, despite the shift in scale, may serve to 
individuate relevant questions when addressing the global. Differently from 
Dursteler, however, I do not think that Mediterranean (or global) art histories 
are effects of the anthropological turn that contributed to the so-called new 
cultural history. Or, at least, it is not a matter of simple derivation. When the 


1 Eric. R. Dursteler, Venetians in Constantinople: Nation, Identity and Coexistence in the Early 
Modern Mediterranean (Baltimore, 2006), 2. 
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expression “Mediterranean art” is employed, it is often done so in relation to 
transcultural encounters: diplomatic gifts, war spoliations, the translations of 
treasures across the sea, pilgrims' memories of distant places.? These were ob- 
jects that, after sinking in the margins of art history, re-emerged once the na- 
tionalistic policies of mainstream art-historical narratives came under review. 
The Mediterranean, however, does not only offer an area of inclusiveness, a 
contact zone that exposes the limitations of thinking in terms of regional style 
and patronage. Rather, the transcultural encounters on which Mediterranean 
studies focus are events in which materiality comes to the fore. In a way, they 
represent a disruption, even an act of violence, not only to the idea of cul- 
tural systems as self-contained but also to the supremacy of speaking and writ- 
ing. As a discipline that provides a critique to words as the ultimate form of 
communication, art history has then embraced the Mediterranean as a way 
to release the discipline from the dominion of text-based approaches. (This 
is true also for text-based approaches within the realm of art history, such as 
iconography.) In pursuing this task, Mediterranean art historians have been 
looking less at anthropology than at fields such as archaeology and material 
culture studies.’ It is also by them, and not only by the ‘new cultural history, 
that Mediterranean art histories have been shaped.* 

To focus on discrete encounters, however, represents only one of the im- 
pulses of Mediterranean studies. Another concentrates on the Mediterranean 
as a conduit, a constant mediating force that arranges relations into patterns. 
This second approach is typical of socio-economic history—Fernand Braudel 
is often heralded as its pioneer—and proceeds by collecting data and ordering 
them into systems. Such a procedure searches not for disruptions, but for iden- 
tities, or at least commonalities. It emphasizes continuity versus the singular 


2 Three notable examples: Eva R. Hoffman, “Pathways of Portability: Islamic and Christian 
Interchange from the Tenth to the Twelfth Century” Art History 243 (2001), 17-50; Avinoam 
Shalem, “The Otherness in the Focus of Interest: or, If Only the Other Could Speak” in 
Islamic Artefacts in the Mediterranean World: Trade, Gift Exchange and Artistic Transfer, ed. 
Catarina Schmidt Arcangeli and Gerhard Wolf (Venice, 2010), 29-44; and Gülru Necipoglu, 
“Connectivity, Mobility and ‘Portable Archaeology’: Pashas from the Dalmatian Hinterland as 
Cultural Mediators,” in Dalmatia and the Mediterranean. Portable Archaeology and the Poetics 
of Influence, ed. Alina Payne (Leiden and Boston, 2014), 313-81. 

3 Michael Yonan, “Toward a Fusion of Art History and Material Culture Studies," West 86th: A 
Journal of Decorative Arts, Design, History, and Material Culture 18:2 (2011): 232-48. 

4 The focus on small episodes and case studies to throw light on larger phenomena has been 
a preoccupation of other disciplines. For an enlightening commentary: Carlo Ginzburg, 
“Microhistory: Two or Three Things That I Know about It,” Critical Inquiry 20 (1993): 12-14. 
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moment of exchange. Among the best-known products of this approach are 
the journeys made by Venetian galleys, rendered as curves precisely cutting 
through the sea (fig. 6.1, about which more, later).5 This approach, in other 
words, produces networks. 

Art historians have not engaged much with networks. They employ the 
word often, but cosmetically, as a way to rejuvenate well-established concepts 
such as “influence” and the idea that motifs and artistic ideas diffuse from 
enlightened centers to the darker corners of the periphery. Thomas DaCosta 
Kaufmann, Catherine Dossin, and Béatrice Joyeaux-Prunel have stressed this 
tendency in a recent essay, where they urge art historians to consider the “con- 
stant operation of circulations,” as they provide the conditions for the trans- 
cultural encounters and exchanges the global art project values.® Instead of 





FIGURE 6.1 Major routes of Venetian galleys in the fourteenth century. 
DIZIONARIO DI STORIA TRECCANI (ROME, 2011), VOL. 3, 773 


5 Fernand Braudel, La Méditerranée et le Monde méditerranéen à l'époque de Philippe 11 (Paris, 
1949). For an interesting commentary, Maria Fusaro, "After Braudel: A Reassessment of 
Mediterranean History between the Northern Invasion and the Caravane Maritime” in Trade 
and Cultural Exchange in the Early Modern Mediterranean: Braudel's Maritime Legacy, ed. 
M. Fusaro et al. (London, 2010), 1-22. 

6 Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Catherine Dossin, and Béatrice Joyeux-Prunel, "Introduction: 
Reintroducing Circulations: Historiography and the Project of Global Art History” in 
Circulations in the Global History of Art, ed. Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann et al. (Farnham, 
2015), 1-2, 13-14. 
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“diffusion,” a concept which encapsulates the ethos of normative, hierarchical 
art history, the trio champions “circulation:” a constant, fluid motion between 
communities, whose interactions flow back and forth. Against the hierarchi- 
cal approach of diffusion, the circulation team suggests a more egalitarian, 
horizontal approach, one that debunks a priori claims about the identity of its 
principal agents so as to write narratives that are more respectful of the multi- 
plicity of agents that take part in them. In emphasizing circulations, they hope 
to also release the discipline from its hegemonic, Eurocentric grip. 

While I agree with their (and others’) description of art history as a norma- 
tive discipline that tends to legitimize the powers that have in the first place 
shaped its discourses, I do not think that the study of circulations may offer 
a way out.” The word is a false friend. “Circulations” may conjure up a flow 
characterized by the absence of hierarchy, yet studies on large-scale interac- 
tions have reached the opposite conclusion: circulations are shaped by power 
laws that end up favoring only a few of the participating agents.? The unprec- 
edented growth of late-medieval Italian trading centers (Venice, Genoa, and 
Florence) offers a case in point. Their success closely followed that of a hand- 
ful of agents who exploited the trading network to their advantage. Operating 
mostly through private corporations, those agents built more connections 
than others, which grew stronger and allowed them to achieve a scale of opera- 
tions that surpassed anything historians encountered before. As Peter Spufford 
noticed in his book, Power and Profit, those merchants benefitted from and 
preserved the deep imbalances of Mediterranean. Despite the fact that Italian 
cities injected enormous amounts of silver into the Levant and the Black Sea, 
the majority of trading was eventually absorbed by the Venice-Alexandria 
axis.? The towns along that corridor developed industries whose services and 
products nullified those generated outside of it. Trading was not circular; it 
was linear, and mono-directional. Searching for circulations obliterates imbal- 
ances in the pursuit of cultural relativism, which is guided by the belief that 
all cultures should be treated equally. But while such a moral stance is noble 
per se, it risks taking up an epistemological dimension and obliterating facts to 
reshape history in its image. What we need, instead, is to expose, rather than 
to camouflage, inequalities (even when we want to stop repeating them). And 


7 James Elkins, Is Art History Global? (New York and London, 2007), 236-46. 

8 My reflections align to and have been inspired by Augustine Sedgewick, “Against Flows,” 
History of the Present 4:2 (2014):143—70. 1 am thankful to John Gagné for suggesting to read 
this terrific essay. 

9 Peter Spufford, Power and Profit: The Merchant in Medieval Europe (London, 2002), 342-48. 

io Dennis H. Wrong, “Cultural Relativism as Ideology,” Critical Review 11:2 (1997): 291-300. 
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this is why we need to search for networks, as long as we consider them as the 
products of power laws, and not as homogenizing circulations. 

So, there is a need to rediscover the meaning of networks. This is what I set 
out to do in the first section of this article, in which I recuperate the definition 
of networks as established in the sciences. This move is deliberately in oppo- 
sition to the dominant mode of thinking about networks in the humanities, 
and derives from Bruno Latour's Actor-Network-Theory.! (Latour's approach 
is original as it employs networks to consider both humans and physical ob- 
jects as agents of interactions, thus improving our understanding of physical 
encounters.) After doing so, I discuss eight mercantile manuals composed in 
Venice and Florence between the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Although 
these manuals have been considered receptacles for information—what goods 
were traded, what routes were covered, what measurements were employed— 
this essay reflects on their creative dimension. It uses them to show how trad- 
ing can be an antidote to the logic of geographical proximity. Those manuals, 
in other words, reveal how trade was being thought of as a network. 

Much of my focus rests on the information that those mercantile manuals 
provide as to measurements. Often overlooked as either neutral dimensions or 
self-evident concepts, measurements provide a hinge between the two modali- 
ties of approaches to the Mediterranean that I have highlighted earlier: that of 
the encounter and that of the conduit. Even before price, for which they serve 
as a preparatory ground, standards of measurement translate objects into cal- 
culable quantities, erasing the cultural differences that prevent an exchange 
from taking place. If a trader from Alexandria could not speak about flour to 
a Venetian merchant, it did not bring to a halt the transaction, as the former 
would have weighted the amount in tillis and the latter in staia, each making 
his considerations.’ And as mathematical factors, measurements repeat (or 
give the impression of repeating) their conversions many times over, produc- 
ing continuities in time and space.!? Indeed, after the equivalence between 


11  Brunolatour, Reassembling the Social: An Introduction to Actor-Network-Theory (New York, 
2005), 10-11. Latour distances himself from 'network theory' as he explains also in idem, 
"On Actor-Network Theory: A Few Clarifications Plus More than a Few Complications," 
Soziale Welt 47 (1996): 369-81. 

12 For flour weights in use in Egypt, see Ulrich Rebstock, "Weights and measures in Islam” in 
Encyclopaedia of the History of Science, Technology, and Medicine in Non-Western Cultures, 
ed. Helaine Selin (Berlin, 2008), 2259. For Venice's staia, see Giorgetta Bonfiglio Dosio, “Le 
Arti Cittadine,” in Storia di Venezia: Dalle Origini alla Caduta della Serenissima, “Leta del 
commune,’ ed. Giorgio Cracco and Gherardo Ortalli (Rome, 1995), vol. 2, 579, 609-10. 

13 Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: Archaeology of the Human Sciences (London and 
New York, 1989), 59. 
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the Alexandrian tillis and the Venetian staio was set, Egyptian traders could 
also deal with Genoese sellers as long as they knew the conversion between 
Venetian and Genoese standards. 


The Networks of the Mediterranean 


Stripped to its core, a network is an array made of links and nodes and, as such, 
it can be represented as a diagram. Such abstractions are everywhere in history 
books. The Mediterranean Sea, for instance, is often simplified into a network 
whose nodes indicate the harbors linked by sea routes (fig. 6.1). Few may know, 
however, that such diagrams were already in use in the late fourteenth century. 
Two Florentines, the Dominican friar Leonardo Dati and his merchant brother, 
Gregorio, for instance, have one such diagram to illustrate their poem La Sfera 
(fig. 6.2). 

A compendium of geographic and astronomical knowledge, La Sfera 
is a collection of journeys, real and imaginary: from the universe to the earth, 
and from the East to the West of the Mediterranean.'^ It enjoyed consider- 
able success; more than one hundred fifty copies have survived. And some 
of them illustrate many of the journeys. The copy in Florence's Riccardiana 
Library depicts the strip of sea that links the Maghreb to Sicily and Sardinia 
(fig. 6.2). Black segments join the major African harbors—Algiers, Annaba 
(which the Florentines called “Bona”), Béjaia (“Bugia”), Bizerte—to Tunis, 
from where two routes depart, one towards a blood orange Sicily and another 
towards a Sardinia, whose southern outline merges in the parchment. It is a 
schematic illustration, in which the segments do not easily join, but point to an 
area, while showing the distance in nautical miles. While the proportions are 
skewed, squashed between the text and the edge of the book, the dimensions 
inscribed over the line are consistent. (Tunis lies at almost the same distance 
from Cagliari and Mazara del Vallo, one of the major Sicilian harbors at the 
time.)!6 The distances return in the verses: “[From Algiers] to Bugia there are 


14 Dario del Puppo, “Literary Imagination and Mercantile Pragmatism in Goro Dati's Sfera, 
in "Accessus ad auctores." Studies in Honor of Christopher Kleinhenz, ed. Fabian Alfie and 
Andrea Dini (Tempe, 2012), 319-44. 

15 Lucia Bartolini, “Censimento dei manoscritti della Sfera del Dati: I manoscritti della 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale e dell'Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Annali della Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa. Classe di Lettere e Filosofia 338 (1988): 417—588. 

16  Tunis-Cagliari is 152.03 minutes of a degree, while Tunis-Mazara is 121.35, as is the distance 
(121.57) between Cagliari and Bizerte, which often worked as Tunis' twin harbor. (The Dati 
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FIGURE 6.2 The harbors of Berbery in Leonardo and Gregorio Dati’s La Sfera, fifteenth century. 
BIBLIOTECA RICCARDIANA, FLORENCE, MS. 2255, C. 19R. 
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one hundred and twenty miles ... and then is Bona, two hundred miles further 
away.” The text alternates navigational information with remarks about quality 
of life.!” The descriptions become more generous when reaching larger cities 
such as Tunis, whose “great power” (gran potenza), the authors explains, de- 
rives from its location. It is the closest harbor to Italy and lies in the middle 
of Berbery.!® In other words, the success of Tunis is an effect of connectivity, 
as the text says and the image makes even clearer. 

The study of the properties of nodes in relation to their positions began in 
the eighteenth century, when Leonhard Euler explained, in a now-famous essay, 
why it was impossible for a person to visit all four riverbanks of Kónigsberg by 
crossing each of its seven bridges only once.!* Euler showed that to solve such 
a problem, one needed to translate the topography of the city into a diagram 
and consider only the number of links for each node. By analyzing the number 
of links for each node, that is, by thinking in terms of connectivity, Euler solved 
the Kónigsberg bridge problem. 

As Euler provided the basic elements of a network, his essay is taken as the 
origin of systems theory.?0 Many have followed in his steps, and the outpouring 
of publications on network theory has been growing in the past three decades. 
Scientific studies have, however, moved away from Euler’s space-embedded 
network to focus on so-called “scale-free” networks, that is, systems that can 
grow indefinitely, without the physical limitations of real-world networks. 
Sharply defined by the territory in which they are sited, “spatial systems” have 
instead been appropriated by quantitative geography, a discipline that ex- 
plored the characteristics of spatial networks in a string of publications in the 
1960s and the 1970s. Among the most rigorous are Peter Haggett and Richard J. 
Chorley’s Networks Analysis in Geography and Models in Geography, which I 


brothers identify Bizerte as the arrival point of the route from Algiers). So if we take Tunis- 
Bizerte as one diffused harbor, with daily connections and exchanges, then we could say 
that the Tunisian promontory is equidistant from both Mazara and Cagliari. 

17 Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence, 2255, c. 19r.: "Indi a Buggea son miglia centoventi / Pure 
tra Levante e Greco, e poscia é Bona, / Piú su degusto pur predetti venti, / E Puna e l'altra 
cittá si ragiona” The edited version is slightly different in spelling. See Leonardo and 
Gregorio Dati, La Sfera, 4.6—7. 

18 Leonardo and Gregorio Dati, La Sfera, 4.8: "Capo di regno ed è di gran potenza, / E ben 
dotata terra, e non a torto: / Ch'ellé nel mezzo della Barberia, / E presso a Italia più 
ch’altera vi sia." 

19 Rob Shields, “Cultural Topology: The Seven Bridges of Kóningsburg 1736,” Theory Culture 
and Society 29 (2012): 43-57. 

20 Albert László Barabási, Linked: The New Science of Networks (New York, 2002), 13-30. 
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think deserve to be rediscovered and read with great care.?! As art-historical 
and material culture networks all depend on physical agents and space, it is to 
publications such as these to which we must turn. 

Haggett and Chorley classify spatial networks according to three categories 
(fig. 6.3). First are “branching networks, that is, tree-like structures generated 
by one flow that keeps bifurcating into two. They are similar to rivers forking 
out into secondary and tertiary streams. These networks are strongly hierar- 
chical, so that the closer to the source one operates the flow, the wider the 
effect of its ramifications. The second class of spatial networks is formed by 
“barrier networks,” which consist of closed loops forming mutually exclusive 
boundaries, as in the case of administrative areas. Despite every cell being in- 
dependent, they can be studied all together as a system since they react to 
shared external circumstances by developing similar internal characteristics. 
However, Mediterranean trading networks, like all transport systems, are best 
represented by the third typology, which is made of “circuit networks."?? Circuit 
networks produce structures with different concentrations of nodes and links. 
They distribute information unevenly and produce behavioral imbalances, 
sometimes dramatic ones, which set them apart from the mono-directional 
flow of branching networks and the closed loops of barrier networks. 





FIGURE 6.3 The three types of spatial networks: Branching networks (A); Barrier networks (B); 
Circuit networks (C). 
PETER HAGGETT AND RICHARD J. CHORLEY, NETWORKS ANALYSIS IN 
GEOGRAPHY (LONDON, 1969), 3-56 


21 Peter Haggett and Richard J. Chorley, Socio-Economic Models in Geography (London, 1968); 
and Peter Haggett and Richard J. Chorley, Networks Analysis in Geography (London, 1969). 
For a summary of the history of dealing with real-world networks, see Marc Barthélemy, 
“Spatial networks,” Physics Reports 499 (2011): 3-4. 

22  Haggett and Chorley, Network Analysis, 3-56. 
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The key to understanding the behavior of any network depends on an ap- 
praisal of its degree of connectivity. Nodes with fewer links than average end 
up representing the edges of a network (regardless of their physical position), 
as the energy flowing out of the center reaches them later than nodes with 
more links. Sometimes nodes are connected to the core of the network by 
mono-nodal journeys, which means that if something happens to any of their 
interlinking nodes, they are cut out of the system. Most of the African cities 
in the Dati brothers' map are presented as far-away marketplaces that Italian 
ships can reach only through Tunis and a bunch of other, secondary harbors 
(fig. 6.2). Nodes with more links, such as Tunis, are instead “hubs” and work 
as the gravitational centers of the network. Their connectivity increases with 
every new link, and links become easier to attract as the node grows in con- 
nectivity. According to a power law that scientists have termed “preferential 
attachment” hubs grow faster than loosely connected nodes, thus produc- 
ing a rich-get-richer dynamic that is at the base of the imbalances of circuit 
networks.23 

Mercantile handbooks also exemplify such behavior. They describe the 
Mediterranean market not as an evenly distributed system, but as a few 
strongly-connected hubs surrounded by a plethora of minor trading posts. 
In Giorgio di Lorenzo Chiarini's Libro di Mercatantie (1481), the descriptions 
of Alexandria and Famagusta, bazaars of all sorts of goods, cover numerous 
columns and detail the metric conversions to famous Italian centers, such as 
Venice, Florence, and Genoa. Most of the other ports receive instead only a few 
remarks and include measurement equivalences with the standards of only 
one city.?4 Such a disparity can also be found in the maps of the time. Consider 
the 1447 chart by Gabriel de Vallseca, today in the Bibliothéque Nationale de 
France, where Granada, Genoa, and Venice float like massive clouds over the 
territory (fig. 6.4). Looming as large as states, those clusters of towers belong 
to a different register from the minuscule harbors dotting the coast. They po- 
larize visual attention, representing the pinnacles of a hierarchy that is first 
of all visual. Such a way of differentiating between cities is attributed to the 
cartographer Angelino Dulcert. In his maps of the 1330s (that is, during the rise 
of mercantile corporations, as we will see later), Dulcert indicated minor har- 
bors in black ink, busier ones in red, and depicted the capitals of kingdoms as 


23 Barabási, Linked, 79-92. 
24 Giorgio di Lorenzo Chiarini, El libro di mercatantie et usanze de paesi (Florence, 1481), 
77,178. 


FIGURE 6.4 Gabriel de Vallseca, Marine Chart of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, detail, 


1447. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE DE FRANCE, PARIS, DÉPARTEMENT CARTES ET 
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densely built cities with flying flags.25 Such a visual code does not seem to have 
been systematic. Like Chiarini and Vallseca, Dulcert did not scale nodes after 
a quantitative appraisal of their connectivity; he merely distinguished cities 
according to the importance that he thought people assigned to them. And yet, 
despite the inevitable biases and inconsistencies, all three men did represent 
the Mediterranean in terms of difference and connectivity, that is to say, like 
a network. 

Network theory is a method to retrieve differences. After turning a real-life 
phenomenon into a diagram, network analysts pay particular attention to 
those elements that deviate from patterns in behavior. The sudden formation 
of a cluster, a link whose length is out of proportion to others, a rapid reduc- 
tion in the number of nodes, are all anomalies that scientists use to identify 
the causes of a shift in behavior.?6 In other words, network theory offers tools 
for diagnostics. Like physicians who see imperfections of the skin as symptoms 
of a disease, network analysts aim to identify what lies beneath the configura- 
tion of events. And while spotting imbalances, they also try to evaluate their 
roles in affecting future circumstances. Is clustering making information travel 
faster than in other parts of the system, or does it produce redundancy? Is the 
distance of those nodes from the hub the reason why they are detaching from 
it? Much of network analysis is dedicated to testing the resilience and the fail- 
ures of systems. 

In opposition to scale-free networks, spatial networks perform in relation to 
not only their internal characteristics but also external factors. In 1387 Andrea 
di Bonanno, a correspondent of the famous merchant from Prato Marco 
Datini, wrote from Genoa that all business had been paralyzed by heavy snow. 
Not only did waves of frost prevent ships from leaving the harbor, but they 
also slowed down cargoes from Milan, without which no ship could leave.?” At 
around the same time, Pisa strugeled to recruit sailors. Whereas Venice paid 
its crew handsomely, Pisan merchants were short of money, and their semi- 
empty boats sailed back and forth between Livorno, Vada, and Piombino, des- 
perately searching for men. It sometimes took days to have a full complement 
and such delays deflated business.?8 


25 Ramon J. Pujades, Les cartes portolanes: La representació medieval d'una mar solcada 
(Barcelona, 2007), 224-34. 

26  Barabási, Linked, 65-73; and Barthélemy, “Spatial networks,” 11. 

27 Bruno Dini, “Tempi e circolazione delle merci,’ in Spazi, Tempi, Misure e Percorsi 
nell'Europa del Bassomedioevo (Spoleto, 1996), 325. 

28 Marco Tangheroni and Olimpia Vaccari, "L'Osservatorio Datiniano di Livorno e la navi- 
gazione mediterranea tra Tre e Quattrocento, in L'Uomo e il Mare nella civiltà occidentale: 
da Ulisse a Cristoforo Colombo, Atti della Societá Ligure di Storia Patria 32:2 (1992): 158. 
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Examples such as those prove that spatial networks are socio-political events 
that are inscribed, as well as shaped, by human and environmental powers. In 
this regard, the properties that quantitative geography ascribe to circuit net- 
works also need to be analyzed in relation to politics. In what ways did pow- 
ers harness natural resources to control the reach of a network? So far I have 
presented Mediterranean networks as arrays of straight, as-the-crow-flies links 
between nodes, as they appear in the Dati diagram (which, with the risk of 
sounding obvious, is less a depiction of routes than an aid to memorizing dis- 
tances.) But journeys often took unpredictable turns, contingent as they were 
on external factors. The marine charts of the period erase such contingencies 
and show only the nodes, never the ways. In a way, they represent the world as 
free and full of possibilities, in stark opposition to navigational guidebooks and 
mercantile manuals, as we will see in section 4. 


The Splitting of Merchants and Goods 


“Nodes always compete for connections because links represent survival in an 
interconnected world? Albert-Laszlo Barabasi, one of the leading network 
analysts, summarizes the core logic of networks as a battle for the control over 
infrastructure. This way of thinking seems to have played a significant role in 
shaping the relations between the trading centers of the fourteenth-century 
Mediterranean. As many scholars have stressed, during what Lopez termed 
“the economic revolution,” cities dedicated tremendous energies to renovate 
roads, canals, and bridges, to fight brigands, and to reduce tolls to increase traf- 
fic and connectivity.30 

In 1317 Venice sent three state-owned galleys to Bruges carrying Cretan 
wine, spices, and silk.?! So successful was this venture that the commune or- 
ganized other journeys, to the Black Sea and Outremer territories (Egypt and 
the Crusaders’ Kingdom.) The costly service—the galleys carried a crew 
and platoon of archers paid by the commune—came to a halt during the wars 
of the middle of the century, but it was vigorously resumed in 1374. By the 1430s, 


29  Barabási, Linked, 6. 

30 Robert S. Lopez, The Commercial Revolution of the Middle Ages, 950-1350 (Englewood 
Cliffs, 1971); and Spufford, Power and Profit, 174-227. 

31 F. C. Lane, “Venetian Merchant Galleys 1300-1334: Private and Communal Operation,” 
Speculum 38:2 (1963): 192-94. On the expenditure for equipping ships with soldiers, see 
idem, “Economic Meaning of War,” in Venice and History (Baltimore, 1966), 388-89. 
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the Republic was sending out around twenty-four galleys a year (fig. 6.1). Ships 
directed to Alexandria stopped along the Adriatic and in Crete. The so-called 
Romania line took ships to Constantinople and then to Trebizond in the Black 
Sea; the Beirut line stopped at Rhodes and, after Beirut, went to Tripoli; the 
Flanders line carried cargo along the Atlantic Ocean, touching Lisbon, London, 
Southampton, and Bruges. A one-way journey took around fifty days. A few 
years later Venice added a new route that circumnavigated Italy, stopping in 
Naples, Pisa, and Aigues-Mortes, at the mouth of the Rhóne River, after which 
the galleys sailed on, to Spain. In the late 1430s, the Venetians added a route 
for Valencia via northern Africa.?? The service proved so useful that in 1422 
Florence launched a similar one.33 

While giving shape to sea trade, Venice was also active on the mainland, 
investing in the safekeeping of rivers and streets. Keeping traffic flowing be- 
came such a concern that Venice often interfered in the government of the 
cities along its routes.?^ Apparently, Italian cities had long been concerned 
about connectivity. After a series of murders on the road between Florence 
and Bologna in 1200, the governments of the two cities reached an agreement 
to increase the safety of their communication.? In the 1320s, the city of Lucca 
included in its statutes a set of specific norms about the quality of both urban 
streets and country roads.?6 And in Pistoia, we know that the maintenance of 
roads and streets was the responsibility of different bodies of officials.37 The 
road network between Italian cities and the North improved thanks to the cre- 
ation of associations of the carriers that worked on mountain passes. Gigliola 
Soldi Rondinini, who has studied the fourteenth and fifteenth-century statutes 
of Alpine burghs, has shown that the leader of such associations, the partitor 
ballarum, became so wealthy as to enjoy a power similar to that of acommunal 
consul.38 


32 Dennis Romano, Likeness of Venice: A Life of Doge Francesco Foscari (New Haven, 2007), 74. 

33 Armando Sapori, "I primi viaggi di Levante e di Ponente delle galee fiorentine,” in Studi di 
storia economica 111 (1967), 126—79. 

34 Roberto Cessi, “Politica ed Economia Veneziana,” in Politica ed Economia di Venezia nel 
Trecento, ed. Roberto Cessi (Rome, 1952), 16. 

35 These negotiations took place in 1203, 1210 and 1219. See Daniele Sterpos, Comunicazioni 
stradali attraverso i tempi: Firenze-Roma (Rome, 1964), 38. 

36 Domenico Corsi, ed., Statuti urbanistici medievali di Lucca (Venice, 1960), 43-64. 

37 Enrico Coturri, "Strade e ostelli per mercanti nell'Italia medioevale,” in Mercati e consumi: orga- 
nizzazione e qualificazione del commercio in Italia dal x11 al xx secolo (Bologna, 1984), 280. 

38 Gigliola Soldi Rondinini, “Le vie transalpine del commercio milanese dal sec. x111 al xv,” 
in Felix olim Lombardia: Studi di storia padana dedicate dagli allievi a Giuseppe Martini 
(Milan, 1978). 
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At that point, merchants and goods took separate ways. As Carlo Maria 
Cipolla has stressed, the stabilization of the road infrastructure and the or- 
ganization of transporters meant that merchants no longer needed to travel 
with their goods. Instead, they could place them under the responsibility of 
professional carriers and follow their journey from afar.?? The shift led to other 
transformations. The wealthiest merchants developed a system of foreign 
agents who acted as representatives for their company. An alternative was the 
commenda, a form of operation that involved a stay-at-home party of lenders 
whose capital funded a traveling party and thus avoided the costs for keeping 
representatives in faraway lands. The couriers were expected to bear all risks 
of labor and commercial operations for the duration of the trip. As the lenders 
risked most of the capital, they were entitled to the largest shares of the prof- 
its; the rest went to the managing borrowers.* The commenda gathered force 
together with other services.*! Insurance companies, for instance, distributed 
the risks of navigation not according to the lengths of the journeys, but accord- 
ing to the types of danger the cargo was likely to encounter from departure 
to destination. When dealing with merchandise landing at the harbor of Pisa, 
which stood some twelve miles southwest of the city, insurers considered the 
potential losses also for land transportation.*? 

Before sending off their products, merchants stuck to them a waybill (lettera 
di vettura), which carried the receiver's address and set the price for transpor- 
tation, issued at the end of the journey. (Some of these lettere were precise: a 
1388 waybill from Pisa to Florence stated that the courier should not receive 
compensation if the trip would take longer than six days.)* Such tools tried to 
minimize chance and shaped merchants' expectations in return. The Manuale 
di Mercatura by Saminiato de' Ricci (originally composed in 1396 Genoa, but 
continued to be used and transcribed into the early fifteenth century) reg- 
isters the payment times from all of Europe's major trading hubs.** And the 


39 Carlo Maria Cipolla, Tre storie extra-vaganti (Bologna, 1994), 5-10; and Spufford, Power 
and Profit, 19. 

40 Lopez, Commercial Revolution, 76—77. 

41 Dini, "Tempi e circolazione, 321; Gigliola Soldi Rondinini, "Organizzazione e costo dei tra- 
sporti nel Medio Evo,” in Mercati e consumi: organizzazione e qualificazione del commercio 
in Italia dal xu al xx secolo (Bologna, 1984), 343-484; and Luciana Frangioni, "Costi dei 
trasporti e le loro incidenze: il caso dei prodotti milanesi alla fine del Trecento,” Archivio 
storico lombardo 110 (1984): 9-19. 

42  Tangheroni and Vaccari, “Osservatorio Datiniano,” 159. 

43 Dini, “Tempi e circolazione," 329. 

44 Antonia Borlandi, Il Manuale di Mercatura di Saminiato de’ Ricci (Genoa, 1963), 90-97: 
*Da Genova a Londra 3 mesi fatta / Da Genova a Pisa 5 di vista / Da Firenze a Milano 10 di 
vista / da Vignone a Firenze di 45 fatta." 
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Florentine merchant Bartolomeo Alberti relied to such an extent on the postal 
service of couriers that he shaped his business according to information from 
far-away markets about exchange rates and disruptions to shipping routes.** 

The separation of merchants and goods did not happen everywhere and 
at the same time. It never represented a viable option for some traders, who 
continued to travel with their goods up to the sixteenth century and beyond. In 
December 1385, the merchant Zanobi of Florence packed his wares on a donkey 
and took the route from Siena to Foligno, via Florence and Perugia, and back.*6 
And in 1523 Daniele Strozzi led a convoy from Dubrovnik to Constantinople.^? 
But they too must have learned from fourteenth-century mercantile manuals 
that to be successful, they needed to identify the few hubs that carried most of 
the business and target those, leaving all other nodes behind. 


The Construction of Networks by Mercantile Manuals 


Networks emerge out of a selective process, which they soon repress. Francesco 
Balducci Pegolotti, the London agent for the Florentine Bardi family, described 
the trading network as if it were factual. His Pratica della mercatura contains 
lists of measurement conversions (“12 Florentine canne for cloth equal to 50 
Constantinopolitan picchi”) and of the costs that a merchant may encounter 
along the journey.*8 In Constantinople, to have a roll of fabric measured would 
cost half a girát, but another half would go to the quality inspector, while mer- 
chants would pay nothing for having the fabric folded, as that cost (1 girat per 
roll) was covered by the seller.^? All those prices were, however, negotiable, and 
measuring was not an objective process that always led to the same results, but 
a judgment (stima) performed by powerful authorities.5? A document of circa 
1360 reveals that a Venetian merchant in Pera was prevented by the Genoese 


45 Federigo Melis, I trasporti e le comunicazioni nel medioevo (Florence, 1984), 188-93. 

46 Bruno Dini, “Il viaggio di un mercante fiorentino in Umbria alla fine del Trecento,’ 
Miscellanea storica della Valdelsa 96 (1990): 89. 

47 Bruno Dini, "Aspetti del commercio di esportazione dei panni di lana e dei drappi di seta 
fiorentini in Costantinopli, negli anni 1522-1531,” in Saggi su una economia-mondo: Firenze 
e l'Italia fra Mediterraneo ed Europa (Pisa, 1995), 259-64. 

48 Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La pratica della mercatura, ed. Allan Evans (Cambridge, MA, 
1936), 37. 

49 lbid, 46. 

50 . Measurers are called “stimadori” by Giacomo Badoer, a Venetian merchant living in 
Constantinople between 1436 and 1440. See Giacomo Badoer, Il Libro dei Conti, ed. 
Umberto Dorini and Tommaso Bertelé (Rome, 1956), 132, 486, 706. 
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consul to employ his standards, “as had always been the case,’ and destroyed 
them in front of his eyes.>! 

As many scholars have pointed out, Pegolotti himself is not always consis- 
tent in his metric conversions.?? It is also not always clear why he provides 
some measurement comparisons and not others. For the standards of Tabriz 
(Torisi), he provides equations with those of six other cities, but for Kaffa 
(Feodosia), he gives only two. His selectivity emerges in particular ways when 
he describes less familiar areas.5? After reaching the Eastern coast of the Sea of 
Azov, he recommends taking the road between Tanais to Khanbalig, as it is the 
“most secure both by day and night according to the merchants that took it.” 
By mixing first and second-hand evidence, Pegolotti creates an uneven world 
that splits, over and again, into safe and unsafe areas, more or less reliable 
measurements, busy or forgettable trading posts. The original title of his book, 
after all, is not a reference to mercantile practice (‘Pratica’ was invented by 
its eighteenth-century editor), but Libro di divisamenti di paesi (e di misure di 
mercatantie). It is a much more honest book, which, like Marco Polo's Le divisa- 
ment dou monde, reveals the act of dividing the world into parts.** Pegolotti's 
book does not follow the logic of geographical proximity and does not neces- 
sarily repeat previous information. Instead, it is an act of construction as an 
uneven space, where some axes had to be privileged over others. Less registers 
of the world than attempts to shape it, mercantile manuals projected different 
networks onto the Mediterranean. By selecting harbors and information about 
local exchanges—Pegolotti inserts Tunis in a network of seventeen other cit- 
ies, while Chiarini only four—the books constructed a world of shifting con- 
nections.* Of course, there were some points of contact, as some authors 
repeated information copied from other sources. Yet, even the replication of 


51 George Martin Thomas, ed., Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum (Venice, 1899), 2, 58 (n. 31). 
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information followed a selective process and, once inserted into a different 
network, received a different meaning. 

The mercantile manuals are thus operationally different from how the 
Mediterranean was described in portolans. Take for instance the thirteenth- 
century Compasso da Navigar, one of the most detailed manuals for navigation. 
While it provides some selected open-sea routes, it mostly follows the coastline 
clockwise, harbor by harbor. From Aigues-Mortes the text takes you to Nice, 
Genoa, Luni, Porto Pisano, and then down along the Tuscan coast towards the 
south of Italy. As other texts, such as Al-Idrisi’s Book of Roger (1154), did before, 
it provides distances and harboring facilities, stressing whether there are safety 
chains or defensive fortresses.?9 While dividing harbors between major and 
minor, more and less secure, the Compasso turns the Mediterranean into a dis- 
tributed system in which any port is linked to only two other nodes, one before 
and one after. The Compasso, in other words, is dependent on geography. 

But mercantile manuals present an altogether different picture. Take the 
Zibaldone de Canal. Composed in 1311 Venice, it is taken as one of the oldest 
and most complex mercantile manuals.5” Despite its many sections, I want 
to focus on the memorandum of weights, measurements, and currencies, 
titled “Rechordanca.” This compilation is far from being a commonplace list 
of standards, as it is usually described.5? The editing of its information is so 
careful to reveal it as something else. “First,” the author states, “I want to start 
by saying how the feet and the measurements of Venice relate to the measure- 
ments of Tunis."5? The author of the Zibaldone then jumps across the diagonal 
of the Italian peninsula and cracks the Mediterranean Sea into two spheres 
of influence, pivoted around Venice and Tunis. This is different from both the 
Compasso, which moves step by step along the coast and from Pegolotti, who 
reviews harbors from East to West. Instead, the Rechordanca is somewhat 
reminiscent of marine maps. At the time the Zibaldone was composed, the 
Venice-based cartographer Pietro Visconte created his atlases by dividing 


56 Maria Giovanna Stasolla, Italia euro-mediterranea nel Medioevo: testimonianze di scrittori 
arabi (Bologna, 1983), 246. 

57 New Haven, CT, Yale University Library: Beinecke Ms 327. The text has been published 
twice, in Italian and English: Alfredo Stussi, ed., Zibaldone de Canal, Manoscritto mercan- 
tile del Sec. xiv (Venice, 1967); and John E. Dotson, ed., Merchant Culture in Fourteenth- 
Century Venice: the Zibaldone da Canal (Binghamton, 1994). 

58 Timothy B. Husband and Jane Hayward, The Secular Spirit: Life and Art at the End of the 
Middle Ages (New York, 1975), 128. 

59 Stussi, Zibaldone, 42: “In prima voio começar como torna li pedi e lle mesure de Venexia 
cum li pexi e cum le mexure de Tonisto, la qual tera si é lo cavo de lo reame de tuta 
Barberia.” 
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the Mediterranean Sea into areas and inscribing each section into a circumfer- 
ence that provides the guiding framework of rhumb lines and wind directions 
(fig. 6.5). Yet, the author of the Zibaldone was not following a map. His division 
of the Mediterranean between Venice and Tunis is an original invention, as 
marine charts such as Visconte's place them both within the same area. 

And only after dividing the Mediterranean into two does the Zibaldone 
move on to describe local networks, such as that of Tunis and the major ports 
of Berbery and southern Italy. Béjaia (Bugia), “a very beautiful land,” is the sec- 
ond port of the area, Ancholi, the third, but Annaba (Bona) is also good, he 
states, as is Cicari, where merchants do not have to pay any duty.®° Such a hier- 
archical order, moving from major to minor ports, and then to the smaller in- 
land cities, returns over and over. He repeats it when describing Egypt starting 
from Alexandria, and then, again, for Constantinople.*! 

The Mediterranean is thus transformed, its regions constructed as move- 
ments that go from the commercially pivotal to the trifle. The Zibaldone de- 
picts a world of varying mercantile intensities. Berbery occupies more than 
one quarter of the whole memorandum, more than any other region. It is fol- 
lowed by Egypt and then Apulia. Historians have explained these deformations 
through politics. Maria Pia Pedani, for instance, has pointed out that the traffic 
between Venice and Tunis, while not negligible throughout the Middle Ages, 
took off only after the 1231 trading agreement with emir Abu Zakariyya 1.92 
The treaty was renewed regularly (in 1251, 1271, 1305, 1317, 1392, and again in 
1456) and required the presence in Tunis of a Venetian consul, together with 
a large group of translators and a fondaco (that is, a trading post/residence 
for merchants; the one in Tunis also had a church).9? Scholars searching for 
answers in politics have also noticed that the Zibaldone speaks of the cities 
in the Crusaders' Kingdom in the past tense because it was compiled after 
the 1291 fall of Acre. The Venetians withdrew to Famagusta, in Cyprus, from 
which they continued trading with the famous port, now in Mamluk hands. 
(The Kurdish chronicler Abu al-Fida, writing in 1321, described Acre as having 
“a fine and spacious port" surrounded by ruins.)9^ The Venetian relocation, for 


60 Ibid. 47-48. 

61 Ibid. 61-69. 

62 Maria Pia Pedani, “Venezia e il Maghreb nei documenti dell'archivio di Stato di Venezia,” 
Quaderni di Studi Arabi 10 (1992): 160-61. 

63 Frederic C. Lane, I mercanti di Venezia (Turin, 1982), 26. 

64 Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems: A Description of Syria and the Holy Land 
from A.D. 650 to 1500 (London, 1890), 333-34; and Antonio Musarra, In partibus Ultramaris. 
I Genovesi, la Crociata e la Terrasanta (Rome, 2017), 527—31. 
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FIGURE 6.5 Petrus Vesconte, Nautical Atlas of the Mediterranean Sea and the Black Sea, detail of 
“The Central Mediterranean,” 1313. 
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them, serves to explain why the Zibaldone converts the measurements of Acre 
to those of Famagusta.*? 

Historians are sometimes too swift in collapsing political experiences and 
merchants' manuals into each other, turning the latter into passive registra- 
tions of the former. The mercantile books are not just historical documents, 
but creative assemblages.*8 I also do not find them insignificant. Surely, those 
texts have inconsistencies. Much information is jumbled and obsolete at the 
moment it was written down. Many never went through any revision. Others 
include puerile mathematical exercises (how long before a dragon can climb 
a tower?), which have been read as proofs that these texts served as didactic 
manuals for the youngest members of a compagnia.*” But even if this were the 
case—even if a merchant's book was for training rather than for reference—it 
still is a personal elaboration of information that shapes knowledge. 

In the Tarifa Veneziana (composed after 1345) many passages are lifted from 
the Zibaldone, but the overall network has changed quite dramatically. The 
emphasis is now on France, Flanders, and the Black Sea, while Berbery and 
the Levant are hardly mentioned. The gravitational center of the trading net- 
work has moved north. At the time, however, the Zibaldone kept being used. 
The manuscript preserved at Yale University Library is a late-fourteenth- 
century copy of the 1311 text and includes a section added in 1422. The copy- 
ing reveals that its representation of the Mediterranean was still appealing, as 
was the case for the other seven mercantile manuals that we have from that 
period.*8 The 1442 Libro di Gabelle by Giovanni Uzzano merges the informa- 
tion provided by Pegolotti and the so-called Pratica datiniana to produce a 
whole new text. (And, as Cesaro Ciano noticed, the Pratica datiniana lacks in- 
formation about not only some of the most important posts of Marco Datini's 
trading network, but also some of the goods he dealt with regularly, thus con- 
firming that the Pratica was not a transcription of the merchant's practices.)6? 

By interpreting these manuals simply in terms of their adherence to the real, 
we blind ourselves to a wealth of information. However, the moment we start 


65 Dotson, Merchant Culture, 15-17; and Ugo Tucci, “Tariffe Veneziane e Libri Toscani di 
Mercatura,’ Studi Veneziani 10 (1968): 84. 

66 Ibid., 93-94; Dotson, Merchant Culture, 11; and Borlandi, Saminiato de’ Ricci, 52. 

67 Tucci, "Tariffe veneziane,” 84. Pegolotti copied a list of Pisan brokerage fees from the 1323 
amendment to the Breve dell'Ordine del Mare. See Pegolotti, Pratica della mercatura, xxvi. 

68 . Foralistofall these pratiche and an updated bibliography, see Maria Giagnacovo, Appunti 
di metrologia mercantile genovese: Un contributo della documentazione aziendale Datini 
(Florence, 2014), 13-22. 

69 Cesare Ciano, La pratica di mercatura datiniana (Milan, 1964), 13-34. 
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considering them as creative interventions that reveal the functioning of net- 
works, we are better equipped to understand the attention they kept receiving 
over the decades. The search for finer representations of the Mediterranean 
networks lasted a long time. It did not even come to an end with the publica- 
tion of Chiarini's El libro di mercatantie et usanze de’ paesi, the first mercantile 
manual to be printed. Chiarini's libro was a tremendous success, as exemplified 
by its three editions (in 1481, 1490 and 1498) and, especially, by its inclusion 
in both versions of Luca Pacioli's Summa (1494 and 1523), a best-seller among 
merchants.” Despite selling out, however, Chiarini's text did not represent 
the ultimate compilation of weights and measurements. Throughout the early 
modern period, other publications refined and recalculated conversions, con- 
structing each time a different idea of the trading network.” In the second 
half of the seventeenth century, the reference text became Finetto Oberti's 
Aggiustamento universale, Overo corrispondenza che hanno i Pesi, e le Misure di 
tutte le cose l'una con l'altra (1st ed. Turin 1643).7? Despite its popularity, it was 
not immune from attacks, to the point that in 1683 the Medici, unsure about 
many of the measurement standards employed abroad, dispatched letters to 
their commercial agents across the Mediterranean Sea to construct, once and 
for all, reliable conversions.73 


70 The full title of Pacioli’s book is Summa darithmetica, geometria, proportioni et proportion- 
alita (Venice, 1494). On the fortune of Pacioli's book see Gregory N. Stoner and Patricia 
McCarthy, “The Market for Luca Pacioli's Summa Arithmetica, Accounting Historians 
Journal 353 (2008): 11-34. For the connections between Chiarini and Pacioli, see Tucci, 
"Tariffe veneziane," 69. 

71 Donald J. Harreld, “An Education in Commerce: Transmitting Business Information in 
Early Modern Europe,” in Information Flows: New Approaches in the Historical Study of 
Business Information, ed. Leos Müller and Jari Ojala (Helsinki, 2008), 1-20. 

72  Finetto Oberti's Aggiustamento Universale was very popular. It was first printed in 1643 
and then again in 1657 and 1667, and in 1672. 

73 For instance, see Stefano Bianco, Proportioni della quantità discreta ridotte in prattica 
(Naples, 1653), 17: li pesi e misure di molte parti del Mondi ... publicate ... l'anno 1634 dal 
Signor Finetto Oberti con diligentissimo ordine, mà non già in proportioni, come queste, 
peró chi risguarderà bene queste fatiche, conoscerà, che nelli calcoli de negotij porge 
molta facilità i numeri sani, e non quando hanno varij rotti? The Medici's requests are in 
Florence, Archivio di Stato: Miscellanea Medicea 367, 2, cc. 1158-307. 
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Conclusion: The Future Networks of Art History? 


I hope it is by now be clear that the significance of this argument extends be- 
yond issues about fourteenth and fifteenth-century commerce. Even without 
knowing how to track the performance of networks, merchants knew of com- 
mercial imbalances and somewhat understood the importance of connectiv- 
ity. They studied the resilience of links to increase the scale of their operations. 
In his 1571 treatise Il gentilhuomo, Girolamo Muzio considered trade “honor- 
able” only if conducted at “large scale” and he reinstated the importance of 
maintaining a team of workers so that merchants could run their businesses 
without making their hands dirty.?”* Such desire was turned into a possibility 
by the profusion of maps, navigational instructions, and mercantile manuals of 
the sixteenth century, which, by continuing the differentiations between ports, 
routes, and markets of the previous centuries, provided traders with ways for 
growth even when networks were not yet thought to exist. 

Early modern merchants were blind to the logic of network theory. But so 
have been many historians, forgetful as they are that academic research is not 
immune to the dynamics of preferential attachment. A paper that is often 
cited is more likely to get cited again, thus increasing its impact in the disci- 
pline, whereas most articles have a minimal impact.”? Cities that today attract 
the energies of many scholars, such as Florence and Venice, are likely to receive 
even more attention in the future, especially since preferential attachment has 
become institutionalized through universities, museums, summer courses, 
and specialized research centers. Mediterranean art histories aim at tack- 
ling this issue by shifting attention to other, marginalized areas and agents.79 
Network theory may significantly improve its effectiveness in fulfilling such a 
goal. With its capacity to recognize and evaluate power imbalances, it provides 
essential tools to improve the design of research projects. 

But art history could also reclaim some of the key concepts of network 
theory for itself. Speed, volume, and scale—some of the quantitative dimen- 
sions that network theory investigates—do not need to remain positivistic, 
economic concepts. They are, after all, also aspects of artistic production and 


74 Girolamo Muzio, Il gentiluomo (Venice, 1571), 126-28. Cited in Andrea Zannini, Burocrazia 
e burocrati a Venezia in eta moderna: i cittadini originari (sec. 16.-18.) (Venice, 1993), 69. 

75 Derek J. de Solla Price, “Networks of Scientific Papers,” Science 149 (1965): 510-15; and 
Barabási, Linked, 165-69. 

76 Hannah Baader, Avinoam Shalem, and Gerhard Wolf, “Art, Space, Mobility in Early Ages 
of Globalization: A Project, Multiple Dialogue, and Research Program,” Art in Translation 
9 (2017): 7-33. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Venice's Old Lazaretto, founded 1423. 


need to be re-evaluated as such. By moving our focus from encounters to net- 
works, we can reconsider the significance of many artworks and buildings. As 
a conclusive example, consider Venice's Lazaretto Vecchio (fig. 6.6). A hospi- 
tal for lepers, but also for travellers and goods suspected of carrying germs, 
the Lazaretto could be studied not as Doge Francesco Foscari's commission 
but as a building designed to operate as a filter for Venice's trading network.”” 
Like other Mediterranean harbors such as Dubrovnik (Ragusa), which from 
1400 quarantined suspect cargoes and crews for approximately one month a 
year, Venice could not risk infections that might jeopardize its trading system.”8 
Built in 1423 on the island of Santa Maria of Nazareth, the Lazaretto provided a 
solution: a system to clean money, purify grains, and heal the bodies of sailors 
and merchants. It was a project that hinted at a mode of thinking predicated 
on connectivity and suspicion of difference. It was also an essential machine 
for its maintenance. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Cosmopolitan Renaissance: Prints in the Age of 
Exchange 


Stephanie Leitch 


With an eye trained on the finances of his print shop, the Antwerp publisher 
Gregorius de Bonte plugs his Dutch edition of Apiar's Cosmographie as a suit- 
able alternative to globe trotting. Instead of incurring the physical and emo- 
tional costs of travel, he urges his reader to: 


Stay at home and save your money, (instead) buy a copy (of this book) 
and you won't regret it. 

If you want to travel carefree throughout the world 

And view the countries without injury to yourself, (then buy this book...) 
Because that which costs least will gratify you the most.! 


Despite his overtly mercenary pitch to the reader, he was merely underscoring 
the job that prints had been in the habit of doing for some time: delivering an 
ersatz experience of global cultures. In fact, the notion of globalism was already 
a fixture in the sixteenth-century print market, so much so that publishers like 
de Bonte, perhaps disingenuously, tried to assuage the anxiety it produced. Even 
as they claimed to try to relieve the reader of the physical taxation such con- 
templation of the globe incurred, publishers were themselves partly to blame 
for it. Especially in Antwerp, possibly the most cosmopolitan center in northern 
Europe in early modernity, there was a large market hungry for news about the 
world—and information to meet this demand was being served up on title pages 
and within the books themselves. De Bonte angles for a new audience in more 
ways than one; not only was he aiming for a new breed of armchair travellers, he 
was also targeting new levels of literacy. Just after his introduction, he empha- 
sizes that the cosmography can now be experienced in new vernaculars: “Den 
welcken dit teghenwoordich boeck der Cosmographien Apiani/ uiten latyne in 
duytsche nu eerst getranslateert zeer behulpich sal wesen.”? 


1 Petrus Apian, Cosmographie, Oft Beschrijvinghe Der geheelder Werelt van Petrus Apianus. 
Derdwerf nu ghecorrigeert van Gemma Frisio (Antwerp: de Bonte, 1553), fol. 1v. 
2 Apian, Cosmographie, fol. 2r. 
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Locating the world within the cosmos was the intellectual aim of Apian’s 
text, and as such, it mirrored the objectives of cartographic and travel litera- 
ture in general: situating the local within a global paradigm. This essay will 
argue that knowledge about the globe was transmitted through print in early 
modernity and in many ways mimicked the transmission patterns of print 
itself, from its establishment in cosmopolitan communities by international 
actors and its circulation. Prints contributed to the idea of a highly interna- 
tional world in at least three important ways: through circulation patterns that 
established cosmopolitan marketplaces; through the making of transnational 
content in genres that expressed geographic difference through global bodies; 
and lastly, through the epistemology of the marketplace that expressed values 
that privileged exchange. Transcultural knowledge embodied new values and 
new concerns to which the market gave rise, new points of origin (new themes, 
new practices, new collaborations), and new styles. 


Global Art History and Prints 


Prints have earned their position in the marketplace of global studies through 
their very materiality. Their portability and their circulation penetrated bor- 
ders and thus frustrate anachronistic nationalistic and/or geographic distinc- 
tions of earlier Renaissance paradigms, and deflated claims about particular 
types of vision that might have attended these old distinctions. Calls to reject 
anachronistic and culturally divisive nationalisms in favor of a Renaissance 
that was diverse, admitting of its own patchwork beginnings, grounded in ex- 
change, and exemplary of complex connections between cultures have become 
increasingly urgent.? Studies of historiography’s periodized and nationalized 
boundaries that artistic diffusion and exchange defies has prompted demands 
to re-map our investigations of early modern artistic identity.* In fact, prints’ 
ready-made-for-an-international-market qualities militated against the privi- 
leging of one type of seeing—inherent in their production was their fate to 
circulate widely and their intended reception in a market driven by interna- 
tional exchange. 


3 For an assessment of these points of view, see Claire J. Farago, Reframing the Renaissance: 
Visual Culture in Europe and Latin America, 1450-1650 (New Haven, 1995); and Peter Erickson 
and Clark Hulse, Early Modern Visual Culture: Representation, Race, Empire in Renaissance 
England (Philadelphia, 2000). 

4 See Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Toward a Geography of Art (Chicago, 2004). 
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For their role in the establishment of early modern publics, prints have al- 
ready been called to account for underwriting these efforts. While Benedict 
Anderson has implicated printed media in the rhetoric of nineteenth-century 
imagined groupings such as entities whose contours were drawn by presses 
aimed towards shaping national audiences, this was merely an outgrowth of 
earlier cosmopolitan practices.5 If nationalist histories were served by the ac- 
tivity of presses, prints' circulation exposes the folly of practicing these in iso- 
lation. The concept of Europe itself was fortified by early modern writings that 
defined selves as critical parts of larger entities, and especially in relation to 
others. Cosmopolitan identities were shaped in critical moments of overseas 
expansions, through such projects like Luís Camóes's Os Lusíades in Portugal, 
and Thomas More's Utopia in England.* The notion of uniting the Republic 
of Letters within the fold of early modern Latinity was a project that print ex- 
panded. These texts were complemented by cosmopolitan pursuits like carto- 
graphic and atlas productions. In early modernity, before such nationalisms 
can truly be tracked, prints quietly slipped across boundaries. An examination 
of prints made in this period necessarily veers the discourse away from a focus 
on artistic origins and towards their reception, especially in the heterogeneous 
and patchwork localities of early modernity. Prints permeated and vexed tra- 
ditionally defined borders. The artificial divides erected by discipline specific 
scholarship, in which art history's past is complicit, are ones that print never 
respected. The print is a fitting poster child for the global Renaissance. 


Cosmopolitan Market 


Nationalist histories of the Renaissance omitting the influence of prints ne- 
elect the fact that many early modern prints and printed books were intended 
for an international marketplace. Recent scholarship on trade and markets es- 
tablished by merchants have focused on the cosmopolitan centers of Antwerp, 
Frankfurt, and Venice, with some attention to them as important printing 


5 Benedict R. O'Gorman Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and 
Spread of Nationalism (London and New York, 1991). 

6 Marilia Santos Lopes and Peter Hanenberg, “Entdeckung und Selbstentdeckung: Kurze 
Anmerkungen zur Literarischen Darstellung Europas in der Frühen Neuzeit, in Artium 
Conjunctio: Kulturwissenschaft Und Frühneuzeitforschung: Aufsátze für Dieter Wuttke, ed. 
Petra Schóner and Gert Hübner (Baden-Baden, 2013), 35-45. 
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centers in early modernity.” The printing trade in entrepóts like Venice and 
Antwerp was a multi-national venture from its inception. Foreign printers 
were active in Venice early on, such as the Frenchman Nicolas Jenson, and 
Germans, such as a set of brothers from Speyer and Erhard Ratdolt from 
Augsburg.’ Communities of foreign nationals also formed specialized markets 
for printers in Venice. The Greek scholarly and merchant community was also 
sizeable and perhaps can answer in part for the demand that Aldus Manutius 
saw for printed editions of the works of Greek classics? Evidence of multi- 
cultural productions is embedded in the famous plan of Venice known as the 
Barbari map, designed by the Italian painter and printmaker Jacopo de Barbari 
and published by the German printer Anton Kolb c. 1500, in all likelihood for 
a German merchant. German printers were very active abroad, founding the 
majority of presses in Paris.!? 

The robust presence of emigrés in Antwerp made it a ready market for texts 
in French, English, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and German vernaculars, and an 
international market for books in Latin. Early modern printers in cosmopoli- 
tan centers envisioned readership markets that earlier generations of image- 
makers never imaged reaching. Stephanie Porrass argues for such indications 
of cultural translation occurring in Antwerp at the nexus of seaborne trade 
routes serving the Baltic, Genoa, Seville, Lisbon, Asia, and Habsburg centers in 
the Americas. Many printed productions were thus skewed for an international 
market, and many Antwerp books and prints were designed for export." The 
extent of this hopeful lobbying was advertised by publishers boasting about 


7 Andrew Pettegree and Malcolm Walsby, Netherlandish Books : Books Published in the Low 
Countries and Dutch Books Printed Abroad before 1601 (Leiden, 2011); and Jan Van der Stock, 
Printing Images in Antwerp: The Introduction of Printmaking in a City, Fifteenth Century to 
1585, ed. Beverley Jackson (Rotterdam, 1998). 

8 See Horatio Robert Forbes Brown, The Venetian Printing Press 1469-1800: An Historical 
Study Based upon Documents for the Most Part Hitherto Unpublished (Amsterdam, 1969). 
See also contributions in Eric R. Dursteler, ed., A Companion to Venetian History, 1400-1797 
(Leiden, 2013). 

9 Brown, The Venetian Printing Press, 42; Brian Richardson, Print Culture in Renaissance Italy: 
The Editor and the Vernacular Text, 1470-1600 (Cambridge, 1994); and Brian Richardson, 
Printing, Writers and Readers in Renaissance Italy (Cambridge, 1999). On Venice and 
the printing traffic that arose in urban centers without a university, see also Malcolm 
Walsby and Graeme Kemp, The Book Triumphant: Print in Transition in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (Leiden and Boston, 2011), 28. 

10 Lucien Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin, The Coming of the Book: The Impact of Printing, 
1450-1800, ed. David Gerard (London, 1979), 147. 

11 Ibid., 187. 
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the many vernaculars represented in their book lists. The colophon enticing 
the multi-lingual reader to de Bonte's print shop at the base of the Antwerp 
Cosmographie's title page shows the international audience to which he as- 
pired: “Gregorius de Bonte vercooptse Tantwerpen in den Schilt van Basele op 
de camerpoortbrugge/ in Latein/ Spaensch/ Duytsch/en Walsch" (fig. 7.1). And 
indeed, Apian's cosmography was printed in five different languages before the 
seventeenth century.?? It is also no accident that Apian’s text, originally printed 
in Latin in Ingolstadt in Germany in 1524, proliferated in these vernaculars only 
after its first Antwerp printing. 

Savvy printers selected content with broad appeal for international read- 
ership. Scholars situate Antwerp on par with Venice and Paris in facilitating 
distribution.? Capitalist consumption determined themes, subjects, and 
language—some of this was a reflection on the printers’ bottom line. Their 
successes rested on the degree to which they could satisfy the community of 
international readers in Antwerp; publishers no doubt picked titles for publi- 
cation that could be marketed to a wider readership. This same strategy was 
adopted by artists producing independent prints who were also not bound by 
commissions but by the open market. 

In trade entrepóts, the paths of distribution were well established for a lively 
print trade. The presence of mercantile middlemen in Antwerp already carry- 
ing goods elsewhere facilitated the distribution of printed books, and made 
this city an important node for both the sale and the production of printed 
matter at least until the 1580s. This infrastructure for distribution also con- 
tributed to the rise of independent prints, along with the unique patronage 
structures offered by cities with a strong mercantile and bourgeois presence.!5 
Like book publishers vying for international readership, many print publishers 
also saw potential in a global marketplace: for instance, the prints designed by 
Marten de Vos carried polyglot inscriptions that catered to the transnational 


12 For a survey of the editions and the many languages in which Apian’s Cosmographia was 
published, see: https://www.mhs.ox.ac.uk/students/g8tog9/. 

13  Janvan der Stock, Antwerp, Story of a Metropolis: 16th-17th Century: Antwerp, Hessenhuis 
25 June—10 October 1993 (Gent, 1993). 

14 Van der Stock, Printing Images in Antwerp. See also Van der Stock, Antwerp, esp. 49-57. 

15 Karen Lee Bowen and Dirk Imhof, Christopher Plantin and Engraved Book Illustrations in 
Sixteenth-Century Europe (Cambridge, 2008), 35-6. Book printers like Plantin also sought 
to supply independent prints to their audiences—so printers/publishers also functioned 
as middlemen for artists like Marten de Vos and thus contributed to the rise of indepen- 
dent prints. 
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communities that thrived in Antwerp, and others were destined for New Spain.!6 
Cosmopolitan sites like Antwerp produced printed books in vernacular trans- 
lations and prints with polyglot inscriptions.!” The rise of a market for indepen- 
dent art in Antwerp has been examined by art historians such as Larry Silver, 
Timothy Riggs and Zirka Zaremba Filipczak.!? Independent prints acknowl- 
edged the vernacular demographics to which a successful printer aspired in 
the Spanish Catholic Netherlands once Burgundy came under Habsburg con- 
trol: editions of a commemorative funeral procession for Charles v designed 
by Hieronymous Cock and printed by Christopher Plantin in 1559 were accom- 
panied by captions printed in Dutch, French, German, Italian and Spanish.!? 
Thus, prints in the age of exchange also overturned many established agent 
and patron-centered structures—in early modernity, the market exerted a 
strong influence on what was printed. 


Open Markets 


Material produced for an open market frequently sold at sites of annual fairs, 
such as those in Antwerp, Frankfurt, and Leipzig.? In early modern Europe, 
prints and books were brought to these central locations and were distributed 
by agents who took them back to local centers and independent sellers. The 
fact that market centers arose independently in places where presses were slow 
to appear is a testament to how the print industry laid the foundation for the 
infrastructure of globalism. In Frankfurt, for instance, seasonal book fairs drew 
hundreds of booksellers to distribute their wares; this focus effectively slowed 
the development of independent presses there, at least until the beginning of 
the sixteenth century.”! Hans-Jörg Künast's work on the early book trade in the 
German-speaking territories has provided invaluable statistics for printers in 
these places and suggested some causes for the development of the printing 


16 Christine Góttler, B. A. M. Ramakers, and Joanna Woodall, Trading Values in Early Modern 
Antwerp (Antwerp, 2014). 

17 Ibid. See also Hubert Meeus, “Printing Vernacular Translations in 16th-Century Antwerp,’ 
Netherlandish Yearbook for History of Art 64 (2014): 108-37. 

18 Timothy A. Riggs et al., Graven Images: The Rise of Professional Printmakers in Antwerp 
and Haarlem, 1540-1640 (Evanston, 1993); Larry Silver, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes: The 
Rise of Pictorial Genres in the Antwerp Art Market (Philadelphia, 2006); and Zirka Zaremba 
Filipczak, Picturing Art in Antwerp, 1550-1700 (Princeton, 1987). 

19 Bowen and Imhof, Christopher Plantin, 64. 

20 Febvre and Martin, The Coming of the Book, 228-32. 

21 Ibid., 229. 
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press in specific urban centers.?? Centers of print distribution were generally 
characterized by global and tolerant thinking that defied the often restric- 
tive nature of towns in which confessional loyalties shaped printers' lists. The 
need for confessional rhetoric and propaganda put some towns on the map 
print-wise. Such was the case of Wittenberg, where printing only took off with 
the needs of Martin Luther and the supply provided by Lucas Cranach; the 
printing onslaught that occurred there happened despite its relatively inauspi- 
cious location with respect to trade routes. Some genres flourished in certain 
centers. Important technical and how-to literature, for example, emerged in 
Strasbourg precisely because the university's appearance there was relatively 
late.23 The cosmopolitan profile of Frankfurt's book fair eventually made it 
an auspicious site for the establishment of print shops by the early sixteenth 
century. Frankfurt opened its doors to printers like Sebald Beham, whose dis- 
putes with the Nuremberg town council prompted his move to Frankfurt in 
1531; new work by Alison Stewart, Miriam Kirch, and Birgit Múnch will ana- 
lyze Frankfurt as a market for prints, as well as books.?^ Frankfurt's strategic 
location for distributors also spurred the demand for independent prints. The 
Antwerp printer/publisher Christopher Plantin, who relied on the distribution 
outlet of the book fair for his printing house, also sent prints to Frankfurt as a 
dealer of independent prints.?? Karen Bowen and Dirk Imhoff’s current proj- 
ect will analyze Frankfurt as a distribution site both for the printed output of 
Christopher Plantin’s Antwerp press, as well as for independent prints. 
Frankfurt also became a default destination for printers catering to di- 
verse confessional publics and sensitive material until the early seventeenth 
century. Escape from religious prosecution in his native Louvain was the 


22 Malcolm Walsby and Graeme Kemp, The Book Triumphant: Print in Transition in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Leiden and Boston, 2011); and Hans-Jórg Kiinast, 
“Getruckt zu Augspurg”: Buchdruck und Buchhandel in Augsburg Zwischen 1468 und 1555, 
Studia Augustana (Tiibingen, 1997). 

23 Sachiko Kusukawa, Picturing the Book of Nature: Image, Text, and Argument in Sixteenth- 
Century Human Anatomy and Medical Botany (Chicago, 2011), 9; and Miriam Usher 
Chrisman, Lay Culture, Learned Culture: Books and Social Change in Strasbourg, 1480-1599 
(New Haven, 1982). 

24 Birgit Ulrike Münch et al., Die Klage des Künstlers Krise und Umbruch von der Reformation 
bis um 1800 (Petersberg, 2015). See Alison Stewart's contribution here on Sebald Beham's 
move to Frankfurt. See also Alison G. Stewart, Miriam H. Kirch and Birgit U. Münch, 
Frankfurt and the Art Market (1500—1800), forthcoming. 

25 Bowen and Imhof, Christopher Plantin, 47, 66, no. 33. 

26 Febvre and Martin, The Coming of the Book, 232. 
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reason for Huguenot printer Theodor de Bry's move there in 1590.27 The de 
Bry family's printing concern found a sympathetic audience in Frankfurt for 
projects that were confessionally polemical, as well as ones with international 
content. One of his firm’s best known work, a series of travel accounts known 
today as the Grand Voyages printed between 1590 and 1628, treated geographic 
material globally in terms of hemispheres: India Orientalis and America or India 
Occidentalis.28 De Bry's work furnished images of Native Americans as homog- 
enous colonial subjects buffeted about by the campaigns of Western European 
expansion into the Americas.?? With lavish engravings of indigenous popula- 
tions, de Bry dressed up the itineraries of Thomas Harriot, Jacques le Moyne de 
Morgues, Girolamo Benzoni, Columbus, Vespucci and Magellan and presented 
them serially. The Grand Voyages was the first truly popular anthology of travel 
accounts, and perhaps the first to situate global travel at the center of a serial 
print production. De Bry aimed to capitalize on a repeat and international au- 
dience, which awaited him in market-driven Frankfurt. De Bry’s shrewd strat- 
egy for recouping his investment in this way demonstrates how he was able to 
make bestsellers out of already circulating travelogues by simply repackaging 
them with profuse and striking images.?? Similar anthologizing volumes print- 
ed in Frankfurt, such as Boissard’s Vitae et icons Sultanorum turcicorum (1596) 
and Habitus variorum orbis gentium (1581), also treated global content such as a 
collection of Ottoman emperors and costumes of the world. Frankfurt's domi- 
nance in the western European print trade was later eclipsed by Leipzig at the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War.?! 


International Reputations 


The international celebrity of early modern personalities like Erasmus, 
Vesalius, and Luther were forged by local printmakers with their eyes on the 
cosmopolitan market. Basel's place in printing history solidified around its 
commitment to international readership. Here even artists active in other 


27 Michiel van Groesen, The Representations of the Overseas World in the De Bry Collection 
of Voyages (1590-1634) (Leiden, 2008); and Anna Greve, Die Konstruktion Amerikas: 
Bilderpolitik in den Grands Voyages aus der Werkstatt de Bry (Cologne, 2004). 

28 Groesen, The Representations of the Overseas World, 389—491. 

29 Walter Mignolo, "Crossing Gazes and the Silence of the ‘Indians’: Theodor de Bry and 
Guaman Poma de Ayala,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 41, no. 1 (2011): 200. 

30 Groesen, The Representations of the Overseas World, 48. 

31 Febvre and Martin, The Coming of the Book, 233. 
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media like panel painting, such as Hans Holbein, were commandeered to serve 
the demands of writers whose identities ballooned as a result of new publicity 
campaigns engendered by the printing press. Together with his Basel printer 
Johannes Froben, portraitists Hans Holbein and Albrecht Dürer helped de- 
vise Erasmus's reputation in print. Erasmus, opportunistically peripatetic and 
taking himself wherever commissions or benefices would supply a fresh bed, 
ushered in the age of the bestseller, a phenomenon practically contingent on 
global reception.?? Printed portraits by Holbein and Dürer accompanied these 
campaigns and solidified Erasmus’ popularity. Print celebrity depended on the 
wide reach of the tentacles of the press. 

The Basel printing scene catapulted Erasmus to international renown, a 
self-fashioning whose debt he forthrightly acknowledged he owed to the work 
of the press.33 The Republic of Letters now stretched to the berth that Erasmus 
had given it and Erasmus became a global citizen. Flouting traditional types 
of patronage arrangements, Erasmus capitalized on the print medium—he 
staged his dedications on title pages, from which he drew benefices, and in 
turn, this gave agency to his publisher Froben and his frequent editor Beatus 
Rhenanus.?* In addition to the broad circulation of his writings, Erasmus also 
owed his reputation to the shrewd deployment of authorial portraits of him in 
the guise of scholar in the study; these touted his polyglot abilities and used 
the aura of the printed word to shore up his identity as a commentator on lon- 
ger text-based traditions that also had the tenacity, if perhaps not the reach of 
their printed descendants. 

Artists working in print were the handmaidens to authors’ identity 
formation—many of these personalities were made in print media. Artists 
once active in primarily one medium now diversified their portfolios by prom- 
isingly turning their attention to print; Holbein, Dürer, and Lucas Cranach the 
Elder and Younger all saw their reputation and fortunes rise as a result of the 
black art. If Basel could not contain Erasmus, then neither could Wittenberg 
contain Luther. The creation of Luther’s persona in print has put the spotlight 
on the agency of the Cranach workshop in branding Luther, himself currently 


32 Valentina Sebastiani, “Sixteenth-Century Polymaths in the Print and Publishing Business 
in Basel: An Intersection of Interest and Strategies (1472-1513),” Renaissance and 
Reformation 39, no. 2 (2016): 9-25. 

33 Andrée Hayum, "Dürers Portrait of Erasmus and the Ars Typographorum, The 
Renaissance Quarterly 38 (1985): 650-87. 

34 Lisa Jardine, Erasmus, Man of Letters: The Construction of Charisma in Print (Princeton, 
1993), esp. 147-89. 
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earning scholarly attention as the original media man.?? The “reformation” of 
the image has tagged the projects of Lucas Cranach the Elder and Younger in 
the service of printed propaganda, texts and portraiture. The Cranach work- 
shop shaped the role of the printer into an important agent now in charge of 
both artistic decisions and confessional iconography. Even while Cranach was 
surely still taking cues both from the Saxon court and reformers themselves, 
traditional patterns of patronage were changing, as was the idea of artistic 
invention.?? The Cranach productions eventually became more than the sum 
of their parts, and indeed greater than the sum of the hands involved. The 
output of “Team Cranach,” a collaboration that one of the curators of Gotha’s 
recent Bild und Botschaft exhibition used to refer to the strength of the work- 
shop, signals a new collective identity that replaced the hand of the individual 
artist as the need for propaganda forced production outside the capability of 
the individual.?? Labor patterns in Cranach's workshop morphed as a result of 
the demand for repeatable images for broadsheets, title page designs, polemi- 
cal pamphlets, and didactic series, which surely impacted the production and 
destiny of polemic in other media as well. The similarity of printed motifs that 
emerged from their press and the simultaneity of their appearance ensured 
the recognizability of their subjects in paintings as well, and the promotion of 
unmistakable identities that these confessional propaganda wars encouraged 
soundly trumped the originality of invention. For example, recycled motifs 
in Cranach’s paintings placed a higher premium on familiarity than they did 
on originality. The many versions of The Law and the Gospels, and the similar- 
ity of femmes fatales in the shape of the Cranachs’ many Venuses, Nymphs, 
Judiths and Salomes almost guarantee that we sometimes misidentify them.°9 
Portraits of Luther and Melanchthon suggest that Cranach’s attention to mar- 
ket demands via printmaking directly translated to his painting factory as well. 
Both his products and work habits certainly changed as a result of the repeti- 
tion that printing encouraged. 


35 Andrew Pettegree, Brand Luther: 1517, Printing, and the Making of the Reformation (New 
York, 2015). 

36 Joseph Leo Koerner, The Reformation of the Image (Chicago, 2004). 

37 Justus Lange, Benjamin D. Spira, and Timo Triimpner, Bild und Botschaft: Cranach im 
Dienst von Hof und Reformation (Halle, 2015), 43. 

38 Lange, Spira, and Trümpner, Bild und Botschaft. This was one of the many exhibitions 
celebrating Cranach's work in the lead up to the 5ooth anniversary of the Reformation 
in 2017. 

39 Ibid, 270. 
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The cosmopolitanism ushered in via print made reputations on an interna- 
tional scale (for both the artist and subject), giving rise to both new workshop 
sensibilities and purchasing patterns. The German born printmaker Hendrick 
Goltzius, while he spent most of his adult life working in Haarlem, diligently 
groomed his prints for an international market which he was quick to serve. 
His biographer Karel van Mander records Goltzius rushing to complete prints 
to sell at the Frankfurt fair.*? Walter Melion has argued that Goltzius prepared 
this material in imitation of master printmakers like Albrecht Dürer and Lucas 
van Leyden, aiming to improve his talents as a conduit, and abdicating his own 
autonomy in favor of his models.*! Artists working for the open market were 
independent contractors hastening towards deadlines and hustling for audi- 
ences. Thus, prints in the age of exchange help show us that the global market 
frequently had implications for artists' subjects and even their work habits. 


Global Content and Cosmopolitan Subjects 


With many printing centers fixed at the crossroads of trade, both naval and 
inland, certain sites in Northern Europe lent themselves to the convergence of 
navigational knowledge and also printing output that developed to serve those 
industries. In Antwerp, we see a flurry of printing output that was geographic 
in nature, with genres like world maps and atlases developing in tandem with 
the information that came back from traders and travelers. Attempts to anthol- 
ogize this knowledge were the efforts of printers like Martin Waldseemiiller in 
Saint-Dié, Gerard Mercator in Duisburg, Theodor de Bry in Frankfurt, Abraham 
Ortelius and Christopher Plantin in Antwerp, and Peter Apian in Ingolstadt. 
Recent scholarship on the generative activities of merchants and episte- 
mologies that followed in their sea-lanes also capitalizes on the cosmopoli- 
tan nature of the Renaissance.*? Wealthy merchants, such as the Welser and 
Fugger families from the southern German town of Augsburg, maintained 
trading houses in a host of cities including Rome, Venice, Budapest, Cracow, 
Nuremberg, Antwerp, and Lisbon, through which they managed their trade 


40 Carel van Mander and Hessel Miedema, The lives of the illustrious Netherlandish and 
German painters, from the first edition of the Schilder-boeck (1603-1604) (Doornspijk, 1994), 
fol. 284v. 

41 Walter S. Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon: Karel van Mander's Schilder-Boeck 
(Chicago, 1991), 44. 

42 Pamela H. Smith and Paula Findlen, Merchants & Marvels: Commerce, Science and Art in 
Early Modern Europe (New York, 2002). 
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in credit, ore, jewels, ceramics, dry goods and textiles. A view of the Fugger 
headquarters features their accountant Mattháus Schwarz before a file cabinet 
organizing the activity of the firm’s branch offices and trying to make a good 
impression in front of his expectant boss (fig. 7.2).* This image originates in a 
costume book or Trachtenbuch produced over a number of years in Augsburg, 
a manuscript primarily devoted to Schwarz’s clothing and certainly one of the 
earliest sustained records of selfies. This visual collection of Schwarz’s ward- 
robe records his pride in being able to outfit himself in the lavish fabrics ob- 
tained from contacts in the Fugger's international trade network.** It is no 
accident that many of the critical trading nodes marked on the cabinet's draw- 
ers were also established printing centers. 

Those involved in mercantile trade were an obvious audience for the sys- 
tematization of geographic knowledge. Merchants frequently maintained 
multiple domiciles and knowing how to navigate between them on the map 
and on the ground made geographic knowledge a necessity. Printed maps and 
cosmographies obliged the demand for such cosmopolitan content. Maps 
were printed for an audience increasingly aware of their own place in a global 
market, and designed to make the world seem manageable, if not just a bit 
smaller. Cosmographies cued geographic coordinates to astronomical knowl- 
edge, and organized themselves into regions of the world. It is this geographic 
emphasis of the cosmography to which Apian’s exhortation of the benefits 
of armchair travel refers. Another cosmographic text produced by Apian, the 
Cosmographia Introductio (Ingolstadt, 1529),4° whose content derived in part 
from an earlier title by Martin Waldseemiiller, the Alsatian cartographer best 
known for christening a terrestrial outcropping in the Atlantic with the name 
America, was part astronomical manual and part description of continents— 
an organizational pattern that most subsequent cosmographies followed.4$ 
The heavens themselves were oriented to geographic content. Comprehensive 
projects to map the world also arose in this ambient, such as Mercator’s Atlas 
Sive Cosmographi Meditationes de Fabrica Mundi et Fabricati Figura (Atlas, or 


43 Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum: Hs 27 N. 67a, fol. 28v. See Mattháus Schwarz et al., The 
First Book of Fashion: The Book of Clothes of Matthäus & Veit Konrad Schwarz of Augsburg 
(London, 2015), 82, 250. 

44 Ulinka Rublack, Dressing Up: Cultural Identity in Renaissance Europe (Oxford and New 
York, 2010). 

45 Petrus Apian, Cosmographiae Introductio: Cum Quibusdam Gaeo-Metriae Ac Astronomiae 
Principijs Ad Eam Rem Necessarijs (Ingolstadt, 1529). 

46 Christine R. Johnson, The German Discovery of the World: Renaissance Encounters with the 
Strange and Marvelous (Charlottesville, 2008). 
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FIGURE 7.2 Matthäus Schwarz, Trachtenbuch, c. 1520-60. 
HERZOG ANTON ULRICH-MUSEUM, BRAUNSCHWEIG, HS. 27, N. 67A, 
FOL. 28V. 
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Cosmographic Meditations on the Fabric of the World and the Figure of the 
Fabrick’d) (Duisburg, 1595; Amsterdam, 1628). 

Cosmographic knowledge was likewise mapped onto peoples inhabiting 
those regions and these two subjects, territories and peoples, became mutu- 
ally constitutive content. Many printed genres not expressly designed with 
cartographic content in mind were formally and epistemologically underwrit- 
ten by mapping impulses. Many seemingly unrelated genres had cartographic 
properties, so pervasive was the idea of mapping in printed genres that hu- 
mans suggested themselves as a ready parallel to geographic mapping.^? These 
genres, in their scope and sometimes in their process thematized mapping. 
Bernard von Breydenbach's Peregrinatio in terram sanctam (Mainz, 1486), for 
example, posed ostensibly as a pilgrim account but its illustrations of sites 
and peoples supported reportorial and ethnographic claims about the regions 
through which the author traveled and peoples the pilgrims encountered. Its 
international audience can be gauged by vernacular editions that followed 
in German, Latin, French, and Spanish.*8 Just a few years later, Hartmann 
Schedel's Weltchronik organized similar content of cityscapes and peoples into 
striking visually driven graphic layouts. Nearby cities such as Augsburg pro- 
duced its share of similar travel related publications with a focus on bodies 
and geography, especially a stunning multi-block woodcut that chronicled the 
circumnavigation of Africa by south German merchants en route to India with 
the mission that set up the first Portuguese viceroyalty in Goa (fig. 7.3).^? The 
text was supplied by Balthasar Springer, a merchant-sailor in the employ of 
the Augsburg Welser family underwriting the Portuguese mission of Francisco 
d'Almeida, and illustrations by Hans Burgkmair, a printmaker with limited 
first-hand experience with travel. Local merchants and artists imagined them- 
selves as part of and within a global paradigm and often found that the best 
way to express the novelties of cultures and topographies found was through 
the peoples encountered. 

Antwerp’s expertise on global topics (cartography and cosmography) prof- 
ited from the very movement of printers in and out of that city and attracted a 
high concentration of artists and engravers. As a critical trade nexus, it served 
both as a point of departure for overseas traders in need of sea charts, which its 
printers supplied, while also capitalizing on the returning reports of travellers 


47  TomConley, The Self-Made Map: Cartographic Writing in Early Modern France (Minneapolis, 
1996). 

48 Elizabeth Ross, Picturing Experience in the Early Printed Book: Breydenbach's Peregrinatio 
from Venice to Jerusalem (University Park, PA, 2014). 

49 Stephanie Leitch, “Burgkmair’s ‘Peoples of Africa and India’ (1508) and the Origins of 
Ethnography in Print,” The Art Bulletin, 91:2 (2009): 134-59. 
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FIGURE 7.3 Hans Burgkmair, Peoples of Africa and India, 1508, woodcut, 28.5 x 230.6 cm. 
FREIHERRLICH VON WELSERSCHEN FAMILIENSTIFTUNG, LAUF NEUNHOF 


which its publishers brought to market and were given shape in the works of 
Abraham Ortelius and the atlases of Gerard Mercator. Antwerp's print industry 
supplied local and international markets with exotic tales from newly discov- 
ered lands. Antwerp presses also released other significant travel publications 
that took the bodies of travelers encountered as their point of departure. 

In the interpenetration of genres such as navigational and travel litera- 
ture, world maps, atlases, and costume books, we see geographic knowledge 
increasingly packaged in the bodies the travellers encountered. The shallow 
visual fields of costume books were reminiscent of those found behind bod- 
ies in map margins. Geographic data was repackaged in formal structures that 
evolved from the cross-pollination of map margins with costume books. The 
combination of distinctively costumed bodies placed against local topogra- 
phies created new hybrid genres, such as Georg Braun and Frans Hogenberg's 
Civitates orbis terrarum (1572), an atlas of the world's cities that included both 
topographic views and records of costumes and customs of peoples, some- 
times derived from earlier sources.5° 

In the view of Mexico City, for instance, we see traces from earlier print 
sources, including the ground plan of the city center from a map accom- 
panying the second letter of Hernán Cortés to Charles v printed in 1524 in 
Nuremberg (fig. 7.4).9! In the adjacent view of Cuzco, we see a procession of a 


50 Georg Braun and Franz Hogenberg, Civitates Orbis Terrarum (Cologne and Antwerp, 1572). 
51 A copy of the map can be accessed at the John Carter Brown Library site: http://jcb 
Junaimaging.com/luna/servlet/s/ng77l5. Barbara E. Mundy, “Mapping the Aztec Capital: 
The 1524 Nuremberg Map of Tenochtitlan, Its Sources and Meanings,” Imago Mundi 
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FIGURE 7.4 Braun and Hogenberg, Civitates orbis Terrarum (Cologne, 1572). 
HERZOG AUGUST BIBLIOTHEK, WOLFENBÚTTEL, T 29.2, HELMST 


figure, likely Atahualpa, whose litter probably originated in Burgkmair's wood- 
cut frieze of the peoples of Africa and India.*? Some of the foreground figures 
of the Civitates were derived from costume books; some of the city views in 
the Civitates would have afterlives in other travel related productions, such as 
the plan for Cusco that appears again in de Bry's version of Benzoni's account, 
Americae pars sexta (Frankfurt, 1596). 

The spectacular array of human diversity found in travel-related publica- 
tions has been the subject of interdisciplinary inquiry, especially insofar as 
diversity began to enliven cartographic practice and became a critical spur to 
the commercial boom in the map trade. Valerie Traub argues that the migra- 
tion of bodies from the interior of maps to the margins sanctioned this space 
as a grid wherein identities were codified and formalized.5? Gender, national- 
ity, and a host of other social identities were forged in this liminal area. Visual 
snapshots of national types formed important global content that eventually 


Imago Mundi 50, no. 1 (1998): 1-33; and Diantha Steinhilper, “An Emperor's Heraldry, a 
Pope's Portrait, and the Cortés Map of Tenochtitlan: The Praeclara Ferdinadi Cortesii as 
an Evangelical Announcement," The Sixteenth Century Journal 47, no. 2 (2016): 371-99. 
52 See Tom Cummins, "The Indulgent Image: Prints in the New World," in Contested Visions in 
the Spanish Colonial World, ed. Ilona Katzew et al. (Los Angeles and New Haven, 2011), 217. 
53 Valerie Traub, “Mapping the Global Body” in Early Modern Visual Culture, ed. Peter 
Erickson and Clark Hulse (University Park, PA, 2000), 46. 
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shaped the look and the market for maps with decorative borders. This cosmo- 
politan content effectively shifted the market for these items—no longer just 
the tools of navigators, maps became sources of organized visual information 
for peoples eager to consume news of the world and its inhabitants. Bronwen 
Wilson, Surekha Davies, Ann Rosalind Jones and others have all produced re- 
cent scholarship on maps, peoples, and costume books.5+ 

People appearing on sixteenth and seventeenth-century maps reflected 
the systematization that the global body underwent as a result of a critical 
mass of innovations descending on print centers such as Antwerp: techni- 
cal innovations, artistic conventions and ideological pressures.55 These pro- 
duced new formats for data collection still underwritten by cosmography, 
but in these new genres, cartography took a back seat to other concerns. The 
work of Abraham de Bruyn (c. 1540-87) provides an example of content that 
was built on the local output of geographic literature, but de Bruyn shifted 
his emphasis to collecting data about people. The engraver's presence at vary- 
ing points of his career in Antwerp, Breda, and Cologne not only reflected the 
semi-itinerant nature of the printing trade at that time, but also suggests that 
such movement was even critical for acquiring the necessary source material 
for certain "international" projects.56 De Bruyn's catalogue of world costumes 
was first published in Cologne as Omnium poene gentium imagines, ubi oris 
totiusque corporis et vestium habitus ... exprimuntur (1577).9" Between 1577 and 
1872, this book was published in four languages and in fifteen editions and 
spawned some closely related publications. These albums of peoples consisted 
of engraved plates generally showing four figures disposed in related social or 
regional groupings. Of interest to the study of actors in the global Renaissance 
agents is the detailing of professions and trades: such as sailors, merchants, 
court officials, and peasants with captions, sometimes with further descriptive 


54 Bronwen Wilson, The World in Venice Print, the City and Early Modern Identity (Toronto, 
2005); Surekha Davies, Renaissance Ethnography and the Invention of the Human New 
Worlds, Maps and Monsters (Cambridge, 2016); Margaret F. Rosenthal and Ann Rosalind 
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Vecellio's Habiti Antichi et Moderni (London and New York, 2008); and Stephanie Leitch, 
Mapping Ethnography in Early Modern Germany: New Worlds in Print Culture (Basingstoke, 
UK, 2010). 

55 Traub, “Mapping the Global Body” 49. 

56 Forprinters in Antwerp, especially those in service of Christopher Plantin, see Bowen and 
Imhof, Christopher Plantin, 329. 

57 Abraham Bruyn, Omnium Poene Gentium Imagines, Ubi Oris Totiusque Corporis et Vestium 
Habitus, in Ordinis Cuinscunque Ac Loci Hominibus Diligentissime Exprimuntur, ed. 
Hadrian Damman (Cologne, 1577). 
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commentary of these peoples as “types” such as opulent, noble, common, or 
rustic. Other images showed individuals of regions and rank, such as a handful 
of Turkish nobility, including the emperor Suleiman, shown in the particular- 
ity of the region's dress (fig. 7.5). Dress was presented in terms of distinctive 
silhouettes and important local commodities, such as silk. 

Later versions of de Bruyn's text reflect growing demand on the part of read- 
ers to navigate diverse communities established by global trade. In its 1581 iter- 
ation, Omnium pene Europae, Asiae, Aphricae atque Americae gentium habitus 
(Antwerp: Michiel Colyn, 1581), the lengthy preface introducing the first edi- 
tion was sacrificed in favor of increased international coverage expanding to 
the Americas.5® Polyglot inscriptions in Latin, French and German added to 
the costume pages become critical paratext that promoted user-friendliness. 
This publication also incorporated figures from other anthologies of peoples 











FIGURE 7.5 De Bruyn, Omnium poene gentium imagines (Cologne, 1577). 
HERZOG AUGUST BIBLIOTHEK, WOLFENBÚTTEL, T 212.2, HELMST 


58 The earlier edition consisted of fifty folios with 206 engraved figures captioned in Latin. 
The Latin text was dropped for the Antwerp edition and the international coverage was 
expanded in de Bruyn’s Omnium pene Europae, Asiae, Aphricae atque Americae gentium 
habitus (Antwerp, 1581). The later edition consists of sixty-one oblong folio plates with 
398 costumes, see Wilson, The World in Venice, 294, NO. 13. 
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such as de Bruyn's 1578 Imperii ac sacerdotii ornatus (Cologne; Antwerp, 1581). 
Many of de Bruyn's figures serve as sources for Jean Jacques Boissard's engrav- 
ings for the Habitus variarum orbis gentium (Cologne: Rutus, 1581), showing 
the demand for similar volumes to be high.** These books reprise a tradition of 
organizing the world's peoples that had been playing itself out in the margins 
of maps for some time, but pride of place is now given to the costumed body.®° 

De Bruyn's geographic treatment of the world via the contours of the bod- 
ies of their inhabitants also followed a tradition of costume books which saw 
its heyday in the mid-sixteenth century, principally in Venice where between 
1540 and 1610, nine different titles were published, a figure estimated at about 
a third of the costume books produced throughout Europe.*! If costume books 
divided the world into manageable portions that roughly align with geograph- 
ic contours, they were called upon to do so precisely because peoples them- 
selves were colliding in the early modern entrepóts like Antwerp and Venice. 
Traditions of costume books were tenacious in cosmopolitan centers like these 
where borders permeable to trade determined peoples' interactions with each 
other. Albrecht Dürer's sketch of an extravagantly dressed Venetian lady next 
to her more sensibly attired Nuremberg counterpart pictured an ironic version 
of a sartorial encounter probably fairly familiar to Venetians.®” For Venetians 
and for the multinationals in their midst, many of whom resided in various 
fondachi built to house international trade communities, difference was con- 
strued as a function of dress, a formal element that provided relative stability 
as an indicator of cultural identity at a time where geographic borders shifted 
frequently.63 

If the costume books can be seen as guidebooks to navigating cultural dif- 
ference on view in the lagoon, entrepreneurial printers extrapolated from 
this what the traveler, armchair or otherwise, might also see abroad. Cesare 
Vecellio's The Clothing, Ancient and Modern, of Various Parts of the World 
(Venice: Zenaro, 1590) offers a partial solution to what might have been an early 
modern crisis in people management: the book presents over 428 searchable 


59 Jean Jacques Boissard, Habitus Variarum Orbis Gentium. Habitz de Nations Estranges. 
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costumes. The 1590 edition includes costumes in the book’s first half: ancient 
and modern Romans, Venetians, Italians, then European, England, Turkey and 
Greece. The second half is devoted to the clothing and customs of Africans and 
Asians, and opens with a lengthy “Discourse on Ancient and Modern Clothing; 
their Origin, Transformation, and Variety.” This popular work went into its sec- 
ond printing less than a decade later under the title of The Clothing, Ancient 
and Modern, of the Whole World (1598) with the addition of the Americas to 
the section on customs of Asia and Africa.** As curiosity about customs grew, 
Vecellio departs from his own formula of a “universalizing” depiction of person 
and dress, as we see in his occasional foray into elaborating on curious habits, 
such as his depiction of a "Turk, when it is raining," showing a turbaned man 
on horseback wearing a hat that resembles a collapsed umbrella.® For pictur- 
ing native Americans, Vecellio cribbed figures from popular circulating travel 
anthologies, such as Theodor de Bry's Grand Voyages, a typical instance of the 
cross-pollination of costume books and travel accounts in the cosmopolitan 
Renaissance.®® 

Fluidity of motifs among printed travel accounts, maps and costume books 
guaranteed a continuity of imagery in the global literature of exchange. 
Citation of motifs from earlier and related publications and the symbiosis of 
the genres to which it gave rise developed a common vocabulary for the viewer 
that assisted the globalization of cultures. These works inscribed within them 
the phenomenology of the cross-cultural encounter, which was the alpha and 
omega of exchange. 


Market Values: The Copy in the Age of Exchange 


Multilingual inscriptions and popular themes appealing to diverse groups 
readied prints for international exchange. Publishers encouraged visual prac- 
tices that would supplement recognizability, such as copying. The copy circu- 
lated with impunity in early modern printmaking. While pirating images was 
discredited by some printers hoping to protect their investments, citation as a 
popular modus operandi contributed to the development of bodies of knowl- 
edge arising from the collective communities created by prints. A discussion of 


64 Cesare Vecellio, Habiti Antichi, et Moderni Di Tutto Il Mondo: Di Nuovo Accresciuti Di Molte 
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exchange of goods and ideas in these centers can be enriched by consideration 
of how the idea of exchange was treated within the print itself. 

In most cases, printers did not try to hide their pirating of others' images, 
but tried to capitalize on it. Antwerp printer Christopher Plantin's preface for 
his “version” of Vesalius, Juan de Valverde's Vivae imagines partium corporis 
humani (Antwerp, 1566), boasts to Antwerp magistrates addressed in the dedi- 
cation that the work's success had hinged on qualified engravers whose skill 
would bring the publication up to the level of the “Italians,” referring to the 
Niccoló Beatrizet and Gasparo Becerra, who produced the engravings for the 
Roman edition on which Plantin's were based.5? Plantin's engravers, Frans and 
Pieter de Huys, were themselves employed in the print shop of Hieronymus 
Cock, whose own productions were responsible for familiarizing Northerners 
with the Italian style.*8 Their skill set was solicited on the strength of their 
cosmopolitan experience. 

Copies transmitted style across borders. One of the ways Italianate style 
was known in northern Europe was through another imitative trope ac- 
tive in Italy. Marcantonio Raimondi had been hired to produce reproductive 
prints which diffused the look and style of artists active in different media.*9 
Raimondi's success in spreading the content and the look of Raphael through 
prints prompted also his more overt rip-offs of Albrecht Dúrer's prints, which 
infuriated Dúrer, but probably also stimulated the demand for his designs in 
Italy and elsewhere. Similarly, Italianate style and subject matter were actively 
sought by Netherlandish artists through both actual travel and information 
transmitted by print, such as the printing enterprises of Cornelis Bos (who 
translated Maarten van Heemskerck's Roman sketches, the designs of Raphael 
and Michelangelo, as well as the strapwork of Italian craftsmen at work in 
Fontainebleau into print), and Hieronymus Cock's print shop Aux Quatre Vents 
published works by van Heemskerck and Floris via Cornelis Cort, who had also 
spent time in Italy transcribing the designs of Titian and other Italian masters.”° 
Titian hosted Cort while in Venice and authorized him to replicate his designs. 
Cock’s productions were targeted towards collectors searching specifically for 
Italian authenticity.” The pan-European wanderings of the Flemish print- 
makers, the Sadeler family, also assisted in the penetration of styles in places 
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far from their origin, such as Cologne, Munich, Prague, Rome and Venice— 
Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann indicates the role that Flemish mannerists in 
Prague played in formalizing Netherlandish mannerism.7? 

Netherlandish print shops played a big hand in shaping the market for 
reproductive prints. Printing houses anticipated demand and produced imi- 
tations to be shipped everywhere. Collecting practices also had a symbiotic 
relationship to production: collectors were guided by the output of publishers 
like Cock and Lafreri in Rome.’3 No doubt serial prints were produced with 
new collecting practices in mind. Similarly, Goltzius diffused the look of Dúrer, 
Lucas van Leyden, Spranger and Carraci. Ultimately, originating content or 
style was not his business' greatest priority; Goltzius' legacy resides in how he 
converted other stylistic hands into the semantics of engraving. In some sense, 
both Raimondi and Goltzius thrived on the taste driven by a cosmopolitan 
market. Goltzius actively sought out the approval of the market; passages in 
Van Mander that record Goltzius skulking about in disguise during his 1590-91 
itinerary to Naples, refer surely, as Walter Melion puts it, to his self-effacing na- 
ture as it pertained to artistic originality.?* But perhaps we can also see this as 
an attempt to get impartial responses to his prints. Goltzius was on the lookout 
for consumer feedback—testimony to the thrall the open market held over 
him. Prints promoted a fluid sense of authorship against which some artists 
tried to push, but at the end of the day, reproductive prints and pirated copies 
constituted a cottage industry that helped to diffuse style and content on a 
scale that ultimately contributed to their own successes. The repeatability and 
recyclability of early modern prints promoted collective knowledge. If we side- 
step the privileging of invention in favor of a frank examination of the collab- 
orative nature of print projects, we can expose the study of print to circulation 
and reception. Considering the extent to which its content, conventional look, 
and usefulness often took precedence over other concerns opens an investi- 
gation into the critical epistemological functions of the copy. Several recent 
studies have demonstrated the role of print in shaping knowledge-based disci- 
plines, especially their role in fixing the parameters of epistemic genres such as 
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anatomy and botany, the pursuit of knowledge across the disciplines, and the 
visualization of knowledge.”? 


Global Knowledge 


Even as copies mediated collective knowledge across borders and helped es- 
tablish early modern scientific networks, they are also interesting to studies of 
reception for the heterogeneous responses they often produced on the local 
level. Christopher Plantin's Missale romanum transmitted designs of Peter Paul 
Rubens to New Spain, for instance, and engravings made for Jerome Nadal’s 
Evangelicae historiae imagines (1593) and Adnotationes et Meditationes in 
Evangelia (1594) transmitted the designs of Jan Wiericx and Bernardo Passeri 
to the far flung corners of Jesuit Catholicism. Jean-Michel Massing shows how 
Jesuit knowledge transmitted via print was picked up and altered: each local 
ambient reflected distinct impacts in contexts as diverse as Paraguay, Poland, 
Russia, and China.” Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann’s work also treats how artistic 
motifs travelled and were adopted and acculturated, and the problems associ- 
ated with asserting classical styles vis 4 vis vernacular ones, tracking similar 
paths for Italian sculpture in Central Europe.”” 

Copies indicate that print had the capacity to shift shapes in each new 
context and belie any uniformity of reception. Prints targeting viewers on a 
more intimate level and the increasingly personal responses generated by this 
contact can be characterized by a new subjectivity on the part of the viewer, 
as Patricia Emison has shown.7? Heterogeneous responses to antiquity, erotic 
subjects, and proverbs peddled by prints made them the agents of a growing 
subjectivity. Prints rarely produced regular responses, but celebrated the het- 
erogeneity of their new cross-cultural contexts: they capitalized on the reach 
of new loci of exchange and adapted themselves to new audiences.7? 
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Viewing experiences prompted by prints in the age of exchange can be 
considered in the context of a “global eye,” but one whose relativism needs to 
be treated seriously. Mia Mochizuki and Yoriko Kobayashi-Sato have shown 
how histories of art making practiced in nationalistic isolation have obscured 
geographically inflected viewing practices resulting from trade, explorations, 
and travel.®° Nationalist histories can hardly accommodate the variety of ex- 
changes that characterized early modern cosmopolitanism. Nor can isolation- 
ist histories of the Renaissance adequately describe the reception of artistic 
concepts grown elsewhere, such as the response of Japanese artists incorpo- 
rating western perspective systems into their art. Early modern expressions of 
relativistic seeing already reified the productivity of cross-cultural exchange, 
as can be tracked in neologisms like ran-ga, or western painting, and ran- 
gaku, or Western (or Dutch) science in Edo Japan.?! Timon Screech argues that 
Japanese visuality, opthamology, and response to optics was mediated by the 
look of “Dutch science" transmitted via print. The rubric of ran-gaku repre- 
sented for Japanese audiences both style and content; this style became syn- 
onymous with science. 

Japanese printmakers and artistic theorists actively explored the entail- 
ments of Western visual practice within the cultural collide of Dutch and 
Japanese contact. Japanese appropriation of linear perspective complicates 
the position it has been given in western painting and the net of rationality 
it supposedly cast over pictorial space. In the same way, subject matter trans- 
mitted globally through widely circulating editions of Nadal needs to be reas- 
sessed in each of its reproduced contexts. Locally produced copies of Nadal 
can highlight pathways for considering content and style and treat their recep- 
tion in a variety of media. Similarly, the prints of Marten de Vos, as Stephanie 
Porras argues, are best interpreted at the interstices of multilingual and multi- 
interpretive readings which activate the subjectivity of the viewer who must 
choose among multiple and ambivalent interpretations.8? Designs from de Vos 
found their way to a chapel in Saxony and all over Mexico, transmitting an 
international style that also breached borders of genre (paintings, fresco, and 
tapestries were generated from these prints) and also class barriers. 

Cosmopolitanism can also tell us about the encounter itself, an event 
whose centering scholars advocate as a corrective to evolutionary and teleo- 
logical models of artistic development. Several recent volumes have featured 
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encounters and networks as productive ways to assess the penetration of cul- 
tural borders.83 Cross-cultural ideas generated by prints make them important 
agents in this process. The increasing cosmopolitanism of a world in which 
peoples, products, and ideas collided became itself the subject for art. 

Cross-cultural collisions frequently met in the production of science and 
technology. Printed matter sent knowledge into global orbit where facts were 
checked, accommodated, revised, and re-circulated. A depiction of a print shop 
in the Nova Reperta, a series of engravings of other inventions important to the 
early modern literate communities, emphasizes printing's importance in pro- 
duction of global knowledge. This project was conceived by a Flemish expat 
abroad in the Medici court, Jan van der Straet (1523-1605), known as Stradanus, 
and later printed by the Antwerp publishing house of Philips Galle c. 1590. A 
related publication, the America Retectio, took the discovery of the New World 
as the subject of ducal propaganda.** The Nova Reperta series took inventions 
and new developments as its core content, celebrating pan-European techno- 
logical achievements that made things exactly reproducible (printing press), 
or easier to see (spectacles), or easier to navigate (the astrolabe and sextant), 
with the result that experiences and knowledge could be standardized. 

Many of the Nova Reperta’s twenty designs were devoted to new technolo- 
gies at the nexus of cross-cultural exchange. One of these “inventions” was 
the production of silk (fig. 7.6). Instead of portraying the original invention of 
the technology in pre-modern China, Stradanus highlights an important mo- 
ment in silk’s distribution as a result of a cross-cultural encounter and thus, its 
debut on the world stage: the importation of silk worms into Constantinople 
by two monks sent by emperor Justinian to smuggle both worms and knowl- 
edge about silk making out of China. This event, c. 551 C.E., marked a breach 
in the monopoly that the Far East had on this commodity, and after which silk 
production went viral. Stradanus packaged this event as knowledge derived 
from exchange. 

The birth of silk as a global industry was rendered here as transcultural 
knowledge, but as a technology that could be brought home. This emphasis 
on the silk industry as global knowledge was a rather different tack than that 
taken by most other printmakers, who focused on silk as an exotic, lustrous 
commodity. For other printmakers taking note of Ottoman silk, it came in the 
shape of a visually distinct commodity, but crept in subtly. The under-dressing 


83  Leibsohn and Peterson, Seeing across Cultures in the Early Modern World, 43; and Thomas 
DaCosta Kaufmann et al., Circulations in the Global History of Art (Burlington, VT, 2015). 

84 Lia Markey, “Stradano’s Allegorical Invention of the Americas in Late Sixteenth-Century 
Florence,” Renaissance Quarterly 65, no. 2 (2012): 385-442. 
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FIGURE 7.6 Jan Collaert, after Jan van der Straet, called Stradanus, The Production of Silk from 
Nova Reperta, plate 8, Antwerp, 1590s, engraving. 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK, HARRIS BRISBANE DICK 
FUND, 1934, ACC.NO. 34.30 (9), CREATIVE COMMONS PUBLIC DOMAIN 
DEDICATION 


of Emperor Suleiman as in the plate from Abraham de Bruyn's costume book 
seen earlier (see fig. 7.5) reflects a garment of a different quality from the rest of 
the book's costumes. De Bruyn's global costumes highlighted the shimmer of 
Ottoman silk, a raw material here celebrated as an exotic good; but Stradanus 
promoted it instead as a commodity being rapidly globalized. Stradanus also 
authored another series of engravings devoted to the seeding of that industry 
in Europe, as a type of domestication of silk production, the Vermis Sericus 
(1590-1600).85 Exchange was embedded in the print's content; silk as a global 
industry or a raw material that could help to explain a network of exchange 


85 See Nicholas Terpstra, “Working the Cocoon: Gendered Charitable Enclosures and the 
Silk Industry in Early Modern Europe,” in Worth and Repute: Valuing Gender in Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Europe: Essays in Honour of Barbara Todd, ed. Barbara J. Todd 
et al. (Toronto, 2011), 39-72. Many thanks to Lia Markey for this reference. 
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that did not originate in Europe. Through new knowledge and new technology, 
elements of exchange were brought home—that shimmer of silk on Suleiman’s 
gown was something that the global eye was best equipped to see. 


Conclusion 


This essay has argued for the role of prints in underwriting the cosmopolitan 
nature of the Renaissance, for their tendency to bridge geographic and cultural 
divides developed the idea of globality itself. European print centers estab- 
lished circulation patterns that strengthened an open market, creating both 
printers to fill the demand and vacuum, as well as international personalities 
on a grand scale. Printmakers established cosmopolitan and geographic con- 
tent in maps, atlases, costume books, and related visual material. The global 
body elbowed its way into the margins of these printing pursuits that attempt- 
ed to encompass the globe—the explorations of geographic difference in early 
modernity was made in equal parts maps and peoples. New content and values 
developed at the interstices of the market, printers and publics, giving rise to 
new themes, new practices and new relationships between output and recep- 
tion. One of these new values was copies, a mode of production that went viral 
with print. Via copies and circulation surfaced new approaches to style, knowl- 
edge, subjectivity, and cross-cultural exchange as a mode of knowing. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The World Seen from Venice: Representing the 
Americas in Grand-scale Wall Maps 


Elizabeth Horodowich 


On 5 December 1511, the Venetian chronicler Marin Sanudo (1466-1536) in- 
vited Alberto da Carpi, together with a sizable group of Venetian nobles and 
statesmen, “to come and see [his] studio and world map.” Another visitor to 
Sanudo's home from Vicenza, Federico da Porto, similarly reported having 
viewed Sanudo's world map in the portego or main hall of his house: an experi- 
ence that excited da Porto to no end. Recalling the map in a letter to Sanudo, 
he exclaimed: 


The immense machine of the universe is opened up at last. I have seen 
what sustains the world, the seas, the heavens, the infernal regions, and 
those who live on the other side of the earth.... Whoever wishes to under- 
stand the sea, the earth, and the vast world, should behold this house of 
yours, learned Marino.? 


For da Porto and potentially for others, seeing Sanudo's map of the world was 
a transformative experience: one that allowed him, as an armchair traveler, to 
discover new worlds from the comfort of his friend's home. Sanudo's map func- 
tioned as what Renata Ago has called a “pivot for sociability;” a piece of mate- 
rial culture that, especially when surrounded by visitors to the home, brought 
people together in discussion and additionally conferred upon its owner the 
qualities of ingenuity, politeness, civility, and learnedness.3 


1 Marin Sanudo, I Diarii di Marino Sanudo, ed. Rinaldo Fulin et al. (Venice, 1879-1903), 
vol. 13, 293. 

2 Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, It. cl. x11, cod. 211, trans. and cited in Genevieve Carlton, 
“Making an Impression: The Display of Maps in Sixteenth-Century Venetian Homes,’ Imago 
Mundi 64 (2012): 28. 

3 Renata Ago, Gusto for Things: A History of Objects in Seventeenth-Century Rome (Chicago, 
2013), 222. 
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Historians of cartography have demonstrated that wall maps were com- 
monly found in early modern household inventories, especially in Venice, a 
known center of early modern cartographic production.* These inventories 
reveal a preference for world views rather than local ones in Venetian homes, 
since printshops perhaps marketed cityscapes more towards visitors to the la- 
goon than to its inhabitants.5 Genevieve Carlton’s study of 2,200 inventories be- 
tween 1497 and 1630 demonstrated that these Venetian households possessed 
nearly 1000 maps, of which 410 were views of the world and 70 were views 
of the city.* While these were usually wealthier households, even working- 
class individuals occasionally purchased maps. The wool worker Andrea 
Bareta, for instance, who died in 1587, owned a small collection of pictures, 
including one of the four continents: “Asia, Africa, et Europa, et Peru.” World 
maps adorned the homes of a wide variety of Venetians and offered a way for 
them to participate in the processes of global exploration and conquest from 
which they were otherwise normally excluded. They served as a means of craft- 
ing individual identities and as a tool for the promotion of one's personal rep- 
utation as learned, sophisticated, and cosmopolitan.? World maps displayed 
in halls of state or in the private apartments of kings or princes represented 
rulers in positions of authority and mastery over their own territories, as well 
as over global knowledge itself? But when more everyday viewers looked at a 
world map—when Sanudo, da Porto, and the other visitors to Sanudo's home 
stood around his map and learned about the world—what might such maps 


4 See Federica Ambrosini, “Descrittioni del mondo nelle case venete dei secoli xvi e XVII,” 
Archivio Veneto 117 (1981): 67-99; Catherine Delano-Smith, "Map Ownership in Sixteenth- 
Century Cambridge: The Evidence of Probate Inventories,’ Imago Mundi 47 (1995): 67-93; 
Isabella Palumbo-Fossati, “Linterno della casa dell'artigiano e dell'artista nella Venezia del 
Cinquecento, Studi Veneziani 8 (1984): 109-53; George Tolias, “Maps in Renaissance Libraries 
and Collections, in The History of Cartography, Volume 3: Cartography in the European 
Renaissance, ed. David Woodward (Chicago, 2009), vol. 1, 649; Mark Rosen, The Mapping 
of Power in Renaissance Italy: Painted Cartographic Cycles in Social and Intellectual Context 
(Cambridge and New York, 2014), 66-67; and Denis Cosgrove, "Mapping New Worlds: Culture 
and Cartography in Sixteenth-Century Venice," Imago Mundi 44 (1992): 65-89. 

5 David Woodward, Maps as Prints in the Italian Renaissance: Makers, Distributors, and 
Consumers (London, 1996), 83. 

6 Carlton, “Making an Impression,” 29. 

7 Ambrosini, “Descrittioni del mondo,” 69-70. 

8 Woodward, Maps as Prints, 79-85; Ambrosini, “Descrittioni del mondo,’ 77-78; and Carlton, 
“Making an Impression,’ 29. 

9 Rosen, The Mapping of Power, 4. 
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have communicated to them? Considering the globalization of Renaissance 
art—the process by which early modern European artistic production both in- 
fluenced and was influenced by other cultures in the Age of Encounters—how 
did wall maps offer viewers an expanding knowledge of the world? If maps are 
always rhetorical constructions rather than neutral, scientific objects —pieces 
of material and artistic culture, indeed literary texts, that tried to convince 
their viewers of certain claims and perspectives—what did the content of 
these maps argue about the expanding world of the sixteenth century?!° 

Large-scale maps of the world, printed and painted, became common in 
sixteenth- century Europe. In Italy, for instance, painted wall maps famously 
covered the walls and projected stately power in the Guardaroba in Florence 
(1563-89), the Sala dello Scudo in the Ducal Palace in Venice (restored 1762, 
originally painted 1549-53), the Sala del Mappamondo in the Villa Farnese at 
Caprarola (1573-75), and the Sala del Mappamondo in the Vatican (1580—85).!! 
At this same time, maps of all sizes became a component in the collections 
of learned Europeans everywhere and the growth of map collecting became 
“an especially marked feature in the rise of cartographic consciousness in six- 
teenth-century Europe"? While large painted wall maps—always situated in 
a fixed location—were unique, expensive, and surely made a powerful visual 
impression, printed maps by contrast, though perhaps less luxurious for their 
lack of color, could easily and quickly be updated, corrected, renamed, and 
challenged, and therefore had a capacity to accommodate flexible and chang- 
ing information that more permanent, painted maps did not. Printed wall 
maps represented a more affordable substitute for paintings and tapestries 
and were available to a broader swathe of consumers. To be clear, these maps 
were never meant to be used for navigation or orientation, but rather, were 
intended to satisfy geographic curiosity as well as for the conspicuous display 
of culture and learnedness. 


io J.B. Harley, “Silences and Secrecy: The Hidden Agenda of Cartography in Early Modern 
Europe,’ Imago Mundi 40 (1988): 57-76; and J. B. Harley, "Maps, Knowledge, and Power,’ in 
The Iconography of Landscape: Essays on the Symbolic Representations, Design, and Use of 
Past Environments, ed. Denis Cosgrove and Stephen Daniels (Cambridge, 1988), 277-311. 

11 See Francesca Floriani, The Marvel of Maps: Art, Cartography, and Politics in Renaissance 
Italy (New Haven and London, 2005); Mark Rosen, The Mapping of Power; Leo Bagrow, 
History of Cartography (Chicago, 1985), 217; and Christian Jacob, The Sovereign Map: 
Theoretical Approaches in Cartography Throughout History (Chicago, 2006), 89-92. 

12 J.B. Harley, “The Map and the Development of the History of Cartography,” In The History 
of Cartography, Volume 1: Cartography in Prehistoric, Ancient, and Medieval Europe and the 
Mediterranean, ed. J. B. Harley and David Woodward (Chicago, 1987), 8. 
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In contrast to both large-scale painted wall maps of the world and smaller- 
scale printed maps of the world, large-scale printed world maps often incor- 
porated quantitatively and qualitatively more detail, including more textual 
discussions of global cosmography and ethnography. Compared to smaller 
maps, their scale allowed for more description, especially in the empty spaces 
of oceans, relatively unknown continental interiors, or beyond the borders of 
the map proper. A growing knowledge of the vast space of the Pacific Ocean 
during the sixteenth century in particular had the side effect of generat- 
ing more space on world maps for longer texts of descriptive cosmography.* 
Furthermore, compared to painting, printed etchings, engravings, and even 
woodcut maps could produce extremely sharp edges on a small scale. In order 
to define precisely boundaries and geographical measurements, engraved 
maps employed a high degree of line definition; enhanced by the absence of 
color, they produced images of greater delicacy, precision, and topographical 
detail than similarly scaled painted maps.!^ Large-scale printed maps of the 
world often contained scores of textual descriptions of local peoples, customs, 
flora and fauna, as well as quantitatively more toponyms and named loca- 
tions than either painted mural maps or smaller scale printed maps. For these 
reasons, large-scale printed world maps were able not only to assert specific 
claims about the expanding world and the populations that inhabited it, but 
were also able to support such claims with copious details, including visual 
and textual evidence to undergird and visualize their arguments. 

Large-scale printed wall maps were fragile and perishable, and although 
maps of the continents show up regularly in household inventories, almost no 
Italian wall maps from sixteenth-century Italy are preserved in the format in 
which they were originally displayed, when they were typically mounted on 
linen and attached to rollers.!5 A handful of large-scale wall maps of the world 
still exists from sixteenth-century Europe, most famously, the 1507 world map 


13 Cosgrove, “Mapping New Worlds," 76, no. 99. As one example of this phenomenon, 
Giovanni Vavassore's 1558 copy of Caspar Vopel's Nova et integra universalisque orbis to- 
tius ... descriptio (1545), in twelve sheets, contains eleven legends describing exploration, 
geography, and ethnography in the space of the Pacific Ocean. 

14 See Woodward, Maps as Prints, 27; David Woodward, “The Four Parts of the World: 
Giovanni Francesco Camocio’s Wall Maps,” The James Ford Bell Lectures 34 (Minneapolis, 
1997): 5; and David Woodward, “Techniques of Map Engraving, Printing, and Coloring in 
the European Renaissance,’ in The History of Cartography, Volume 3: Cartography in the 
European Renaissance (Chicago, 2009), vol. 1, 592, 596. 

15 Larry Silver and Elizabeth Wyckoff, Grand Scale: Monumental Prints in the Age of Dürer 
(New Haven and London, 2008), 9; and Suzanne Boorsch, “The Oversize Print in Italy,’ in 
Silver and Wyckoff, Grand Scale, 36-37. 
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of Martin Waldseemiiller: the first map to name America in print. Others were 
designed by Abraham Ortelius, Diego Gutiérrez, Gerardus Mercator, Caspar 
Vopel, Bernard van den Putte, and Petrus Plancius. Some of these maps exist 
in as many as eighteen printed sheets, though often survive in only one or two 
complete copies. Others survived either by being broken up into single sheets 
and sold separately or being bound into atlases.!6 

As a case study, a close examination of three surviving large-scale printed 
wall maps of the world from sixteenth-century Venice by Giacomo Gastaldi 
(1500-1566), Giovanni Francesco Camocio (d. 1575), and Giuseppe Rosaccio 
(c. 1530—c. 1620)—and in particular their depictions of the Americas and North 
America—illuminates some of the claims that sixteenth-century cartogra- 
phers made about the expanding world.!” Venice was a known center of map 
production, for large prints in particular, and the development of Venetian map 
printing neatly coincided with Europeans' expanding knowledge of the New 
World.!$ Among Venetian cartographers who produced maps of the Americas, 
Giacomo Gastaldi represented one of the most productive and knowledge- 
able cartographers in sixteenth-century Europe. Originally from Piedmont, 
he spent his career as an engineer and cartographer in Venice. His contempo- 
raries considered him among the most reputable sources of information about 
global geography and his maps served as models for numerous other Northern 
European mapmakers, including Ortelius and Mercator. His Cosmographia uni- 
versalis et exactissima iuxta postremam neotericorum traditio|n em (c. 1561)—a 
woodcut map on ten sheets, which Gastaldi described in a contemporaneous 
pamphlet published by Matteo Pagano, La universale descrittione del mondo 
(Venice, 1561)— measures 9o by 182 centimeters and survives in one copy in the 
British Library (fig. 8.1). 


16 See Bagrow, History of Cartography, 19-20, 139. 

17 With all three of these maps, it is important to note that authorship is always difficult 
to establish in early modern print culture. While I will name these maps the Gastaldi, 
Camocio, and Rosaccio maps here, scholars have long noted the complex relationships 
between cosmographers (often called the ‘author’), engravers, and printers at all of the 
stages of a map’s production, between intellectual conception and final print. In addi- 
tion, cosmographers regularly ‘copied’ other maps and gleaned from their knowledge and 
were in fact expected to do so in order to keep their maps current. See Woodward, Maps 
as Prints. 

18 Robert Karrow, “Centers of Map Publishing in Europe, 1472-1600,” in The History of 
Cartography, Volume 3: Cartography in the European Renaissance, ed. David Woodward 
(Chicago, 2009), vol. 1, 619; Boorsch, “The Oversize Print” 39-40; and Elizabeth 
Horodowich, “Armchair Travelers and The Venetian Discovery of the New World,” The 
Sixteenth Century Journal 36 (2005):1041. 
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FIGURE 8.1 Giacomo Gastaldi, Cosmographia universalis, Venice, c. 1561, go x 182 cm. 
THE BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD 26/05/2017, BL MAPS C.18.N.1 


It represents the earth in an oval-shaped frame, placing its title across the top 
of the map and Gastaldi’s name along the bottom. The four corners of the map, 
in the space between the contour of the oval and the rectangular frame that 
encloses the map as a whole, depict allegorical personifications of “Astronomy” 
and “Cosmography” Venice in the form of a lion, terrestrial maps of the eastern 
and western hemispheres, and views of the northern and southern poles of 
the globe supported by Strabo and Ptolemy. It is richly adorned with fantas- 
tical animals, monsters, mermaids, and a variety of ships, has an extremely 
large “Terra Australe” or southern continent covering the bottom quarter of 
the map, and seven blank cartouches that would have eventually contained 
details about the printer and publisher as well as legends describing various 
parts of the world.!? 

Giovanni Francesco Camocio was a well-known and prolific Venetian en- 
graver and publisher. He wrote books (including an isolario, entitled Isole fa- 
mose, porti, fortezze, e terre maritime [Venice, 1571]), produced approximately 
thirty-six large maps between 1560-75, attracted the attention of the Inquisition 


19 British Library, Maps C.18.n.1. See Rodney W. Shirley, The Mapping of the World: Early 
Printed World Maps, 1472-1700 (London: The Holland Press, 1983), 107, 122-5; Roberto 
Almagia, “Intorno ad un grande mappemondo perduto di Giacomo Gastaldi (1561); La 
Bibliofilia 41 (1939): 259-66; and David Woodward, “The Italian Map Trade, 1480-1650, in 
The History of Cartography, Volume 3: Cartography in the European Renaissance, ed. David 
Woodward (Chicago, 2009), vol. 1, 784-86. 
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for selling prohibited materials, and most likely died in the Venetian plague of 
1575. His wall map of the Americas in the Biblioteca Correr in Venice (c. 1569) 
was designed as one of four parts, the other three depicting Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. Its nine sheets, when assembled, measure 98 by 105 centimeters (fig. 8.2). 
When placed together, these four maps would have formed perhaps the larg- 
est world map assembled to date.?? The nine sheets of the New World section 





98 x 105 cm, Cartella 32/70. 
PHOTO ARCHIVE: BIBLIOTECA DEL MUSEO CORRER, FONDAZIONE MUSEI 
CIVICI DI VENEZIA (CODICE AF SR 2017/0126) 


20 Correr cartella 32/70, Gastaldi and Bertelli, “Carta del Nuovo Mondo in 9 Pezzi.” The indi- 
vidual sheets of these maps were later bound into atlases, perhaps in an attempt to com- 
pete with those of Ortelius. Camocio's map copied fairly directly from the world maps 
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depict North and South America, offsetting North America from Mexico in- 
correctly, also as a result of a miscalculation in production. It has twenty de- 
scriptive legends—some quite lengthy—placed primarily in the spaces of the 
oceans, an extensive southern continent across the bottom of the map, and 
pays special attention to the mountain ranges in both continents. According to 
David Woodward, this map represents a ‘masterpiece of the copper engraver's 
art, at its height in Venice of the 1560s and 1570s"?! 

Lastly, Giuseppe Rosaccio, originally from Friuli, was a Venetian physician, 
cosmographer, and expert on Ptolemy, of which he published an Italian edi- 
tion, with his own additions, in 1598-1599. His Universale descrittione di tutto 
il mondo (1597) —his magnum opus—was engraved in copper by Giovanni 
Battista Mazza (fig. 8.3). It is a map in ten sheets measuring 108 by 185 centime- 
ters that exists in several copies in various states; the copy under consideration 
here is from the Houghton Library at Harvard University.?? Much like Gastaldi's 
Cosmographia universalis, Rosaccio's Universale descrittione depicts the world 
in an oval frame. Here, the oval frame contains Ptolemaic coordinates, and an 
ornamental rectangular frame encloses the entire map as a whole. The corners 
of the map depict allegorical figures representing Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


of Gastaldi (including Gastaldi’s world map of 1561). His legends all draw on Giovanni 
Battista Ramusio’s Navigazioni e viaggi (Venice, 1550-59), and Gastaldi perhaps even 
began this map but left it unfinished at the time of his death. While the Correr catalogue 
attributes this map to Giacomo Gastaldi and Donato Bertelli, historians of cartography 
attribute it to Camocio, as I have done here. Camocio’s map is noteworthy for a produc- 
tion glitch that resulted in the map being printed on nine sheets instead of twelve; the 
engraver possibly realized this too late and then had to cosmetically repair his mistake by 
adding on three irregularly-sized narrow sheets to form the right column of the map. In 
addition, the columns on the left do not line up. On Camocio and his map, see Giuseppe 
Caraci, Tabulae geographica vestustiores in Italia adservatae (Florence, 1926-32), 37-48; 
Giuseppe Caraci, “La prima raccolta moderna di grandi carte murali rappresentanti i 


» 


‘quattro continenti" in Atti del XVIII congresso geografico italiano (Trieste, 1962), vol. 2, 
49-60; Rodolfo Gallo, “Gioan Francesco Camocio and His Large Map of Europe,” Imago 
Mundi 7 (1950): 93-102; Philip Burden, The Mapping of North America (Rickmansworth, 
Herts, UK, 1996), 45-47; Roberto Almagià, "Su alcuni importanti cimeli cartografici con- 
servati a Venezia," in Atti del vI11 congresso geografico italiano (Florence, 1922—23), vol. 2, 
295-302; and Woodward, "The Italian Map Trade," 786-87. 

21 Woodward, "The Four Parts,” 5. 

22 See Shirley, The Mapping of the World, 205, 222-24; Rodolfo Gallo, “Some Maps in the 
Correr Museum in Venice,” Imago Mundi 15 (1960): 45-51; Denis Cosgrove, Apollo's Eye: 
A Cartographic Genealogy of the Earth in the Western Imagination (Baltimore, 2003), 299; 
and Roberto Almagia, "Un grande planisfero di Giuseppe Rosaccio,’ Rivista Geografica 
Italiana 31 (1924): 264-69. 
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FIGURE 8.3 Giuseppe Rosaccio, Universale descrittione di tutto il mondo, Venice, 1597, 


106 x 184 cm. 
51-2554, HOUGHTON LIBRARY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


America, surrounded by numerous city-views from these parts of the globe. 
The map has lengthy columns of text along its top and bottom edges, which 
discuss the mapmaker's craft and offer a Ptolemaic description of the world. 
Rosaccio gives special attention, around the map as a whole but especially in 
his extensive southern continent, to the earliest colonization of the eastern 
part of the Americas. He depicts prominently, in a series of dramatic scenes 
drawn from Theodore de Bry’s America (Frankfurt, 1590-91), both the French 
settlement in Florida (1562-1565) and the English settlements in Virginia 
(1584-1587). A somewhat abstracted northern continent drips down from the 
upper edge of the map, offering additional space in which to describe the in- 
habitants of Brazil and Lapland.?3 

Gastaldi, Camocio, and Rosaccio all produced grand-scale maps of the world 
that incorporated extensive topographic detail and ethnographic description. 
While these maps show up regularly in various discussions of the history of 
cartography, there has been surprisingly little topical study of their content or 


23 A consideration of sixteenth-century Venetian wall maps could also include the 1559 
Haggi Ahmed map, as well as Giovanni Vavassore's 1558 copy of 1545 Caspar Vopell’s 1545 
map, Nova et integra universalisque orbis totius ... description. The Haggi Ahmed map is 
in Arabic, and Vavassore's map is a direct copy of Vopell's German original, and for these 
reasons I have not considered them here as examples of Venetian map production. 
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close scrutiny of their imagery and toponyms. These maps allow us to exam- 
ine closely how cartographers and printers depicted the world in large-scale 
prints, as well as what their maps might have meant to viewers in a specifically 
Venetian context. For these cartographers, and in turn, perhaps for the view- 
ers of their maps like da Porto, Sanudo, and their contemporaries, the wider 
world—and especially the Americas—represented an arena of luxurious 
wealth and ethnographic contrast, as well as one of self-reflection, commen- 
surability, and compatibility. These depictions of the New World aimed to con- 
vince early modern viewers that the Americas were both wildly different from 
and, at the same time, eerily similar and familiar to early modern Europeans 
and Venetians in particular, especially in their most surprising component: the 
way that they quietly but insistently pointed to Venetian participation in the 
Age of Encounters. 

Before turning to the contents of these maps, a word about the meaning 
of their size is in order. The scholarship of Renaissance prints is dominated 
by the study of woodcuts, engravings, and etchings of an intimate scale.?* In 
Venice and the Veneto in the middle of the sixteenth century, however, pri- 
vate patrons began to commission paintings and drawings of a magnificence, 
grandeur, and scale not seen since antiquity. Immensely wealthy and deeply 
learned, Venetian elites began to order enormous artworks of a size previ- 
ously only purchased by church and state, the paintings of Veronese being 
one of the best known examples of this phenomenon. Large scale prints on 
multiple sheets also appeared at this time, such as Titian’s The Crossing of the 
Red Sea (1517-20). In sum, Venetians began to spend extravagantly at this time 
on sumptuous and conspicuous consumption, luxury, and the competitive 
display of their culture, knowledge, and taste in both architecture and art.?5 
Expressing contemporary ideas about magnificence, Alessandro Piccolomini 
asserted in his text on moral instruction On the Institution of the Whole Life of 
the Nobleman (Venice, 1543) that: 


a great man should never miss the opportunity to spend on magnificent 
works ... using all his genius... to always outdo others... [by making] 


24 Silver and Wyckoff, Grand Scale, 8. 

25 See Andrew Butterfield, “Prodigious Veronese,” The New York Review of Books, 19 June 2014; 
and Patricia Fortini Brown, “Behind the Walls: The Material Culture of Venetian Elites,” in 
Venice Reconsidered: The History and Civilization of an Italian City-State, 1297-1979, ed. John 
Martin and Dennis Romano (Baltimore, 2000), 295-338, esp. 297-98, 310. See also, more 
generally, Patricia Fortini Brown, Private Lives in Renaissance Venice: Art, Architecture, and 
the Family (New Haven, 2004). 
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splendid villas, sumptuous gardens, [and] his house in the city great and 
splendid ... in which every part is adorned and ornamented 


[al magnifico dunque appartiensi di non recusare à fuggir l'occasioni 
di havere a fare opere grandi... con ogni ingegno ... sempre di avanzar 
gl'altri ... Le ville sue sien magnifiche e splendidi, i giardini suntuosi, la 
casa nella città sia con grandezza e splendidezza ... per ogni parte ap- 
parata e adorna].?6 


The humanist Daniele Barbaro similarly lauded grandeur in his rhetorical trea- 
tise On Eloquence (Venice, 1557). For Barbaro, grandezza was the source "from 
which many other forms proceed: majesty, comprehensiveness, sharpness, ve- 
hemence, splendor, and vivacity" (*la quale da molte altre forme procede, che 
sono queste: maestà, comprensione, asprezza, veemeza, splendore, vivacità").27 
Grandezza, in effect, represented the most transcendent and exalted style. It 
was the sublime value that informed much mid-sixteenth-century cultural 
production, be it orations, literature, buildings, and painting, as well as maps. 
Grandeur at once implied power and pomposity, but also suggested expansion 
and evinced wonder: reactions that coincided neatly with the growing knowl- 
edge of the world in the sixteenth century. A large-scale map of a city implied 
civic pride, propaganda, or local values; Jacopo de’ Barbari's mural-sized, print- 
ed view of Venice (1500), for instance, emphasized the republican nature of the 
lagoon city and its divine protection.?8 Whether of a biblical scene, a city, or of 
the world, large-scale prints always demonstrated technical skill and virtuos- 
ity. Their production demanded bigger plates and paper, and the artists who 
designed these prints constructed images that were greater than the size of any 
single block, plate, or sheet of paper: a fact not lost on contemporary observers. 

In late-sixteenth-century Italy in particular, a culture of grandiose decora- 
tive cartography developed on a scale never witnessed before either in paint 
or in print.29As maps like these became a more regular part of everyday life, as 
inventories suggest that they did, they quietly but regularly shaped how people 
understood the world, helping viewers visualize distant lands. They replaced 


26 Alessandro Piccolomini, De la institutione di tutta la vita de l'huomo nato nobile, e in città 
libera, libri x (Venice, 1543), 103V-1041. 

27 Daniele Barbaro, Della eloquenza (Venice, 1557), 38. 

28 Bronwen Wilson, The World in Venice: Print, The City, and Early Modern Identity (Toronto, 
2005), 34, 49; and Deborah Howard, "Venice as a Dolphin: Further Investigations into 
Jacopo de’ Barbari's View” Artibus et Historiae 18 (1997): 101-11. 

29 Rosen, The Mapping of Power, 4; and Boorsch, “The Oversize Print," 45. 
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images from classical geography with a more modern vision of global knowl- 
edge and encounters. Sixteenth-century world maps demonstrated a growing 
cartographic secularization; their representation of the world was transformed 
in the Age of Encounters from a spiritual space to one that was geometrically 
and scientifically ordered. But beyond these generalizations that describe al- 
most all early modern world maps—generalizations that by now, historians 
of cartography are all quite familiar with—how did these large-scale Venetian 
wall maps describe and represent new peoples and their geographies? The 
maps under consideration here are notable in the way that North America is 
decidedly less known than much of the rest of the world at that time and in 
turn, less crowded with text and images. It was, in effect, an open space ripe for 
the elaboration of mapmakers’ imaginative speculation. When cosmographers 
made their large wall maps and selected specific imagery, language, and top- 
onyms for the Americas, what information did they include and emphasize, 
and why, and in doing so, what arguments about the world did they end up 
making? 

First and foremost, wall maps of the world self-consciously offered a daz- 
zling and comprehensive experience of armchair travel. They shrunk the world 
down to a human scale to be scrutinized, studied, and compared to the world 
at home. Through these maps, viewers could survey the world with an almost 
divine gaze without having to undertake the trials and tribulations of travel 
itself. In the border of his map, Rosaccio neatly summed up this work of the 
mapmaker. In the second column of this text, Rosaccio noted how he had con- 
structed this godlike, all-seeing view of the world. 


So regard, gentle readers, the present universal machine through which 
you will see everything positioned in its place and according to its proper 
proportions, in such a way that you will be able to see, with the eye of a 
falcon or an eagle.... regions and provinces, so that in one moment you 
will see East, West, North and South. 


[Percio mirate benigni lettori la presente machina universale che in essa 
ogni cosa vederete posta a suo luogo per quando s'appartiene alla detta 
proportione, di maniera, che potrete a guisa di falcone, 6 aquila.... regio- 
ni, et provincie, cosi voi in un momento potrete il Levante, il Ponente, la 
Tramontana, et l'Ostro vedere].30 


30 The Florentine geographer Francesco Berlinghieri made similar claims about the other- 
worldly authority to be gleaned from study of geography. In the introduction to his 1482 
edition of Ptolemy's Geographia, he argued that the world map “offers divine intellect 
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In this way, early modern maps of the world offered the ability to see many 
things at once, and in relation to one another, offering in effect a new kind of 
technology of seeing. In the top left panel, Rosaccio additionally points to the 
labors he has undertaken in order to render the world clearly for his viewers. 


It has not been an easy enterprise, since it required me first and fore- 
most to personally see many faraway places and be exposed to great dan- 
gers. And this would not have been enough, in fact it would have been 
of little help, if I had not [also] heard many things from knowledgeable 
cosmographers. 


[Ne mi é stata facile impresa, poscia che mi é convenuto pimieramente 
veder personalmente molti lontani paesi et gran pericoli scorrere. Né 
questo mi sarebbe bastato, anzi di pocho giovamento sarebbe stato se da 
huomini sientiati in cosmografia io non havessi udite molte cose]. 


A good mapmaker, he argues, was a kind of surrogate traveler who protected 
viewers from the hazards of travel and offered his readers a carefully curated 
summary of his knowledge.*! In the address to his readers in his book I/ mondo 
e sue parti cioe Europa, Affrica, Asia et America, Rosaccio claimed that he had 
traveled far and wide to consult the works of the most famous cosmographers 
of his time in order to make this map, including those of Vopel, Fine, Apian, 
Mercator, Ortelius, Gastaldi, and many others.?? This suggests that people trav- 
eled to see maps, as Federico da Porto did to see Sanudo's map, and in this way, 
seeing maps rather than traveling to actual places became a means of knowing 
the world. In early modern Europe, maps themselves became sites of discovery 


to human genius, as if it were by nature celestial, demonstrating how with true disci- 
pline, we can leap up within ourselves, without the aid of wings, so that we may view the 
earth through an image marked on a parchment.” See Jerry Brotton, Trading Territories: 
Mapping the Early Modern World (Ithaca, 1997), 23. 

31 Similarly, on his 1506 world map, the Venetian cartographer Giovanni Matteo Contarini 
self-consciously noted how his map insulated its viewers from the dangers of long-dis- 
tance travel, as he proclaimed ‘Whither away? Stay, traveller, and behold new nations 
and a new-found world”. See Giovanni Matteo Contarini, A Map of the World Designed by 
Giovanni Matteo Contarini, Engraved by Francesco Roselli, 1506 (London, 1926), 8. On the 
trope of cartographers as surrogate travelers, see Theodore Cachey, "Maps and Literature 
in Renaissance Italy” in The History of Cartography, Volume 3: Cartography in the European 
Renaissance, ed. David Woodward (Chicago, 2007), vol. 1, 450. 

32 “Ai Lettori Sopra le Tavole,” Giuseppe Rosaccio, Il mondo e sue parti cioe Europa, Affrica, 
Asia et America (Verona, 1596). 
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and conduits of knowledge about the world and globalization. Rosaccio con- 
cludes, in the last box of text on the bottom right of his map: 


Here benign reader I have, with the greatest diligence possible, reduced 
to its end the present Cosmography, for which I believe you will be 
grateful for more hours than it took to create; be it for being the most 
copious as well as for being the most modern. In it, I have placed every- 
thing that up until now, one could know, with no regard for how much 
effort this took. 


[Ecco benigno lettore che ho con la maggior diligenza che sia statto pos- 
sibile ridotto a fine la presente Cosmografia la qual credo ti sarra grata 
piu di quante fin hora siano state fatte; si per essere la piu copiosa come 
anco perche é la piu moderna; nella quale ho posto tutto quello, che fin 
hora si ha potuto sapere; non havenndo havuto riguardo a fatica alcuna]. 


The mapmaker, in effect, managed to capture the world almost magically by 
editing information from many voyages of exploration, including the cosmog- 
rapher's own "exploration" of other maps, to produce a single, rich, and con- 
densed image that effectively captured the essence of the known world. 

As Rosaccio’s text suggests, his map represented a summary of up-to-date 
information, and indeed, all of these maps included information gleaned from 
a great variety of voyages, including ones that had only recently taken place. 
A close look at Gastaldi’s Cosmographia universalis reveals the deeply synthet- 
ic work of these cartographers. The toponyms on Gastaldi’s map in what is 
today the us West and Southwest reflected a knowledge of the 1539 explora- 
tion of Fra Marcos de Niza (1495-1558) in northern Sonora and Southeastern 
Arizona (Ysola delle Perle, Tontonteac); Francisco Vasquez de Coronado's (1510- 
1554) journey into New Mexico between 1540-42 (Quivira, Tuchano, Tiguas, 
Axa, Chichuco, Topira); Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo's (1499-1543) voyage up the 
California coast in 1542 (Siera Nevada, Parte de Ogni Santi [near modern Los 
Angeles], Parte del Fuoco, Parte San Michel | modern San Diego]); and Francisco 
de Ulloa's (d. 1540) travels in the Gulf of California and along the Pacific Coast 
(Mar Vermeo, Ysola de Cedri) (fig. 8.4).33 


33 While space will not permit a complete discussion of all the toponyms on these maps, 
on Ulloa, see Giovanni Battista Ramusio, Navigazioni e viaggi, ed. Marica Milanesi (Turin, 
1988), vol. 6, 547-48, 560; on Marcos de Niza, see Ramusio, Navigazioni, vol. 6, 595-600; 
on Coronado, see Burden, The Mapping of North America, 22; and Ramusio, Navigazioni, 
vol. 6, 575 no. 2, 577-78. 
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FIGURE 8.4 Gastaldi, detail of North America. 


The toponym Azatlan indicated Gastaldi’s knowledge of the explorations of 
Cabeza de Vaca.?* 

In the Northeastern part of the American continent, Gastaldi included geo- 
graphic information about the Corte Real brothers’ 1499-1502 expeditions to 
Newfoundland (Ysola Rotunda C. Real, Rio Nevado), as well as those of Jacques 
Cartier (1491-1557) (Punto di Santa Croce, Ochelai [present day Montreal], 
Punto di San Lorenzo, Punto de Grad, Punto de San Antonio, Golfo Calore, Ysola 
del Ucelli, Capo Rasso) (fig. 8.5).25 The provincial title of Terra del Labrador on 
the far eastern edge of the continent indicates the voyages of Joáo 
Fernandes (d. 1505), a landowner or lavrador from Terceira in the Azores 
who received patents both from King Manuel of Portugal and later 
from Henry vir of England to search for new lands along the Northeast 


34  Ramusio, Navigazioni, vol. 6, 496. 
35 See ibid., vol. 6, 931-36, 947, 969. 
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FIGURE 8.5 Gastaldi, detail of North America. 


coast.36 The toponyms Archadia and Norunbega indicate Giovanni da 
Verrazanno’s (1485-1528) voyages along the eastern coast of North America in 
1524.3” Gastaldi’s map also depicts the voyages of Ponce de Leon (1474-1521) 
in Florida (Rio de loan Ponce), Esteban Gomez (1483-1538) along the Atlantic 
coast (rio de Gamas), Hernán Cortés (1485-1547) in Mexico (Tenochtitlan), and 
perhaps also Hernando de Soto (1496-1542) in the southeastern part of North 
America (Rio di Santo Spirito and Punto di Santo Spirito).38 Gastaldi’s represen- 
tation of North America alone included toponyms from at least thirteen voy- 
ages of exploration. Camocio and Rosaccio's maps employed many of the same 
toponyms and added to them as knowledge of the Americas grew. Rosaccio's 


36 Burden, The Mapping of North America, xvii; and Thomas Suárez, Shedding the Veil: 
Mapping the European Discovery of America and the World (Singapore, 1992), 67. 

37 Arcadia was named for the beauty of the trees around Kitty Hawk, Norumbega's origins are 
the Abnaki or Algonquian Indian word for “a stretch of quiet water between two falls or 
rapids. See Burden, The Mapping of North America, 21-22; and Suarez, Shedding the Veil, 88. 

38 This is the name that de Soto used to refer to the Mississippi; however, Burden says de 
Soto was not mapped until 1584 by Ortelius. See Burden, The Mapping of North America, 
xxviii, xxix, 71. The accounts of many of these explorers were first collected, edited, and 
published by Ramusio in his Navigazione e viaggi, and Gastaldi surely benefitted from his 
close working relationship with Ramusio for information for his maps. 
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1597 map, for instance, indicated the voyages sponsored by Sir Walter Raleigh 
and the attempted English colonization of Virginia beginning in 1585. As 
Rosaccio suggested, all of these maps compressed a great quantity of geo- 
graphical information into a small, concentrated space that recorded myriad 
voyages of exploration. As Bronwen Wilson puts it, “the world and the viewer's 
place within it could be seen in ways never imagined before, [and the] nov- 
elty of this experience overlapped with the discovery of worlds unknown to 
Europeans.”39 

Despite Rosaccio's claims that maps included “everything,” in fact, they of 
course were always selective and carefully chose specific information to em- 
phasize their themes and undergird their arguments. In particular, in depict- 
ing these voyages of exploration, these maps focused intensively—and with a 
conspicuous colonial eye—on the extravagant wealth of these lands, in part 
through the toponyms they included. For instance, all of these maps depict 
the Seven Cities of Cibola. The story of the Seven Cities had its origin in the 
Moorish conquest of the Visigoths in 7u, after which seven Visigothic bishops 
supposedly each founded a city on an unknown island. They were thought to 
have founded them on the island of Antillia, a phantom island often depict- 
ed in the mid-fifteenth-century Atlantic, but when the Seven Cities were not 
found there, they were sought out in the Us southwest, where they remained 
an elusive goal for Spanish explorers throughout the sixteenth century.^? Both 
Marcos de Niza and Francisco de Coronado searched for these cities, report- 
ed to be fantastically wealthy, among the Native American pueblos, includ- 
ing Quivira, Tuchano, and Cibola or Cevola. De Niza first claimed that he had 
seen Cibola from a distance, that it was larger than Tenochtitlan, that people 
there used vessels of gold and silver, decorated their houses with turquoise, 
and had gigantic pearls, emeralds, and other beautiful gems.*! The Gastaldi 
map showed Cucho, Tiguas, Axa, and Chichucho, all pueblos that Coronado 
had visited or heard about as he attempted to make his way towards Quivira, 
where he hoped to find great riches. According to Coronado, in the province of 
Topira (today the Mexican state of Durango): 


39 Wilson, The World in Venice, 3. 

40 Indians in the southwest spoke of a Cibola, and the Spanish searched for the Seven Cities 
in Zuni territory. See Suarez, Shedding the Veil, 43-44, 98-100. 

41  Ramusio, Navigazioni, vol. 6, 604-605. De Niza had also reported that “there was much 
news of Cevola, as there was of Temistitan in New Spain and Cusco in Peru” (“era tanta 
notizia di Cevola come nella Nuova Spagna di Temistitan e nel Perú di Cusco”), Ramusio, 
Navigazioni, vol. 6, 598. 
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you find deposits of gold (“si trovano giacimenti d'oro”) [and] they wear 
gold clothing, emeralds and other precious stones, they serve themselves 
daily [on plates of] gold and silver, their houses are covered with gold and 
silver, and the chiefs wear great chains of well-worked gold around their 
necks (portano adosso gli abitatori oro, smeraldi e altre pietre preziose, e 
si servono ordinariamente con oro e argento, col quale cuoprono le case; 
eli principali portano a torno al collo catene d'oro grosse e ben lavorate).* 


Camocio and Rosaccio's maps show the same toponyms, or variants of them 
(figs. 8.6 and 8.7). Significantly, the narrative accounts of both de Niza and 
Coronado include the names of many other settlements and towns they passed 
through: names that do not show up on these maps. By selecting these particu- 
lar toponyms, especially Quivira and Cebola, these cartographers consistently 
emphasized the riches waiting to be extracted from the Americas. 





FIGURE 8.6 Camocio, detail of North America. 


42 bid, vol. 6, 575 no. 2, 577-78. 
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FIGURE 8.7 Rosaccio, detail of North America. 


Gastaldi also noted in a passage in the central, northern part of North America 
that “here one finds the finest sable” (“qui si trovano zubellini finissimi").*? 
In the northeast, he indicated the Sanguinai River and the Kingdom of Saguenay 
(here, Sogvenai Regno, fig. 8.5) first described by Cartier on his second voy- 
age in 1536. During this voyage, the French recorded an Iroquoian legend of a 
kingdom to the north, rich in gold, gems, furs and blonde men—searched for 
in vain and most likely, like Cibola, a mythical, Iroquoian attempt to trick the 
French into moving on.** All of these maps indicate the widespread presence 


43 The Neapolitan cosmographer Giovanni Lorenzo D'Anania also noted the quantity of sable 
in Canada. See Giovanni Lorenzo D’Anania, L’universale fabrica del mondo (Venice, 1582), 
363. Indeed, many of the toponyms listed on all of these maps, including some of the more 
obscure ones, such as the Desert of Zubican in the middle of North America, are found 
in D'Anania's text, suggesting his text as a potential source of cartographic information. 

44  Ramusio, Navigazioni, vol. 6, 997. Camocio also discusses the Kingdom of Saguenay, not- 
ing at the end of a long legend located just under the northeast coast that this kingdom 
was wealthy in a great quantity of copper, which they used like gold. 
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of pearls, regularly used in Europe at this time to adorn clothing, jewelry, 
and ecclesiastical objects. The Gastaldi map shows, for instance, the “cape of 
pearls” on the southernmost tip of the Baha Peninsula, and on the Camocio 
map, a legend describes the islands of the Caribbean as rich in “pearls, gold, 
slaves and other things” (“perle, oro, schiavi, et altre cose”). The Rosaccio map 
states, in a tiny legend in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, “in this sea, one 
finds a great quantity of pearls” (“in questo mare si trova gran quantita di 
perle”) and between the feet of his Allegory of Asia in the bottom left of the 
map is an oyster (fig. 8.8). The Camocio map notes in legends that in Paria (the 
northern provinces of Latin America), the natives “used to wear golden pants 
adorned with pearls” (“prima usavano bragette d'oro ornate di perle”) and that 
the Spanish abandoned Paria when they discovered there were no more pearls 
there (“dalli spagnoli sia stato abandonato per non ritrovarsegli piu pesca- 
gion di perle") Camocio describes the Rio de la Plata as full of a “quantity of 
gold, pearls, and jewels” (“quantita di oro, perle, et gioie"). In the bottom left 
and right corners of Rosaccio's map, allegories of both America and Asia— 
unlike the more simply adorned allegories of Europe and Africa—are depicted 
as dripping in wealth; both figures sit on pots and piles of coins and jewels, 
and are adorned with a great quantity of necklaces and chains (figs. 8.8 and 
8.9). Rosaccio prominently shows Timucua Indians in Florida panning for gold 
in the southeast corner of North America, and states near this image that “in 
these mountains one finds a great quantity of gold” (“in questi monti si trova 
gran quantita de oro”) (fig. 8.10). Both Gastaldi and Camocio indicate the rich 
fishing grounds near Newfoundland with an exaggerated dotted line that hugs 
the coast (figs. 8.5 and 8.11). Indeed, with much the same rhetorical tone used 
by Odysseus when he commented on the colonial possibilities of the islands of 
the Mediterranean, these maps regularly noted the great natural wealth of the 
New World; its navigable rivers, wealth in fish, accessible natural harbors, and 
fertile lands for the growth of vines, fruit, legumes or grain.* 

Much like Herodotus’ description of the Persian Empire, depicting the New 
World as luxuriously if not unnaturally wealthy represented a fundamental 
means by which mapmakers “othered” the Americas. Not surprisingly, based on 
a long tradition of medieval marvels located in distant lands, all three of these 
cosmographers consistently depicted the Americas as exotic and marvelous, 


45 Many of the legends of the Camocio map, for instance, focus on the natural wealth of the 
New World. 
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FIGURE 8.8 Rosaccio, Allegory of Asia. 
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FIGURE 8.9 Rosaccio, Allegory of America. 


if not horrifying, often in pictorial form.*® Both Gastaldi and Camocio popu- 
lated the territory that is today Canada with elephants, unicorns, and a series 
of strange and often unidentifiable creatures. Various kinds of griffins spread 
their wings in Camocio's Terra de Bacala and Arctic Circle (fig. 8.12). 


46 See Mary B. Campbell, The Witness and the Other World: Exotic European Travel Writing, 
400-1600 (Ithaca, 1988). 
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FIGURE 8.10 Rosaccio, detail of North America. 


Camocio and Gastaldi’s maps are noteworthy for the marvelous sea monsters 
that populate the oceans and surround the continents. Both also included the 
Kingdom of the Picne Maay or ‘pygmies’ in northeastern Canada (PICNE MAAY 
REG in Gastaldi (fig. 8.5), or Picnemaay Reg in Camocio [fig. 8.11]): a kingdom 
of one-legged men that Cartier claimed to have learned of from Indian infor- 
mants on his second voyage.*” The tip of South America in Camocio's map 
shows the giants who lived in this “Gigantum Regio.” One of Camocio's legends 
describes how in Cuba, Native Americans hunted for duck by hiding under- 
water and covering their heads with pumpkins so that they could approach 
unsuspecting fowl and grab their feet from below. Gastaldi and Camocio both 
show an Isola delli Ucelli, reported by Cartier, off the eastern coast of Labrador 
(figs. 8.5 and 8.11). As Camocio's legend describes it: 


This island of the birds is called so on account of the birds on it being so 
numerous that if as many ships as ever came there from France [and] 


47  Ramusio, Navigazioni, vol. 6, 997. 
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FIGURE 8.11 Camocio, detail of North America. 





FIGURE 8.12 Camocio, griffin. 
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were to be loaded with them, it would not seem as if more than one had 
been removed from the marvelous abundance which is there. 


[Questa isola degl’uccelli cosi detta dalla inumerabile quantita di uccelli 
in essa, che quante nave, che di Francia vi vanno, se tutte ne caricassero li 
pareria che un solo ge ne fusse stato levato alla maravigliosa coppia, che 
di essi vi sono].*8 


All three maps pay particular and consistent anthropological attention to the 
clothing and houses of Native Americans; for instance, in a legend in Canada 
drawing directly from Cartier's voyages, Camocio describes the Agovionda 
tribe. “They live in the countryside in towns without walls ... [and] they always 
go around armed from head to toe with armor of rope and wood tied together 
and decorated with feathers of various colors” (“habittano alle champagne 
senza terre murate ... andando sempre armadi da capo a piedi con armature di 
corde, et legno insieme tessuti, et lavorate con piumi di varii collori”).** 

As we might expect, mapmakers consistently represented America's "oth- 
erness" or *unnaturalness" with representations of cannibalism: Gastaldi in 
Canada, and Camocio in numerous legends, especially in Brazil (fig. 8.13).5° 
Rosaccio especially emphasizes cannibalism by inserting images from 
Theodore de Bry's Grands voyages (Frankfurt, 1591) that take up much of North 
America in his map. In the northwest, Rosaccio has placed an image from de 
Bry of Native Americans beating and dismembering each other, stating that 
“in many regions of America, after they have beaten their enemies in battle, 
they cut off their arms and legs and carry them as trophies, placing them on 
an altar in front of their houses" ("Nell'America in molte di quelle regioni dopo 
che ano superatto i suoi nemici in bataglia gli troncano i brazzi, et gambe, poi 
li portano per trofeo ponendoli sopra a un pallo avanti la sua casa") (fig. 8.7). 
On the very top register of the map in a somewhat ambiguous arctic zone, 
Rosaccio depicts Amerindians butchering, preparing, and roasting human 
limbs, describing how the natives of Brazil and parts of Peru “do what for us 
would be irrational" (“come da noi si fa dell irationali") (fig. 8.14). In the largest 
set of imagery in North America, Rosaccio drew on de Bry to depict the annual 
Timucua ceremony of consecrating a deer skin to the sun, and in other parts 


48 Ibid, vol. 6, 931-35. 

49 Ibid., 982-83. 

50 On depictions of cannibalism in early modern European maps, see Surekha Davies, 
Renaissance Ethnography and the Invention of the Human: New Worlds, Maps, and 
Monsters (Cambridge, 2016), 65-108. 
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FIGURE 8.13 Camocio, detail of Brasil. 





FIGURE 8.14 Rosaccio, detail of Peruvian cannibals in the Arctic Circle. 
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of North America, shows the houses of Native Americans, often surrounded by 
circular wooden fences. Less interested in geographical specificity—placing 
descriptions of Peru in the Arctic, of Florida and Virginia both in Canada 
and indeed, all across the entire bottom register of the map—Rosaccio’s 
map in particular aimed to communicate the dramatic otherness of Native 
Americans. Aside from one image of a reindeer pulling a sled in Lapland, no 
other part of the world receives so much pictorial attention and description in 
Rosaccio's map. 

For all that they strove to emphasize the alterity of the Americas, however, 
all three maps did so in conjunction with simultaneous efforts to assimilate the 
Americas to Europeans and make the New World compatible with European 
practices and ways of thinking.*! Both Gastaldi and Camocio note the simi- 
larities and differences between herd animals in America and Italy, describing 
bison in the western part of North America as “bulls and cows that on their 
backs have a hump like camels, with a chest and tail like a lion, and the rest of 


» 


their bodies like our (bulls and cows)" (“torre et vache, et sopra la schena ten- 
gono la gobba simile alli camellia, con il petto et coda de leone, et il resto del 
corpo come li nostril") (figs. 8.4 and 8.6). Gastaldi has placed a series of figures 
dressed in European clothing in Canada, notable in particular for their pants, 
to indicate that this was a land Europeans were populating; they were becom- 
ing familiar to this landscape just as the landscape was becoming familiar to 
them (fig. 815). A legend in Camocio's South America describes the clothing 
of Paria with admiration. “The inhabitants of this country worship the sun, 
and when they go to war, in place of a standard, they carry, tied above them, 
the bones of famous men who have died in war to project their valor" ("Gli 
habittatori di questi paesi adorano il sole, et quando vanno alla guerra in locho 
di stendardo porta legati sopra ... ossi di morti famosi homini in fatti d'arme 
accio imettino le loro valorosita,”), suggesting that to be successful in battle, no 
matter how such valor was displayed or accomplished, was respected in both 
worlds. In this way, the cartographic presentation of other worlds to European 
audiences employed a fertile tension or balance between wonder and reso- 
nance, estrangement and normalization, the distant and the close. 

To be clear, these themes—armchair travel, wealth and cannibalism, differ- 
ence and similitude, were common to European cartographic representations 


51 “It was not otherness but similitude that underwrote Renaissance epistemology. It was 
not radical difference but commensurability mediated through the familiar that rendered 
the New World knowable” Vanita Seth, Europe's Indians: Producing Racial Difference, 
1500-1900 (Durham and London, 2010), 4. 
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FIGURE 8.15 Gastaldi, detail of North America. 


of the America at large, and in this way, Venetian cartographers readily partici- 
pated in these more regular, European ways of representing the world. Beyond 
this, however, Venetians also developed their own unique ways of inserting 
themselves into the cartography and geography of the new world. If a sense 
of compatibility between Europe and the New World was a rhetorical goal 
of these maps, one of the means by which they assimilated the Americas to 
Venice was by developing a sense of Venetian participation in the exploration 
of the New World. All three of these maps indicated that Venice was historical- 
ly and culturally linked to America. The Rosaccio map, for instance, included 
the Zenian territories and islands of Estotiland, Icaria, Drogeo, and Frisland off 
the eastern coast of Canada: apocryphal islands in the Atlantic and territory 
in the New World (Estotiland), that the Venetian Zen family claimed to have 
discovered at the end of the fourteenth century (fig. 816).92 


52 Numerous other European mapmakers, including Mercator and Ortelius, also included 
these apocryphal Venetian islands on their maps; nevertheless, the tradition of doing so 
began in Venice. See Elizabeth Horodowich, "Venetians in America: Nicoló Zen and the 
Virtual Exploration of the New World,” Renaissance Quarterly 67 (2014): 841-77. 
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FIGURE 8.16 Rosaccio, detail of Zenian Islands, Atlantic Coast. 


More importantly, however, in one way or another, all of these maps depicted 
America as Asian, or as a part of the world discovered by Marco Polo. For in- 
stance, Gastaldi's Cosmographia universalis was the first map to place the Strait 
of Anian between North America and Asia.* While Gastaldi had previously 
maintained a long tradition of connecting these two continents—as did the 
vast majority of sixteenth-century maps—his decision to insert this strait was 
most likely the result of the publication of a new, critical, mid-century edition 
of Marco Polo's Travels by Gastaldi's Venetian contemporary and collabora- 
tor, Giovanni Battista Ramusio. In “On the Gulf of Cheinan” Ramusio's Polo 


53 See Marica Milanesi, "Arsarot o Anian? Identità e separazione tra Asia e Nuovo Mondo 
nella cartografia del Cinquecento (1500-1570),” in I! Nuovo Mondo nella coscienza itali- 
ana e tedesca del Cinquecento, ed. Adriano Prosperi and Wolfgang Reinhard (Bologna, 
1992), 19-78; and George Emra Nunn, Origin of the Strait of Anian Concept (Philadelphia, 
1929). Other cartographers had depicted the continents as separate (Waldseemiiller 1507, 
Stobnicza 1512, Ortelius 1538, Mercator 1538, Tramezzino 1544); however, these maps tend- 
ed more to experiment with the possibility of separate continents rather than declaring 
their separation conclusively and decisively as Gastaldi did in 1561. 
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recounted that “a large gulf extends for a two months” sail toward the north, 
“washing the shores of Manzi on the southeast and of Aniu and Toloman be- 
sides many other provinces on the other side” (“il qual colf dura di longhezza 
per il spazio di due mesi, navigando verso la parte di tramontane, il qual per 
tutto confina verso scirocco con la provincial di Mangi, e dall'altra parte con 
Ania e Toloman e molte altre provincie”).** This section about Anian was sig- 
nificantly absent from many if not most other early modern editions of Marco 
Polo's Travels. Ramusio's new edition of Polo's text and discussion of Anian 
encouraged Gastaldi to understand that Anian was "on the other side" of this 
large gulf, or in other words, in America. After 1561, all of the rest of Gastaldi's 
world maps included this strait between 45-60 degrees north in latitude, and 
mapmakers such as Ortelius, Mercator, Rosaccio (fig. 8.7), and many others 
throughout the seventeenth century followed suit, indicating the Asian Anian 
as either a strait between the continents, a province in America, or both. 

Furthermore, all three of these maps prominently placed the Asian prov- 
inces of Tolman and Agama in what is today the northwestern part of Canada 
(figs. 8.4, 8.6, and 8.7). According to Polo, Tolman or Tholman was an Asian 
kingdom in Eastern China, abundant in gold.55 Fifty years earlier on his 1507 
world map, the Netherlandish cartographer Johann Ruysch had placed Tolman 
near Cathay, and the kingdom of Agama as an island near Sumatra. Gastaldi, 
however, for reasons unknown, but again perhaps influenced by Ramusio's 
new edition of Marco Polo's Travels, began to place Tolman and Agama in 
North America, as did Camocio and Rosaccio, as well as scores of mapmakers 
through the end of the seventeenth century.** Gastaldi also emphasized the 
Asian nature of America by depicting and describing Tartars riding into the us 
West on camels on the left hand edge of his map, and by populating Canada 
with elephants (fig. 8.4). Rosaccio, as we have seen, likened the allegorical de- 
pictions of Asia and America as both dripping in wealth. 

Placing Tolman, Agama, and Anian in (or very near) North America empha- 
sized America's connection to Marco Polo, Asia, and its wealth, and allowed 


54 See Polo, vol. 2, bk. 3, ch. 5, in Ramusio, Navigazioni, vol. 3, 256. 

55 Ibid., vol. 3, 218. 

56 Maps that depicted the toponyms Anian, Tolm, and/or Agama, and often all three—most 
of which were modeled on the maps of Ortelius—include, but are not limited to: Jan 
Huyghen van Linschoten's Itinerario (1596), Petrus Plancius’ Orbus terrarium typus de 
integro (1590); Cornelis de Jode's Speculum (1593); Arnold van Langren's Typus orbis ter- 
rarum (1594); Jodocus Hondius' Typus totius orbis terrarum (1597); William J. Blaeu's Nova 
totius terrarum orbis (1606); Joáo Teixeira's Chart of the North Pacific (1630); and Antonio 
Saches' Idrographisiae nova descriptio (1641). 
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these cosmographers to quietly but insistently claim a Venetian role in the 
discovery and exploration of the New World. Through these toponyms, they 
put Marco Polo—and in turn Venice—on the map of America. It is impor- 
tant to note how the themes and arguments that these maps emphasized were 
always linked and intertwined: exploration, otherness, luxury, Asia, America, 
and here, we might add, Venice. In effect, these themes all worked together 
to reinforce each other in subtle but consistent ways. The regular use of the 
toponyms Tolman, Agama, and Anian, together with the fact that these maps 
were designed and printed in Venice, worked to link the lagoon city to the New 
World and asserted the idea that Venetians had always been, and still were, 
at the center of world exploration, in the constant pursuit of wealth and ex- 
oticism, first in Asia and now, in America. The northern European mapmakers 
who absorbed this tradition and continued to use these toponyms maintained 
this Polian/Venetian connection to the New World for generations to come. 

If these maps associated exploration, exoticism, and wealth with Venice, 
they of course also linked these things to Spain. Like a continent itself, an 
image of Philip 11 in the center of the Atlantic Ocean dominates the center of 
the Gastaldi map, and almost every legend in Camocio's map recounts tales of 
Spanish conquest, especially in South America. If we allow that every element 
in a map participates in its persuasive force, including borders and corners, 
empty spaces, and otherwise vast and empty oceans, in these maps it is strik- 
ing that seemingly every inch of the seas has also been colonized by scores 
of ships, many of which, especially in the Pacific, would have been Spanish. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century, the Empire of Charles v (1500-58) ex- 
tended over much of continental Western Europe as well as vast territories in 
America. These Venetian wall maps therefore embody the anthropologist Ann 
Laura Stoler's concept of the “intimacies of empire;” the idea that colonial- 
ism's power was constituted and reproduced not only in the New World, on 
the fields of battle, or the halls of state, but also in the intimate spaces of the 
home, where the likes of Sanudo and his visitors stood around them, took in 
their imagery, and discussed their meaning.5” 

Even though these maps depicted far-flung territories around the globe, 
they nevertheless inevitably stimulated imaginations in a local context. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century, following the Peace of Bologna (1529) and the 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (1559), Spain also dominated most of Italy, includ- 
ing the entire southern half of the peninsula, Milan, and Sardinia, as well as 
Tuscany and Genoa as dependent states, producing complex and sometimes 


57 See Laura Ann Stoler, Carnal Knowledge and Imperial Power: Race and the Intimate in 
Colonial Rule (Berkeley, 2003). 
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antagonistic relationships between Italy and Spain.*8 Considering Spanish he- 
gemony in a Venetian context, we have to wonder what it would have meant 
for Venetian viewers to gaze upon these images of Hapsburg conquests around 
the world in their homes: images of the ascendancy of the state that had, to a 
large degree, deprived Venice of its historic position of dominance in global 
trade. In a Venice reduced primarily to a passive role as spectators of the New 
World drama, or as disseminators of New World knowledge rather than partici- 
pants in the acts of conquest and colonization, there could have been a certain 
irony in the display of large-scale wall maps of the world in Venetian homes. 
They perhaps allowed or even encouraged Venetians to contemplate a world 
that commercially at least, while once in their possession, was now possessed 
by others, leaving them by the middle of the sixteenth century in a position of 
only vicarious participation in early modern global exchange, at least where 
material goods were concerned. 

Of course, it is almost impossible to know what a viewer would have known 
or thought looking at a map, or what exactly a map taught. For instance, to 
the early modern viewer, would an empty space or a familiar and populated 
one best suggest a territory ripe for colonization? When viewers saw toponyms 
such as Tolman or Topira, did they know they referred to Marco Polo, Cabeza 
de Vaca, or the supposed wealth of these territories? On both the Gastaldi and 
Camocio maps, we can see off the east coast of Canada, an Isola de Demoni 
or Island of Demons (figs. 8.5 and 8.11): a regular feature of North American 
topography at the time. In his Universale fabrica, the Neapolitan cosmographer 
Giovanni Lorenzo D'Anania claimed that this name derived from the French 
story of an adulteress named Margarita who was abandoned there and whose 
moans sailors always claimed to hear in passing.?? In this way, a world map 
could even instruct in matters of gender, power, and patriarchy. Reception is 
always difficult to measure. In many cases, exploring maps' rhetorical asser- 
tions and the arguments they attempted to make—both through what they 
included and excluded— offers one of the best means, if not the only one, to 
decipher their meaning. If certain themes and imagery repeated themselves, 
such repetition suggests a base receptive to these ideas. 

If globalization represents the increasing familiarity of regions and states 
around the world in terms of trade, politics, and culture, early modern wall 


58 See Giuseppe Di Stefano, Elena Fasano Guarini, and Alessandro Martinengo, ed., Italia 
non spagnola e monarchia spagnola tra ‘500 e 600: Politica, cultura e letteratura (Florence, 
2009). 

59  D'Anania, L'universale fabrica, 355. Perhaps, instead, this name is associated with the 
Beothuk Indians. See Suárez, Shedding the Veil, go. 
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maps of the world offer tangible remnants and representations of this process. 
They both reflected and constructed the growing sense of global integration 
and worldmaking intrinsic to early modernism.9? In particular, Venetian wall 
maps of the world, including their toponyms and imagery, their push and pull 
of difference and similitude, subtlely but regularly wove the Americas and the 
Mediterranean together and depicted them as comparable or linked rather 
than separate and distinct. In our mind's eye, we can imagine Venetian car- 
tographers at work in their studios in the lagoon, mapping out—somewhat 
incredibly—some of the first known representations of the Chihuahuan 
Desert or the California Coast. These maps therefore were not only a symbol 
of taste and learnedness, but also representations of a powerful and consistent 
way in which Venetians—as well as other Italian mapmakers—were regular 
brokers in the exchange of information on a global scale in the early modern 
world. These Venetian maps help us to recognize the Italian contribution to, 
in addition to the more regularly recognized Iberian role in, such a sense of 
global connectedness.® In addition, in these cases, they encouraged Venetian 
viewers to participate in imagined voyages, and to believe that even at the end 
of the sixteenth century, voyages to the New World happened in the footsteps 
of Marco Polo and remained, on some level, Venetian journeys. 
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PART 4 


Instituting the Global 


CHAPTER 9 


Global Renaissance Art: Classroom, Academy, 
Museum, Canon 


Lia Markey* 


Over roughly the last 10 years there have been an abundance of job descrip- 
tions on the College Art Association (CAA) Careers website calling for profes- 
sors of early modern art who can teach the global Renaissance. For instance, 
in the fall of 2007 the University of California Riverside's caa job posting 
stated, “We seek a scholar whose work examines Renaissance art and architec- 
ture in the broad context of the early modern world ...” In the same year Yale 
University “[invited] applications for a tenure track position in Art of Europe 
and the Iberian New World, 1400-1800 to cover all media (architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, print culture, visual culture) ...” In the fall of 2009 The University 
of California, Los Angeles, called for an art historian of Western art (1100-1900) 
“with broad orientations in their fields, and whose work takes advantage of 
varying theoretical perspectives and challenges the canon of Western art and 
architecture with respect to transcultural developments.” The University of 
Pennsylvania wrote in 2011, “Penn seeks a scholar-teacher with wide-ranging 
regional interests, potentially including colonial regions, spanning the period 
from medieval to early modern (1300-1750), 

After a slight decline in early modern art history positions on the academic 
job market, numerous CAA ads in fall 2014 sought early modern candidates 
who could put Europe into a global perspective. For instance, The University 
of California, Berkeley, called for “a specialist within the period (approx. 
1300-1600) with strong interdisciplinary and/or comparative interests ex- 
tending geographically beyond the boundaries of the Italian peninsula,” and 
Bryn Mawr College required that “candidates for the position ... demonstrate 


* The scholarship cited in this essay represents recent critical trends in anglophone scholar- 


ship primarily through early 2016 and is far from exhaustive. Thanks go to the anonymous 
respondents to the questionnaire and particularly to the authors of the survey books dis- 
cussed here. I am also grateful to Daniel Savoy and for readers of drafts of this essay who 
provided me with further evidence and insight: Timothy McCall, Jessica Keating, Stephanie 
Leitch, Diana Bullen Presciutti and especially Dana Katz. 
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an ability to teach courses that cover not only the art and architecture of the 
northern and/or southern Renaissance and Baroque but also sites and situa- 
tions of cross-cultural exchange in Africa, Asia and/or the Americas.” Hunter 
College stated that they would give “some preference for candidates with dem- 
onstrated interest in cultural transfer, both within and beyond the boundaries 
of Europe;” The University of California, Los Angeles, searched for a “scholar 
whose work emphasizes methodological innovation and trans-Mediterranean 
or trans-European connections within the early modern world, and who is 
interested in cross-field collaboration;” and The University of Massachusetts 
in Boston elucidated that “a successful candidate would be responsible for of- 
fering advanced courses in specialization, primarily in Italian art, and addi- 
tional upper-level courses might explore transregional, transcultural, or global 
themes.’ 

More recent job postings (fall of 2015) similarly called for early modern 
scholars who explore cross-cultural interaction. Yale “[encouraged] applica- 
tions from scholars specializing in either Northern or Southern Europe, or 
in Europe's interaction with the rest of the world.” Williams College and the 
School of the Art Institute advertised early modern positions using terms 
such as “transcontinental issues,” “visual cultures of the colonial encounter” 
and “global, transnational, or trans-geographic perspectives.” Are the phrases 
“broad context,” “broad orientations, 


na 


transcultural, “extending geographically,” 


» u » u 


cultural transfer; 


na 


“cross-cultural exchange, trans-European connections,” 


“transregional, “global themes,” “transnational” or “trans-geographic” actually 
being put into practice in the academy and the classroom? Do these descrip- 
tions correspond with current research and writing and dissertation topics in 
the field? 

This essay questions the meaning of “Global Renaissance” within the disci- 
pline of art history through examination of how the Renaissance is taught in 
colleges and universities, and how it is presented in textbooks and displayed 
within the museum. In turn, it considers the canon of Renaissance art and 
demonstrates its slow expansion to incorporate Europe’s engagement beyond 
the continent. Finally, the study considers some of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of this so-called “global turn” Much of the evidence for this analysis de- 
rives from a questionnaire answered by 26 art historians of Renaissance and/ 
or early modern European art and consideration of course descriptions, text- 
books, dissertations and museum installations and exhibitions.! 


1 This questionnaire was inspired by similar questionnaires in art history published by October 
such as Svetlana Alpers, Emily Apter, Carol Armstrong, Susan Bock-Morss, Tom Conley, 
Jonathan Crary, Thomas Crow, Tom Gunning, Michael Ann Holly, Martin Jay, Thomas DaCosta 
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In the fall and winter of 2015/2016 I sent this short questionnaire to approxi- 
mately 50 professors of European Renaissance art history in an effort to learn 
how the Renaissance is being taught today. The questionnaire was limited to 
historians of European art in order to interrogate the canon of Renaissance 
art and to understand how the global turn is affecting the field of European 
art history, 1300-1700, in particular. The survey was completed by recently re- 
tired senior scholars, full professors, associate professors, assistant professors, 
visiting professors and adjuncts at various types of colleges and universities in 
the US and UK who have taught courses in early modern European art history 
within the last 5 years.? The questions read as follows: 


How do you teach the Renaissance? (Or how does your institution teach 
the Renaissance?) Do you teach both Italy and the north together or just 
one or the other? 


What book(s) do you use? 


Do you present works of art that are not illustrated and discussed in the 
books you assign? 


What images and/objects produced outside of Europe do you incorpo- 
rate in the course? How do you integrate them into the course? 


Do you think the canon of Renaissance art is changing? If so, how? 
Do you use the term “early modern" in your courses? If so, how? 


Responses to these questions varied from a brief word or two to long para- 
graph descriptions and personal narratives. The ideas of the respondents and 
the data derived from the questionnaire inspire the content of this article. 
Ultimately, the evidence reveals that while the “global Renaissance” acts as a 


Kaufmann, Silvia Kolbowski, Sylvia Lavin, Stephen Melville, Helen Molesworth, Keith Moxey, 
D. N. Rodowick, Geoff Waite, Christopher Wood, “Visual Culture Questionnaire,’ October 77 
(1996): 25-70, as well as Robert Nelson's state-of-the-field article: “The Map of Art History,” 
The Art Bulletin 79.1 (1997): 28-40. 

2 The majority of the respondents (21) were art historians of Italian and/or Southern 
Renaissance art, while the remainder (5) focus on Northern Renaissance art. 20 are Associate 
or Full Professors; 10 are Assistant Professors; 2 are adjunct or visitors; and 2 are retired. 

3 The data collected is therefore uneven and not objective. 
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major subfield in the field of early modern art history, as manifested in the 
classroom, academy and museum, it is not significantly affecting or altering 
teaching, the conception of the canon, or the permanent museum display. 


Definition of Terms: Global Renaissance and Early Modern 


Several professors surveyed pointed out that the term "Renaissance" is anti- 
thetical to the "global" while many wrote of the myriad problems with the 
phrase "early modern." The conflict inherent in and between these terms helps 
to explain the complex conception today of the period in question and the 
diverse ways in which Renaissance art is being taught. Essays by Claire Farago, 
Jessica Keating and Lauren Jacobi in this volume chart the long historiogra- 
phy of the global Renaissance and its antecedents and origins.* The global in 
Renaissance art history has emerged in the last decades prominently out of 
studies in visual culture, anthropology, economic history and a turn to mate- 
riality, colonial Latin American art history, and particularly the globalization 
of art.5 Exhibitions and publications from the 1990s, such as the National 
Gallery's Circa 1492 and Farago's Reframing the Renaissance, were important 


4 Also see Gerhard Wolf, “Le geografie di Warburg e il futuro della storia dell'arte," in L'Italia e 
l'arte straniera: La storia dellarte e le sue frontiere, Atti dei convegni lincei 289, ed. Claudia Cieri 
Via, Elisabeth Kieven, and Alessandro Nova (Rome, 2015), 291-307. 

5 The bibliography on all these subjects is too vast to list here. Some sources on the glo- 
balization of art history include: Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Toward a Geography of Art 
(Burlington, 2004); Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann and Elizabeth Pilliod, ed., Time and Place: 
The Geohistory of Art (Burlington, 2005); James Elkins, Js Art History Global? (New York, 
2007); Hans Belting and Andrea Buddensieg, ed., The Global Art World: Audiences, Markets, 
and Museums (Osfildern, 2009); James Elkins, Zhivka Valiavicharska and Alice Kim, 
ed., Art and Globalization (University Park, PA, 2010); Mimi Yiengpruksawan, Alexander 
Nagel, Christopher Wood, Eugene Wang, Alessandra Russo, David Joselit, and Barry Flood, 
"Roundtable: The Global before Globalization," October 133 (2010): 3-19; Wilfried van Damme 
and Kitty Zijlmans, “Art History in a Global Frame: World Art Studies," in Art History and 
Visual Studies in Europe: Transnational Discourses and National Frameworks, ed. Matthew 
Rampley, Thierry Lenain, Hubert Locher, Andrea Pinotti, Charlotte Schoell-Glass and Kitty 
Zijlmans (Leiden, 2012), 217- 229; and Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Catherine Dossin, and 
Béatrice Joyeux-Prunel, ed., Circulations in the Global History of Art (Burlington, 2015). The 
32nd International Congress in the History of Art in 2008 was devoted to cross-cultural art 
history. See the publication resulting from this conference, Jaynie Anderson, ed., Crossing 
Cultures: Conflict, Migration and Convergence (Melbourne, 2009). Many of these recent texts 
consider the way in which art history is studied globally today as well as how art history is 
taught and studied throughout the globe. 
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catalysts that brought the global Renaissance to the forefront.* The rich schol- 
arship of both Jean Michel Massing, who began publishing on European eth- 
nographic representations in 1992, and Serge Gruzinski, who already in 1999 
showed how sixteenth-century cultural and artistic production reflects “Iberian 
globalization,” has also greatly impacted the field.” Here I seek to define these 
terms through an examination of their discussion in art-historical studies from 
2000 to the present and in relation to the responses of the professors surveyed. 
I use the term “global Renaissance” throughout the essay, not only because this 
is the title of the volume, but also because it has become a common phrase for 
a particular type of art history in the last decades. 

The word “Renaissance” derives from Vasari's use of rinascita in the preface 
of the third book of his Lives (1550), where he wrote that in his age one can 
"recognize more easily the progress of [art's] rebirth.’ Two centuries before 
Petrarch had foreseen this “rebirth” when he wrote of being able to “walk into 
the pure radiance of the past.” These two men were not alone in their expect- 
ant assessments of the period; numerous other scholars and artists from 1400 
to 1600 wrote of the great developments of their age. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury Jacob Burckhardt, following the French scholar Jules Michelet's coining 
of the term “renaissance,” famously defined the Renaissance as a high point 


6 Jay Levenson, ed., Circa 1492: Art in the Age of the Exploration (exhibition catalogue National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, DC) (New Haven, 1991); Claire Farago, ed., Reframing the Renais- 
sance: Visual culture in Europe and Latin America, 1450-1650 (New Haven, 1995). Also see Rachel 
Doggett, ed., New Worlds of Wonders: European Images of Americas, 1492-1700 (exhibition 
catalogue Folger Shakespear Library, Washington, Dc) (Washington, DC, 1994); Partha Mitter, 
Much Maligned Monsters: a History of European Reactions to Indian art (Chicago, 1992). Stuart 
Schwartz, Implicit Understanding: Observing, Reporting, and Reflecting on the Encounters be- 
tween Europeans and other Peoples in the Early Modern Era (New York, 1994); and Rosamond E. 
Mack, Bazaar to Piazza: Islamic Trade and Italian Art, 1300-1600 (Berkeley, 2002). 

7 See, for instance, Jean Michel Massing’s contributions to the Circa 1492 catalogue: 
"Observations and Beliefs: The World of the Catalan Atlas,” (26-33); “The Quest for the Exotic: 
Albrecht Diirer in the Netherlands” (15-119); and “Early European Images of America: The 
Ethnographic Approach” (514-520); as well as Jean Michel Massing, “The Image of Africa and 
the Iconography of Lip-Plated Africans in Pierre Desceliers's World Map of 1550,” in Black 
Africans in Renaissance Europe, ed. Thomas Foster Earle and Katherine Jane Peachey Lowe 
(Cambridge, 2005) 48-69; Serge Gruzinski’s first engagements with globalization include: 
Virando séculos 1480-1520: A passagem do século: 1480-1520, As origens da globalização (São 
Paulo, 1999); and Les quatres parties du monde: Histoire d'une mondialisation (Paris, 2004). 

8 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 2, 10: “potranno ora piú facilmente conoscere il progresso della sua 
rinascita.” 

9 Petrarch, Africa, IX, 453-7: "Iste sopor: poterunt discussis forte tenebris / Ad purum pris- 
cumque jubar remeare nepotes." 
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in the history of political, intellectual and artistic growth that made way for 
the modern age. As Michael Wyatt pointed out in his 2014 introduction to the 
Cambridge Companion to the Italian Renaissance: “Burckhardt would barely 
recognize today the Renaissance that he has been variously praised and cas- 
tigated for having invented.” Indeed today our definition of the Renaissance, 
though more expansive, is no longer as concerned with the period being either 
a “rebirth” or a Hegelian climax." Historians and art historians now probe the 
margins of Renaissance life through explorations of gender and social class as 
much as they explore connections to antiquity and the cultural production of 
great men. 

Thanks to these studies of diverse levels of society, the Renaissance is con- 
ceived today as a time of great economic prosperity as much as a period of in- 
tellectual and artistic growth. For instance, Lisa Jardine’s Wordly Goods (1996) 
and Evelyn Welch's Shopping in the Renaissance (2005) defined the Renaissance 
as driven by consumer culture.?? John Jeffries Martin succinctly describes the 
tangled escalations of economic power in the introduction to his edited vol- 
ume Renaissance World (2007): 


The Renaissance was, as a movement—or, perhaps, better, a cluster of 
interrelated movements in architecture, astronomy, botany, cartography, 
engineering, historical writing, painting, poetry, and so on—the cultural 
expression both of an expanding and increasingly commercially dynam- 
ic continent and of new patterns of consumption and competition for 
prestige in the courts (from the papacy to the households of dukes and 
cardinals) and other centers of power (republican governments, guild 
halls, and churches) whose patronage elevated artists, architects, and 
astronomers to loftier, more influential perches within society than they 
had held before.!* 


10 Michael Wyatt, “Renaissances” in The Cambridge Companion to the Italian Renaissance, 
ed. Michael Wyatt (Cambridge, 2014), 1-16, 2. 

11 For an analysis of our contemporary cultural conception of the Renaissance today see 
D. Medina Lasansky, ed., The Renaissance: Revised, Expanded, Unexpurgated (New York, 2014). 

12 Forinstance the work of historians Carlo Ginzburg, Guido Ruggiero, Dennis Romano and 
Natalie Zemon Davis and that of art historians Michael Baxandall, Patricia Simons, Mary 
Garrard and Frederika Jacobs represent just a few examples of this important scholarship. 

13 Lisa Jardine, Worldly Goods: a New History of the Renaissance (London, 1996); and Evelyn 
Welch, Shopping in the Renaissance: Consumer Cultures in Italy 1400-1600 (New Haven, 
2005). Also see Ulinka Rublack, Dressing Up: Cultural Identity in the Renaissance Europe 
(Oxford, 2010). 

14 John Jeffries Martin, “The Renaissance: A world in motion,” in The Renaissance World, ed. 
John Jeffries Martin (New York, 2007), 3-30, 23. 
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Cultural growth was bound to economic developments and the rise of new 
sovereignties led to an elevated social status of thinkers.5 Guido Ruggiero's 
recent study The Renaissance in Italy: A Social and Cultural History of the 
Rinascimento (2015) sets out new paradigms for understanding the period that 
similarly focus on the growth of "urban civilizations."!6 

Global Renaissance art history is intimately tied to this developing concep- 
tion of the Renaissance as a period marked by the development of active city 
centers engaged in trade and commerce. I define global Renaissance art his- 
tory as the study of the art and visual culture from the period of roughly 1300 
to 1700 that looks beyond Europe to explore the reception of cultures and the 
exchange of art, objects, and goods." My expansive definition encompasses 
both cross-cultural and comparative approaches and the idea of “globalism.” In 
2012 Alicia Walker defined “globalism” broadly in relation to medieval art using 
language that is applicable to the later period as well: 


Within medieval art history, globalism serves as a productive rubric 
under which a variety of concepts can be grouped, including: intercul- 
tural, or cross-cultural relations, exchange, transmission, interchange, 
contacts, encounters, translation, and networks; syncretism; multicultur- 
alism; transculturation; hybridity; appropriation; expropriation; portabil- 
ity; exoticism; cosmopolitanism; and the transgression of both actual and 
conceptual borders and frontiers. These diverse concepts and methods 


15 Economic historians, such as Richard Goldthwaite and Luca Mola, have helped to pioneer 
this shift in the conception of the Renaissance. While art-historical studies such Rebecca 
Zorach's Blood, Milk, Ink, Gold: Abundance and Excess in the French Renaissance (Chicago, 
2005), Larry Silver's Marketing Maximillian: the Visual Ideology of a Holy Roman Emperor 
(Princeton, 2008), and Jonathan Nelson and Richard Zeckhauser's The Patron's Payoff: 
Conspicuous Commissions in Italian Renaissance Art (Princeton, 2008) represent a few di- 
verse examples of Renaissance art-historical studies that demonstrate this commercial 
driven culture. 

16 Guido Ruggiero, The Renaissance in Italy: A Social and Cultural History of the Rinascimento 
(Cambridge, 2015). 

17 Though cognizant of the interdisciplinarity of art history, this essay focuses necessar- 
ily on global art-historical publications and interdisciplinary approaches that look at 
art and visual culture. For the use of the term in literature and history, see Jyotsna G. 
Singh, A Companion to the Global Renaissance: English Literature and Culture in the Era of 
Expansion (Blackwell Companions to Literature and Culture) (London, 2009); Su Fang Ng, 
"Global Renaissance: Alexander the Great and Early Modern Classicism from the British 
Isles to the Malay Archipelago,’ Comparative Literature 58.4 (2006): 293-312. Also see Jan 
de Vries, "The limits of globalization in the early modern world,” The Economic History 
Review, New Series 63.3 (2010): 710-33. Also note that a history journal entirely devoted to 
global history is entitled Globality Studies Journal. 
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share a common goal: to shift scholarly approaches away from a focus 
on origins and localities as the defining factors of history and toward the 
consideration of movement across boundaries traditionally defined by 
language, religion, ethnicity and geography.!* 


Indeed the global Renaissance similarly is represented by studies that take on 
these various ideas conveying the movement and influence of goods across 
borders. Global Renaissance studies may be as much methodological as ide- 
ological. Meaning that beyond situating their studies outside of Europe, art 
historians engaged in the global turn seek to decenter the insularity of the 
Vasarian Renaissance.!9 Why is there a drive to look beyond Europe? Scholars 
might be responding, though not necessarily consciously, to an increasingly 
global world with a progressively diverse student body at colleges and universi- 
ties and an international public of museum-goers. 

Yet Europe remains fundamental to the global Renaissance. Lisa Jardine and 
Jerry Brotton open their influential Global Interests: Renaissance Art between 
East and West (2000) with an explanation that “this is a book about two-way 
material exchanges across geographical and ideological boundaries, during the 
period conventionally known as the Renaissance....”20 In this case, “two-way” 
means between Europe and the rest of the world. While global Renaissance 
studies tend to be Euro-centric, publications such as Dana Leibsohn and 
Jeanette Favrot Peterson’s Seeing Across Cultures in the Early Modern World 
(2011), have sought to shift the focus from Europe. Leibsohn stated, however, 
that “in 201, to write about an early modern exchange in which Europe fig- 
ures not at all, seems nearly impossible—at least from within the Western 
academy.” Indeed most global Renaissance art-historical studies produced in 
North America and the United Kingdom are centered in Europe.?? Studies of 
art production in Colonial Latin America are inherently global due to the 


18 Alicia Walker, “Globalism,” Studies in Iconography, Special Issue Medieval Art History 
Today-Critical Terms 33 (2012): 183-96. 

19 See for instance, Barbara E. Mundy and Aaron M. Hyman, “Out of the Shadow of Vasari: 
Towards a New Model of the ‘Artist’ in Colonial Latin America,” Colonial Latin American 
Review 24.3 (2015): 283-317. 

20 Lisa Jardine and Jerry Brotton, Global Interests: Renaissance Art between East and West 
(Ithaca, 2000), 7. 

21 Dana Leibsohn, "Introduction: Geographies of Sight,” in Seeing Across Cultures in the Early 
Modern World, ed. Dana Leibsohn and Jeanette Favrot Peterson (Burlington, 2011), 1-22, 9. 

22 This scholarship will be discussed in the “Academy” section of this article. Also see Larry 
Silver's “Europe's Global Vision” in A Companion to Renaissance and Baroque Art, ed. 
Babette Bohn and James Saslow (Chichester, 2013), 85-106. 
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mixing of cultures that took place in the Americas following the Conquest. 
While they shift the focus from Europe to the New World, Europe remains 
prominently in the picture. So, can we use “Renaissance” to speak of the whole 
globe? 

Few studies have approached the inherent contradiction of the term global 
Renaissance itself. Marta Ajmar-Wollheim and Luca Mola address the issue by 
conceiving of the Renaissance as an “all-embracing phenomenon” that pro- 
duced an “international community of taste,” essentially making a claim for a 
Renaissance that impacted the world.?? But “global Renaissance" reads as con- 
tradictory since clearly a renaissance did not happen across the globe in every 
part of society.?* Walter Mignolo's Darker Side of the Renaissance and his con- 
ception of the “colonization of space and time” is instructive of the contradic- 
tion of “global Renaissance”2* As Claire Farago writes, “the term ‘Renaissance’ 
itself may be so fundamentally part of the problem that the term cannot be 
part of the solution.”26 

The term early modern developed in relation to this broader conception 
of the Renaissance and aims to offer an alternative to “Renaissance.” While at 
least one conference panel and one roundtable discussion in recent years have 
brought into question its use, there is little published analysis of the term “early 
modern.” Literary scholar Leah Marcus attributes the evolution of the term 
“early modern” to a “weakening of interdisciplinary boundaries” and the fact 
that Renaissance scholarship is no longer focused on or produced by the “social 


23 Marta Ajmar-Wollheim and Luca Mola, “The Global Renaissance: Cross Cultural Objects 
in the Early Modern Period,” in Global Design History, ed. Glenn Adanson, Giorgio Riello, 
and Sarah Teasley (New York, 2011), 11-20, 12. 

24 Joan Kelly-Gadol, “Did Women Have a Renaissance?” in Becoming Visible: Women in 
European History, ed. Renate Bridenthal and Claudia Koonz (Boston, 1977), 175-203. 

25 Walter Mignolo, The Darker Side of the Renaissance: Literacy, Territoriality, and Colonization 
(Ann Arbor, 1995). Also see Leah Marcus’ discussion of colonialism in light of the idea of 
“Renaissance” in “Renaissance/Early Modern Studies,” in Redrawing the Boundaries: The 
Transformation of English and American Literary Studies, ed. Stephen Greenblatt and 
Giles Gunn (New York, 1992), 41-63, 60. 

26 Claire Farago, “The Concept of the Renaissance Today: What is at Stake?,” in Renaissance 
Theory, ed. James Elkins and Robert Williams (New York, 2008), 69-94, 71. 

27 “Renaissance and/or Early Modern: Naming and/or Knowing the Past,’ February 26, 2009, 
College Arts Association, Los Angeles. Participants included David Rosand, Janet Cox- 
Rearick, Marvin Trachtenberg, Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jeffrey Chipps Smith and David Cast; 
“Defining the Field: Renaissance Art History/Early Modern Visual Culture,’ October 8, 
2010, Renaissance Studies, CUNY Grad Center, New York. Participants included David 
Rosand, Amanda Wunder, Eloise Quifiones-Keber, Christopher Atkins and Andrew 
Morrall. 
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elite.”28 James Elkins and Robert William's Renaissance Theory, a 2008 edited 
volume with an “art seminar” or roundtable discussion, includes numerous 
comments on the definition of early modern; for instance, in the roundtable 
Ethan Matt Kavaler stated that “early modern denotes even more forcefully 
the earliest stages of modernity” based on the Burkhardtian model. Michael 
Cole responded to Kavaler by explaining that the term does not “carry so much 
weight” for most scholars but rather makes up for the “constrictive” nature of 
“Renaissance.””9 In his essay in the same volume, Stephen Campbell similarly 
called “early modern" a “neutral description.”3% Essentially “renaissance” often 
acts as a weighted and problematic signifier while “early modern” can connote 
a disinterested broad conception of time and space. 

The majority of those surveyed wrote ambivalently about the frequent use 
of the term “early modern” but described the practical applications of the 
terms, explaining that the terms “Renaissance” and “early modern” themselves 
are always the focus of discussion in the classroom in any course devoted to 
the period. Several pointed out that while “early modern” proleptically looks 
forward in time, “Renaissance” looks backward. “Early modern” can often re- 
sult in confusion among students who equate “modern” or what “modernity” is 
with the twentieth century. Professors rarely use the term “early modern” when 
discussing Italian Renaissance art but they apply it in relation to a broader 
conception of the period to encompass in particular Northern Renaissance 
art and Colonial Latin American art. Only four scholars wrote that they fully 
embrace “early modern,” doing away with Renaissance entirely, and explained 
why; two scholars stated that they adopt it for its global complexity, one uses it 
to broaden the time period under discussion, while one scholar wrote that it is 
useful for getting rid of the concept of “rebirth” all-together. Several professors 
pointed out the term’s significance for demonstrating the continuity between 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century and for shifting away from the idea 
of the “Baroque.” 

The issue of marketing revealed itself in many of the responses. Several sur- 
veyed admitted that while they depend on the term “early modern” heavily in 
their own research and writing, they would not use the term in their teaching 
or course descriptions. Professors pointed out that they felt compelled to use 
“Renaissance” in class summaries and syllabi in order to sell courses to students 


28 Also see Leah S. Marcus, “Renaissance/Early Modern Studies,” 42-44. 

29 “The Art Seminar,’ in Renaissance Theory, ed. James Elkins and Robert Williams (New 
York, 2008), 185-276, 199-200. 

30 Stephen Campbell, "Vasari's Renaissance and its Renaissance Alternatives," in Renaissance 
Theory, ed. James Elkins and Robert Williams (New York, 2008), 47-67. 
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and some have even been told by administrators to include Renaissance in the 
title in order to boost enrollment. Jill Burke and Brian Curran also pointed to 
this “practical” issue with these period terms in Rethinking the High Renaissance 
(2012). Burke writes, “it might be that using an adjective that suggests cul- 
tural excellence and culmination, not just the Renaissance—but the High 
Renaissance, the best of the best—attracts people to our work.”?! Similarly, 
several scholars in the survey pointed out that publishers insist on including 
“Renaissance” in titles in order to appeal to readers. After all, as Marcus suc- 
cinctly puts it, “The term Renaissance is optimistic, upbeat—rebirth and re- 
newal are marvelous ideas"?? The Vasarian-Burkhardtian concept of rebirth 
continues to promote the field. 


Classroom 


The questionnaire made clear that “Renaissance” remains central to course 
titles and descriptions. The majority of those surveyed (15 out of 26) teach 
Northern and Southern Renaissance as distinct undergraduate lower or mid- 
level courses. Many explained the reason for teaching them separately was be- 
cause they form part of a large department that includes a specialist in both 
fields while others explained that as a specialist in one area, they preferred to 
focus on their specific region of research and knowledge. Only two of the pro- 
fessors in the questionnaire teach Italian and Northern Renaissance together 
as one course at the survey level and only one professor described a lower level 
course examining the global Renaissance. 

Though global Renaissance art is rarely taught at the lower level, several al- 
luded to seminar or upper level graduate courses that engage with the global 
and even a cursory glance at course descriptions online reveals a variety of 
global Renaissance courses. For instance, Cristelle Baskins at Tufts teaches a 
seminar course entitled “The Art of Early Modern Travel,’ Stephanie Leitch 
at Florida State University “considers global transactions” in courses entitled 
“Cosmopolitan Renaissance” and “Fact and Fiction in the Early Modern Period,” 
and Karen Lloyd while at Chapman University designed a capstone course 


31 Jill Burke, “Inventing the High Renaissance from Winckelmann to Wikipedia: An 
Introductory Essay” (1-23), and Brian Curran, “Teaching (and Thinking About) the High 
Renaissance: With Some Observations on its Relationship to Classical Antiquity” (27-55), 
in Rethinking the High Renaissance: the Culture and the Visual Arts in Sixteenth-Century 
Rome, ed. Jill Burke (Farnham, 2012). 

32 Leah S. Marcus, “Renaissance/Early Modern Studies,’ 43. 
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called “Global Renaissance” that “looked at the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries through the lens of cultural contacts.” Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann teaches 
numerous seminar courses that engage with the global Renaissance, includ- 
ing “Global Exchange in Art and Architecture” and “The Geography of Art” At 
the University of Pennsylvania graduate seminar courses include David KinYs 
“Global Renaissance/Baroque” and Larry Silver's “Europe's Global Vision,” and 
early modernists at Northwestern University redesigned their curriculum in 
2016 to include a permanent course under the heading “Global Early Modern 
Art and Architecture.” 

No textbook devoted to the global early modern exists, and the majority of 
respondents (eight of 25) wrote that they either did not use a single book for 
their Renaissance course or considered the book assigned as optional reading. 
At the same time participants wrote enthusiastically about using several texts: 
seven of the 25 surveyed teach with Stephen Campbell and Michael Cole's 
Italian Renaissance Art (2012), four use John Paoletti and Gary Radke's Art in 
Renaissance Italy (2011), and two assign Frederick Hartt and David Wilkins’ 
History of Italian Renaissance Art (2011). Michael Baxandall’s Painting and 
Experience in Fifteenth-Century Italy was mentioned five times in the survey as 
one of the most significant course readings and the books in the Perspectives 
series by Patricia Fortini Brown, Alison Cole, Loren Partridge and others were 
also frequently cited. Among the professors of Northern Renaissance art, the 
vote was divided between Northern Renaissance Art by James Snyder and Larry 
Silver (2005) and Jeffrey Chipps Smith’s The Northern Renaissance (2004). 

The two most recent textbooks by Campbell and Cole and Smith inte- 
grate art and objects from outside of Europe or European images of foreign 
peoples and things. Smith’s book discusses and illustrates an early woodcut 
of American cannibals that the author included “for what it says about ste- 
reotypes and social norms” and to provoke discussion about “the sheer shock 
and fascination that there was a new continent” (fig. 9.1).33 Campbell and Cole 
include non-Western works and European images of foreigners that had not 
been in previous Italian Renaissance survey books, such as Medici collection 
spaces that include maps and images of the wider world, a jade mask from 
Teotihuacan in the Museo degli Argenti in Florence and three works by Gentile 
Bellini presumably produced during his time in Constantinople. 

Through informal conversations and emails with authors of all of these text- 
books, it became clear that while they each desired to expand geographical 


33 On this print, see Stephanie Leitch, Mapping Ethnography in Early Modern Germany (New 
York, 2010), 59-60. 
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FIGURE 9.1 Anonymous, broadsheet with text from Vespucci, Dise Figure anzaigt ins das Folck 
und Insel (Augsburg: Froschauer, 1505), handcolored woodcut. 
COURTESY BAYERISCHE STAATSBLIOTHEK, MUNICH 


boundaries and the conception of diverse media in their textbooks, publishers 
and readers can dictate the parameters of what should be included in a book. 
Larry Silver described limitations in autonomy over subject matter and page 
numbers of his survey texts. Campbell and Cole explained that the press's mar- 
ket research, based on a survey of those who use the book, as well as reader re- 
ports, helped to show where and how to amplify their text. Consequently for the 
next edition, while they will not be expanding the study globally, they will am- 
plify the study geographically to provide increased coverage of Southern Italy. 
Academics challenge the confines of survey books by showing images in 
their courses not illustrated in the books. Yet the global Renaissance itself does 
not inspire the addition of novel slides in the powerpoint presentation: 1 of 
those surveyed teach with “images and objects produced outside of Europe;” 
two never do; and six rarely do. Detailed responses to the question regarding the 
integration of global works primarily described an interest in engaging more 
with a variety of different media, particularly prints and textiles, rather than 
global objects in particular. In fact, respondents were hard pressed to come up 
with examples of how the global Renaissance makes its way into survey cours- 
es. Examples of global Renaissance art and architecture incorporated in the 
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classroom include Jesuit buildings in South America and Asia, the mapping of 
New Spain, and connection between Venetian architecture and Islam.3* Many 
cited the importance of examining the influence of Byzantine and Islamic art 
on Renaissance art while three wrote specifically of the significance of Bellini's 
experience in Constantinople and his portrait of Mehmet 11 (fig. 9.2). 

Indeed based on the questionnaire and examination of the recent survey 
books, Bellini’s Mehmet 11 portrait in the collection of the National Gallery in 
London, currently hanging in the Victoria and Albert Museum, appears to bea 
rare new comer to the canon of Italian Renaissance art. Not only do Campbell 
and Cole discuss the painting at length and in context of two other related 
works in their book, but it is also included in the 6th and 7th editions of the 
Hartt/Wilkins survey book (2006 and 2011). The Bellini and the East exhibition 
in London and Boston in 2005-2006, Venice and the Islamic World, 828-1797 
in Paris and New York in 2006-2007, and Elizabeth Rodini's 20n essay on the 
painting (based on a chapter from her 1995 dissertation) catapulted Bellini's 
work into the limelight.25 The object and its context provide a plethora of 
major "Renaissance" concepts for class discussion: images of the individual, 
the painted profile portrait, classicism, naturalism, illusionism, authenticity, 
conspicuous consumption (the jeweled textile), the role of the court artist and 
diplomatic exchange. In global terms, the image asks questions about the na- 
ture of cross-cultural and artistic exchange, European relations with the Turks 
and the conception of Islam in the west. Contemporary political and cultural 
encounters with Islamic leaders also contribute to Mehmet's entrance into the 
canon and his marketability as a relevant topic of study. 


34 Though not stated explicitly in the survey, these topics derive from the work of Gauvin 
Bailey, Barbara Mundy, and Deborah Howard, whose work is cited in the "Academy" sec- 
tion of this essay. 

35 Caroline Campbell and Alan Chong, ed., Bellini and East (exhibition catalogue Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston) (New Haven, 2005); Stefano Carboni, ed., Venice and 
the Islamic World, 828-1797 (exhibition catalogue The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York) (New Haven, 2007); Elizabeth Rodini, “The Sultan's True Face?: Gentile Bellini, 
Mehmet 11 and the Values of Verisimilitude” in The Turk and Islam in the Western Eye, 
1450-1750, ed. James G. Harper (Burlington, 2011), 21-40; Lisa Jardine discusses the work 
in her Worldly Goods, 28-30. Two dissertations on Gentile Bellini completed in 2013 
provide further evidence for Mehmet 11's entry into the canon: Daniel Wallace Maze, 
"Gentile Bellini and the Transformations in Fifteenth-Century Venetian Art” (PhD diss., 
UCLA, 2013); and Tatiana Sizonenko, "Artists as Agents: Artistic Exchange and Cultural 
Translation between Venice and Constantinople-the Case of Gentile Bellini, 1479-1481” 
(PhD diss., uc San Diego, 2013). 
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FIGURE 9.2 Attributed to Gentile Bellini, The Sultan Mehmet 11, 1480, oil (19th-century repaint) 
on canvas, perhaps transferred from wood, 69.9 x 52.1 cm. 
COPYRIGHT NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON / ART RESOURCE, NEW YORK 
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The Academy 


Early modern art-historical scholarship over the last 10 years has responded to 
current events and engaged with the discourse on globalization in art through 
the production of numerous case studies and contextual examinations of 
cross-cultural encounter.?6 While an exhaustive look at this scholarship is not 
possible or necessary here, a brief survey of scholars exploring early modern 
cross-cultural topics makes clear that historians of both northern and south- 
ern Renaissance art, and particularly colonial Latin American art historians, 
are actively making inroads in the field of the global Renaissance.3” For in- 
stance, the recent publications, both monographic books and articles, of Julie 
Hochstrasser, Jessica Keating, Stephanie Leitch, Dawn Odell, Elizabeth Ross, 
Elizabeth Sutton and Claudia Swan examine aspects of trade, cartography 
and collecting through the study of relations between northern European 
regions and Asia, India, Africa and the New World.?? The majority of Italian 
Renaissance art historians exploring cross-cultural relations look at Italy's 
relations with the Turks and the Middle East. For example, Cristelle Baskins, 
Hans Belting, Deborah Howard, Sean Roberts, Elizabeth Rodini, Mark Rosen 
and Bronwen Wilson have written primarily about the reception of the Middle 
East in various media in the Italian city-states.?? Anne Dunlop has published 


36  Onestudy that brings recent current events into a discourse of Renaissance cross-cultural 
interaction is Elizabeth Ross's Picturing Experience in the Early Printed Book: Breydenbach's 
Peregrinatio from Venice to Jerusalem (University Park, PA, 2014), 142—43. 

37 While the focus here is on the discipline of art history, numerous historians are also en- 
gaged in studying visual and material global culture. See for instance, the work of Elio 
Brancaforte, Surekha Davies, Elizabeth Horodowich, Kate Lowe, Benjamin Schmidt, and 
Lisa Voigt as well as many publications in Ashgate's series Transculturalisms, 1400-1700, 
ed. Mihoko Suzuki, Ann Rosalind Jones, and Iyotsna Singh. 

38 These are merely representative examples of the publications of these scholars: Julie 
Hochstrasser, Still Life and Trade in the Dutch Golden Age (New Haven, 2007); Jessica 
Keating, “Metamorphosis at the Mughal Court,” Art History 38.4 (2015): 732-47; Leitch, 
Mapping Ethnography in Early Modern Germany; Dawn Odell, “Public Identity and Material 
Culture in Dutch Batavia,” in Crossing Cultures: Conflict, Migration and Convergence: The 
Proceedings of the 32nd International Congress of the History of Art, ed. Jaynie Anderson 
(Melbourne, 2009), 253-57; Elizabeth Ross, Picturing Experience in the Early Printed Book; 
Elizabeth Sutton, Early Modern Dutch Prints of Africa (Farnham, 2012); Claudia Swan, 
"Lost in Translation: Exoticism in Early Modern Holland,” in The Fascination of Persia: The 
Persian-European Dialogue in Seventeenth-Century Art and Contemporary Art in Tehran, 
ed. Axel Langer (Chicago, 2013), 10017. 

39 Representative examples include: Cristelle Baskins, "Popes, Patriarchs, and Print: 
Representing Chaldeans in Renaissance Rome,” Renaissance Studies 28 (2014): 405-25; 
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on Italy and Asia while I have been studying connections between Italy and 
the New World.^? Few art-historical studies take a pan-European approach to 
cross-cultural studies in the early modern period.* The recent scholarship of 
colonial Latin Americanists, such as Luisa Elena Alcalá, Gauvin Bailey, Clara 
Bargellini, Daniela Bleichmar, Thomas Cummins, Patrick Hajovsky, Dana 
Leibsohn, Barbara Mundy, Alessandra Russo and Michael Schreffler have 
opened a vibrant field of cross-cultural art history that has inspired scholars 
of European art, transformed the canon of colonial art and begun to push the 
boundaries of early modern dissertation topics. *2 

Dissertations written within the last 10 years unsurprisingly demonstrate an 
expansion of the canon, though not necessarily into a more global one. Of the 
466 “Renaissance/Baroque” dissertations listed on CAA.reviews and in The Art 
Bulletin between 2006 and 2014, only 16 may be considered to be global topics.*3 


Hans Belting, Florence and Baghdad: Renaissance and Arab Science (Cambridge, 
2011); Deborah Howard, Venice & the East: the Impact of the Islamic World on Venetian 
Architecture noo-1500 (New Haven, 2000); Sean Roberts, Printing a Mediterranean World: 
Florence, Constantinople and the Renaissance Geography (Cambridge, 2013); Elizabeth 
Rodini, “The Sultan’s True Face?”; Mark Rosen, “Pietro Tacca’s Quattro Mori and the 
Conditions of Slavery in Early Seicento Tuscany,” Art Bulletin 97.1 (2015): 34-57; Bronwen 
Wilson, The World in Venice: Print, the City and Early Modern Identity (Toronto, 2005). 

40 Anne Dunlop, “European Art and the Mongol Middle Ages: Two Exercises in Cultural 
Translation,” Journal of Aesthetic Education 6.31 (2015): 1-10; and Lia Markey, Imagining 
the Americas in Medici Florence (University Park, PA, 2016). 

41 See the series The Image of the Black in Western Art, ed. David Bindman and Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr. (Cambridge, 2010-2014). 

42 Representative examples include: Luisa Elena Alcalá, “Painting in Latin American 1550— 
1820: A Historical and Theoretical Framework” in Painting in Latin America, 1550-1820, 
ed. Luisa Elena Alcala and Jonathan Brown (New Haven, 2014), 14-68; Gauvin Bailey, 
The Andean Hybrid Baroque: Convergent Cultures in the Churches of Colonial Peru (Notre 
Dame, 2010); Clara Bargellini, Los retablos de la Ciudad de México: siglos XVI y xx (Mexico, 
DF, 2005); Daniela Bleichmar, Visible Empire: Botanical Expeditions & Visual Culture in 
the Hispanic Enlightenment (Chicago, 2012); Thomas Cummins, Emily A. Engel, Barbara 
Anderson, and Juan M. Ossio, ed., Manuscript Cultures of Colonial Mexico and Peru: New 
Questions and Approaches (Los Angeles, 2014); Patrick Hajovsky, On the Lips of Others: 
Moteuczoma’s Fame in Aztec Monuments and Rituals (Austin, 2015); Dana Leibsohn, Script 
and Glyph: Pre-Hispanic History, Colonial Bookmaking and the Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca 
(Washington, DC, 2009); Barbara Mundy, The Death of Aztec Tenochtitlan (Austin, 2015); 
Alessandra Russo, The Untranslatable Image: a Mestizo History of the Arts in New Spain 
(Austin, 2014); and Michael Schreffler, The Art of Allegiance: Visual Culture and Imperial 
Power in Baroque New Spain (University Park, PA, 2007). 

43 These 16 include Colonial Latin American topics listed under “Renaissance/Baroque” It 
should be noted that Caa only lists North American art history dissertations and that 
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Of the 178 dissertations cited as “in progress” in 2014, 9 appear to have glob- 
al subject matters. Global dissertation topics listed under the “Renaissance/ 
Baroque” section include subjects that consider cross-cultural exchange out- 
side of Europe in the early modern period. Some examples include Mario 
Pereira's “African Art at the Portuguese Court, ca. 1450-1521” (Brown 2010); 
Noriko Kotani's “Studies in Jesuit Art in Japan” (Princeton 2010); Monica 
Shenouda's “The Image of Alexandria in Renaissance Venice” (Virginia 2010); 
and Ellen O'Neill Rife's “The Exotic Gift and the Art of the Seventeenth-Century 
Dutch Republic” (Kansas 2013). Laurel Reed's “Approaches to Fifteenth- and 
Sixteenth-Century Painting in Dalmatia” (uc San Diego 2009) and Ellen 
Hurst's “Italians and the New Byzantium: Lombard and Venetian Architects in 
Muscovy, 1472-1539” (CUNY 2013) represent two studies that look to Adriatic 
and Eastern Europe respectively. Many Colonial Latin American topics, such 
as Nuno Senos’ “Franciscan Art and Architecture in Colonial Brazil (1650— 
1800)” (IFA/NYU 2006) are cross-listed under Renaissance/Baroque and Latin 
American/Caribbean, while some like Ananda Cohen’s “Mural Painting and 
Social Change in the Colonial Andes, 1626-1800” (CUNY 2013) are cited only 
under Renaissance/Baroque, demonstrating the problems with caa’s classifi- 
cations for cross-cultural studies and the constraints of regional divisions.** 

It is necessary to examine recent dissertations comparatively and to recog- 
nize that global early modern represents just one category of recent innovative 
subject matters among many. Dissertation topics are shifting; monographic 
studies of artists, patrons and architectural structures remain numerous in 
2006 but by 2014 the topics are largely thematic or focused on a specific me- 
dium or object type. By 2014 dissertations devoted to canonical artists tend to 
examine a particular aspect related to the artist's work in relation to a great- 
er context, such as Leslie Geddes’ “Leonardo da Vinci and the Art of Water” 
(Princeton 2013) and James Anno’s “Michelangelo Moving Time” (Washington 
University 2014 in progress). Other trends can be located within the caa listing. 
Throughout 2006 and 2014 surprisingly few dissertations are devoted to gender 
or women, though several are focused on masculinity, and just a handful of 
dissertations use the word “style.” Dissertations tend to be devoted to secular 


their online posting at the time of this article only goes through 2014. Furthermore not 
all dissertation topics are clearly defined in their titles, nor are all dissertations listed on 
CAA. For instance, several recent PhDs who wrote cross-cultural dissertations did not list 
themselves on CAa: Irene Backus and Ingrid Greenfield at the University of Chicago and 
Kate Holohan at the IFA/NYU. 

44 Robert Nelson similarly critiqued these CAA dissertation categories in his 1997 article. 
While they have been altered in recent years, they remain problematic. 
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subject matter rather than religious. Major themes over these years include 
portraiture and identity, science and nature, corporate patronage and tactility. 

Most evident in dissertation topics since 2006 is the prominence of the 
study of media other than painting, sculpture and architecture, as well as top- 
ics that explore a variety of types of media, objects within a thematic frame- 
work and goods in motion, reflecting global studies. For instance, in 2006 of 
the 38 dissertations listed, 7 dissertations (or 18%) focused on printed images 
and maps. "Nature," “Science” and “Knowledge” are keywords in dissertations 
from 2007 that explore gardens, tapestries, drawings, prints and paintings. Of 
the 70 dissertations completed in 2011 and 2012, 7 study drawings while oth- 
ers are devoted to maiolica, polychrome, terracotta and “objects.” The list of 
2014 dissertations in progress reveals an incredible variety of topics with the 
majority expanding on the process and materiality of art making. For example, 
two such in-progress titles include, “Women of Substance: The Materiality of 
Anatomical Models and the Control of Women's Medicine in Early Modern 
Europe” by Cali Buckley (Penn State) and “The Hanse as Artistic Network: 
Late-Medieval Media, Mobility, and Mercantile Identity in Hanseatic Lübeck, 
c. 1450-1550” by Laura Tillery (Pennsylvania). Dissertations explore a variety 
of things such as organ shutters, choir stalls, “interactive objects,” irridescence 
and waxworks. Topics are not necessarily more global but dissertations now 
examine different media and the travels of objects, artists and ideas. 


The Museum 


Hans Belting and Andrea Buddensieg open their volume, The Global Art World: 
Audiences, Markets and Museums, with Belting's words: “Western art museums 
have not yet developed the first step in dealing with globalization”* While 
their book is concerned with contemporary global art in the museum, much 
of what Belting writes is applicable to the display of Renaissance art as well. 
In the conclusion to his essay in the volume, Belting explains, “Global art often 
escapes the arguments of art history, as it no longer follows a master narra- 
tive and contradicts modernity's claim to be or to offer a universal model.”46 
Indeed to include an object from Africa or the Americas from 1500-1600 within 


45 Hans Belting and Andrea Buddensieg, ed., The Global Art World: Audiences, Markets, and 
Museums (Osfildern, 2009), 6. 

46 Hans Belting, “Contemporary Art as Global Art: A Critical Estimate,’ in The Global Art 
World: Audiences, Markets, and Museums, ed. Hans Belting and Andrea Buddensieg 
(Osfildern, 2009), 38-73. 
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a display of Renaissance paintings would disrupt the “master narrative” and 
“universal model” with which museum-goers are familiar. Barbara Mundy 
and Aaron Hyman have pointed out that at least two major museums integrate 
colonial Latin American art with European art by using the “Vasarian life-work 
model” to emphasize the “identity of the artist"—a problematic category that 
does not neatly apply to colonial context.*” Including objects from outside of 
Europe requires further contextualization and explanation for the viewer as 
well as a substantial restructuring of space, cases and lighting to account for 
different media on display, as varied as works on paper and feather paintings. 

A few major American museums do provide a sense of the global 
Renaissance in their permanent gallery installations. For instance, in the early 
2000s Joaneath Spicer curated a suite of 3 rooms in the Walters Art Museum in 
Baltimore that recreated the collection of a nobleman in northern European 
circa 1600, including a “Hall of Armor,” a “Collector’s Study” and a “Chamber of 
Wonders.” The “Chamber of Wonders” displays Peruvian silverwork, an Indian 
“dancing Ganesha” and a “curiosity figure” made of seeds alongside paintings 
and small bronzes in a space filled with cupboards and replete with a hanging 
crocodile. This gallery emulates a collection like that of the Duke of Bavaria 
described by Flemish physician and librarian, Samuel Quiccheberg, and others 
brought to life in early modern inventories.*$ Thomas Mitchie and Ronni Baer 
similarly recently designed a “Kunstkammer Gallery” to house decorative arts 
from around the world from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Though more modern in display, with glass cases 
and objects organized by medium, the space similarly evokes the complexity 
of early modern collections through the presentation of both “man-made and 
natural wonders highlighting in particular a still functioning German autom- 
ata of Diana that once travelled across the globe in the sixteenth century.^? The 
Art Institute of Chicago exhibits several cases of objects from Asia and the New 
World in its Renaissance paintings gallery, including Panamanian gold objects, 
a silver gilt nautilus shell from Augsburg, an Indo-Persian astrolabe on loan 
from the Adler Planetarium and naturalia from the Field Museum. Islamic gal- 
leries there include European objects that reveal cross-cultural exchange and 
encounter, including a sixteenth-century Northern Italian painting of a Jew 
and a Turk.59 


47 Mundy and Hyman, “Out of the Shadow of Vasari,” 289. 

48  https://sites.google.com/a/explore.thewalters.org/thechamberofwonders/. 

49  http://www.mfa.org/collections/featured-galleries/kunstkammer-gallery; On the autom- 
ata see Jessica Keating, “Metamorphosis at the Mughal Court.” 

50  http://www.artic.edu/aic/collections/artwork/g0060?search_no=58cindex=1. 
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While permanent installations integrating global works into Renaissance 
displays are few, numerous exhibitions in the last ten years have explored cross- 
cultural exchange from 1400 to 1700. Joy Kenseth's Age of the Marvelous (1991) at 
the Hood Museum of Art brought the Kunstkammer into prominence and in- 
spired a new generation of museum exhibitions about the global Renaissance.*! 
The Victoria and Albert's 2004 exhibition Encounters: the Meetings of Asia and 
Europe, 1500-1800 displayed objects both representing Asia and produced in 
Asia for the European market and included an interdisciplinary catalogue that 
looked broadly at the relationship between Europe and Asia in the early mod- 
ern period.*? The already mentioned Bellini and East (2005) and Venice and 
the Islamic World (2007) ushered in a wave of shows that examined relations 
between Europe and the wider world in the early modern period. Prints and 
the Pursuit of Knowledge (2011) at the Fogg Museum of Art and the Mary & 
Leigh Block Museum of Art touched on the global networks of the produc- 
tion of knowledge in the print medium.*3 Revealing the African Presence (2012— 
2013) at the Walters Art Museum and the Princeton University Art Museum 
examined the representation of Black Africans in European art, while Looking 
East: Rubens's Encounter with Asia (2013) at the Getty examined in-depth a 
case study of a single drawing of a Korean by Rubens.** Both publications for 
these shows merge the museum catalogue with the interdisciplinary volume 
by including entries on objects as well as essays by scholars outside of art his- 
tory. Made in the Americas: the New World Discovers Asia (2015-2016) at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, might be a first global early modern exhibition 
in North America to exclude Europe and focus entirely on relations between 
Asia and the Americas.** Finally, a rise in Colonial Latin American exhibitions 
beginning with the Brooklyn Museum's Converging Cultures: Art and Identity 
in Spanish America (1996), as well as numerous exhibitions throughout North 
America, and the most recent Images Take Flight: Feather art in Mexico and 
Europe (2011) in Mexico City, have examined the hybridization of early modern 


51 Joy Kenseth, The Age of the Marvelous (exhibition catalogue The Hood Museum of Art, 
Hanover) (Hanover, 1991). 

52 Anna Jackson and Amin Jaffer, ed., Encounters: the Meeting of Asia and Europe, 1500-1800 
(exhibition catalogue Victoria and Albert Museum, London) (New York, 2004). 

53 Susan Dackerman, ed., Prints and the Pursuit of Knowledge (exhibition catalogue Harvard 
Art Museums, Cambridge) (New Haven, 2011). 

54  Joaneath Spicer, ed., Revealing the African Presence (exhibition catalogue Walters Art 
Museum, Baltimore) (Baltimore 2012); and Stephanie Shrader, ed., Looking East: Rubens's 
Encounter with Asia (exhibition catalogue Getty Center, Los Angeles) (Los Angeles, 2013). 

55 Dennis Carr, ed., Made in the Americas: The New World Discovers Asia (exhibition cata- 
logue Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) (Boston, 2015). 
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art and brought to light novel objects of the early modern period, such as 
featherwork and biombos.5® Thus while museum displays do not necessarily 
integrate global objects into permanent spaces, exhibitions uncover diverse 
media and materials and highlight the mobility of people and things, with- 
out necessarily mentioning the “Renaissance”? At the museum the global 
Renaissance is a phenomenon distinct from the Renaissance and tied to col- 
lecting history and Colonial studies. In other words, cross-cultural exchange is 
explored at the museum in special exhibitions and in Kunstkammern, separate 
from permanent display spaces that remain traditionally organized according 
to the canon and largely separated by medium. 


Conclusion: The Canon of Renaissance Art 


Respondents to the survey both praised and cursed global Renaissance art his- 
tory. Several viewed the rise of the global as connected to the death of connois- 
seurship and expertise due to the difficulty of knowing multiple areas of art 
history and mastering several languages. At the same time, others pointed out 
that the global turn is inspiring scholars to read more widely in the field and to 
produce work that is less insular. Collaborative research and writing is leading 
to more nuanced understandings of art and culture, and issues that had not 
been addressed are now coming to the forefront. For instance, John Paoletti 
explained in relation to his survey book with Radke that “before globalization 


56 A selection of these exhibitions and related texts include: Diana Fane, ed., Converging 
Cultures: Art and Identity in Spanish America (exhibition catalogue Brooklyn Museum) 
(New York, 1996); Donna Pierce, Rogelio Ruiz Gomar, and Clara Bargellini, ed., Painting 
a New World: Mexican Art and Life, 1521-1821 (exhibition catalogue Denver Art Museum) 
(Denver, 2004); Elena Phipps, ed., Colonial Andes: Tapestries and Silverwork, 1530-1830 (ex- 
hibition catalogue Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) (New Haven, 2004); Joseph J. 
Rishel and Suzanne Stratton-Pruitt, ed., The Arts in Latin America: 1492-1820 (exhibition 
catalogue The Philadelphia Museum of Art) (New Haven, 2006); Clara Bargellini and 
Michael K. Komanecky, ed., The Arts of the Northern Missions of New Spain (exhibition cat- 
alogue Oakland Museum of Art) (Mexico City, 2009); Ilona Katzem, ed., Contested Visions 
in the Spanish Colonial World (exhibition catalogue Los Angeles County Museum of Art) 
(New Haven, 2011); and Alessandra Russo, Gerhard Wolf, and Diana Fane, ed., Images Take 
Flight: Feather Art in Mexico and Europe (1400-1700) (Munich, 2015). Mundy and Hyman 
similarly comment on new categories brought to light by Colonial Latin American art his- 
tory in “Out of the Shadow of Vasari,’ 289. 

57 The Victoria and Albert Museum opened a gallery entitled “Europe and the World: 1600— 
1720,” in December 2015. 
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there was a French-German-Spanish-Italian Naples; that issue has still not 
been addressed in terms of Renaissance.” The global turn is provoking further 
investigations of just such multicultural Renaissance cities." Furthermore, 
global Renaissance art history looks beyond painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture to diverse media and their circulation. In his essay “Historicizing the 
Global, or Labouring for Invention?” Sanjay Subrahmanyam champions 
the global turn, suggesting “that it was good to think globally in order to rede- 
fine the possible objects of historical study. 5? 

Indeed the global Renaissance is intertwined with current scholarship on 
materiality and the movement and collection of goods. Publications and exhi- 
bitions examining decorative arts, material culture and cultures of collecting 
abound in the last decade.*% Unusual and novel early modern objects are of 
particular interest for anthropologists, cultural historians, historians of science 
and art historians alike. For instance in recent edited volumes, one can find ar- 
ticles on early modern things as varied as bezoar stones, shark skins and birds of 
paradise.®! The essays in Daniela Bleichmar and Meredith Martin's September 
2015 special edition of Art History, "Objects in Motion," and Anne Gerritsen 
and Giorgio Riello's 2015 edited volume, The Global Lives of Things, epitomize 
this current writing that Paula Findlen terms “global microhistories"6? Yet 


58  Forinstance Alessandra Russo and Michael Cole's 2012 conference “Beyond Italy and New 
Spain, 1440-1640, at Columbia University (April 27-28, 2012), and their current Getty- 
funded project "Connecting Art Histories" aims to explore less-studied places in Italy and 
Mexico through cross-cultural perspectives. 

59 Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “Historicizing the Global, or Labouring for Invention?,’ History 
Workshop Journal 64 (2007): 329—334. 

60 Examples of recent scholarship on objects and materiality include: Luke Syson and Dora 
Thornton, Objects of Virtue: Art in Renaissance Italy (London, 2001); and Evelyn Welch and 
Michelle O'Malley, ed., The Material Renaissance (New York, 2007). See The Journal of the 
History of Collections for publications on early modern collecting as well as the recent 
volumes of Susan Bracken, Andrea Gáldy and Adriana Turpin's Seminar on Collecting and 
Display: http://www.collectinganddisplay.com/. 

61 Peter Borschberg, "The Euro-Asian Trade in Bezoar Stones (approx. 1500 to 1700), in 
Artistic and cultural Exchanges between Europe and Asia, 1400-1900: Rethinking Markets, 
Workshops and Collections, ed. Michael North (Burlington, 2010), 29-44; Christine Guth, 
"Towards a Global History of Shagreen in The Global Lives of Things: The Material Culture 
of Collections in the Early Modern World, ed. Anne Gerritsen and Giorgio Riello (London, 
2015), 62-80; and Claudia Swan, "Exotica on the Move: Birds of Paradise in Early Modern 
Holland,” Art History 38.4 (2015): 620—35. 

62  Findlen uses the term throughout her “Afterword: How (Early Modern) Things Travel” in 
The Global Lives of Things: The Material Culture of Collections in the Early Modern World, ed. 
Anne Gerritsen and Giorgio Riello (London, 2015), 241-46. The Art History Special Edition 
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these new objects stand far outside the canon, are not necessarily classified as 
“art” and rarely venture into the art history classroom. 

The canon of Renaissance art slowly expands but not yet to incorporate 
the global.£3 To return to the questionnaire, seven scholars stated emphati- 
cally that the canon is changing; eight wrote of its slow transformation; three 
said that the canon remains the same; and several others either denied the 
existence of the canon or could not clearly choose a side on the debate. 
The global Renaissance did not enter into their comments on the canon. 
Several professors enthusiastically embrace the shift away from the “Vasarian 
narrative” and the interest in looking at art outside of the major centers of 
Florence, Rome and Venice. Many other scholars explained that the slowly 
changing field made it possible to teach a variety of objects, material culture, 
prints and maps, tapestries and ethnographic images and objects. 

To answer the questions posed at the start of this essay, the terms and 
phrases “broad context,’ “broad orientations,” “ 
graphically, 
nections,” “transregional,” “global themes, 


transcultural,” “extending geo- 


»& »« »« 


cultural transfer, 


»« 


cross-cultural exchange, trans-European con- 
transnational,” or “trans-geographic” 
are being put into practice in the classroom, in the academy and at the muse- 
um, and these descriptions do correspond with some of the current scholarship 
and dissertation topics. Yet the global Renaissance has not gone mainstream, 
nor will it necessarily. It is one thread in the multi-faceted Renaissance that has 
emerged in the last decades of scholarship. The many global Renaissance job 


descriptions in the last years do not reflect the reality of this complex field. The 


is entitled Objects in Motion in the Early Modern World; Other recent volumes that include 
such “global microhistories" include Daniela Bleichmar and Peter Mancall, Collecting 
Across Cultures: Material Exchanges in the Early Modern Atlantic World (Philadelphia, 
2011); Herman Roodenburg, ed., Cultural Exchange in Early Modern Europe, Volume 1v, 
Forging European Identities, 1400-1700 (New York, 2007); Donna Pierce, At the Crossroads: 
The Arts of Spanish America & Early Global Trade, 1492-1850, Papers from the 2010 Mayer 
Center Symposium at the Denver Art Museum (Denver, 2012); Bethany Aram and Barolomé 
Yun-Casalilla, Global Goods and the Spanish Empire, 1492-1824: Circulation, Resistance and 
Diversity (London, 2014); and Anne Gerritsen and Giorgio Riello, ed., Writing Material 
Culture History (London, 2015). Also see Angela Vanhaelen and Bronwen Wilson's project 
"Making Worlds: Art, Materiality and Early Modern Globalization": http://www.making 
worlds.net/ 

63 Fora recent study of the canon of art that also reviews its historiography and meaning, 
see Hubert Locher, "The Idea of the Canon and Canon Formation in Art History” in Art 
History and Visual Studies in Europe: Transnational Discourses and National Frameworks, 
ed. Matthew Rampley, Thierry Lenain, Hubert Locher, Andrea Pinotti, Charlotte Schoell- 
Glass and Kitty Zijlmans (Leiden, 2012), 29-40. 
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questionnaire showed that the global Renaissance has not been fully embraced 
by professors of art history. While museum exhibitions and dissertations en- 
gage with the global, perhaps it is still too soon to see this scholarship filter into 
teaching and to affect the slowly evolving canon of Renaissance art. While we 
may now view the early modern period as a “world in motion” to borrow John 
Jeffries Martin's phrase, the traditional conception of the Renaissance prevails. 
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CHAPTER 10 
Zones of Indifference 


Marie Neil Wolff * 


Kenneth Clark's 1962 essay, “Provincialism,” begins like this: 


The history of European art has been, to a large extent, the history of 
centres... Granted that there are certain things which the provincial 
artist can do, and others that he [sic] had much better leave alone, how 
deeply should he study the art of the centre? How far should he attempt 
to master the weapons of an international style, even though he may use 
them to different ends?! 


The whiff of militarism in Lord Clark's language—an easy mark for critics—is 
at peace with the essay's post-Empire modeling of expansive centers, subservi- 
ent peripheries, weaponized insurrection. The binaries seem mildly ridiculous 
today. Clark's essay even contains an unexpected swerve: English art is itself 
provincial, we learn, and "just as a provincial art fails from its lack of style, 
metropolitan art fails from its excess"? Thus does the spatial paradigm of artis- 
tic influence across zones, while intact, accrue an unfamiliarity— this dialectic 
forms civilization. 

Clark's famous address, first delivered to the English Association in London 
in 1962, appeared in print around the same time as two world-changing events: 
the withdrawal of Soviet nuclear missiles from Cuba (October), and the forced 
racial integration—at gunpoint—of the University of Mississippi (late Septem- 
ber) (fig. 10.2)? While the latter drew little comment from Clark—or indeed, 
from the rest of Europe—a model of mobile, unseen forces, and institutional 
upheaval undergirded the essay (a later Clark simile, for example, posed a Viking 


This chapter began as remarks delivered at Alabama College of the Arts, Montevallo, AL 
(USA), in November 2015. Notes have been kept to a minimum. Hearty thanks to Daniel Savoy. 
1 Kenneth Clark, Moments of Vision and Other Essays (New York, 1981), 50. 

2 Ibid., 51. 

3 Thelecture was first delivered on 16 June 1962, submitted for publication some months later. 
I owe this information to Julia F. Hughes, Leicester University (personal correspondence, 
21 January 2016). 
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FIGURE 10.2 James Meredith (back center) and us Federal Marshalls, Oxford, Mississippi, 
29 September, 1962. 
AP IMAGES 


ship prow “as menacing... as the periscope of a nuclear submarine").* Clark's 
essay, of course, was about art-historical “style” not about civil rights or thermo- 
nuclear destruction—but its language subconsciously framed art and art history 
as discursive spaces of conflict—over questions of access and terrain. 

Long a peripheral discipline itself where “the global” is concerned, Western 
art history has survived in the academy by poaching and invasion: taking meth- 
ods from more central fields (literature, philology, philosophy, the sciences, 
economics) and, more recently, co-opting forms from corporate culture (focus 
groups, research assessments, bibliometrics). Like Clark's provincials, Western 
art historians today fumble with such “weapons of an international style” in 
the neoliberal university (think not just about a global but also a managerial 
turn in the academic landscape today). It has been said that such turns fol- 
low the moment of global crisis after the crash of 2008. But who benefits from 
this situation?> Rather than try to define what Renaissance globalism is—a 


4 Kenneth Clark, Civilization: A Personal View (New York, 1970), 2; Clark maintained a lifelong 
fear of nuclear war; see Clark, The Other Half (New York, 1977), 74-75. 

5 This rhetorical question follows Thomas Crow, “The Perpetual State of Emergency: Who 
Benefits?” in Art History and Emergency, ed. David Breslin and Darby English (New Haven, 
2016), 3-11. 
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question that the other contributors to this volume address far more ably—I 
want to ask something different: who, in fact, is Renaissance Globalism in art 
history for? 

Let’s begin with a subfield. Since Karl van Mander’s Schilderboeck was 
published in Haarlem in 1604, the peculiar specialization of “Northern” 
Renaissance art has been grounded in an aesthetic of travel, of mobile gather- 
ing: an accounting for networked, decentered artistic production, an Italian 
rebirth diffused geographically, techniques sent over the Alps and remade.® 
Whether via connoisseurship, formal analysis, iconography, or social history, 
Northern art history’s challenge for the period has thus always seemed one of 
recovering culture’s supposed migration, its movement, often through a her- 
meneutic of animation: life, via the interpreter, is imputed to the static art- 
work. Familiar biomorphic sequences of birth, maturation, and decay in an 
artistic style (themselves ancient tropes) are just the most familiar examples of 
such anthropomorphism. Bellicose mobility remains famous as a Renaissance 
obsession.” 

Now, when academics in 2017 (early Northernists or no) talk about global 
art history in a related way, they hope to be talking about possibility, about a 
different kind of animation: an expansion (or abandonment) of the Western 
canon’s purview; the repatriation of marginalized voices; the study of multiple 
registers of place (and time) through which subjectivities are constructed; an 
overdue scrutiny of the earthly circulation of goods, people, power, and ideas. 
They want to be talking about the future. Late medieval Northern culture— 
with its trade networks and nascent mercantilism—has always fared well 
in such discussions. Such “global” in art history, synonymous with a kind of 
intellectual mobility—would seem cautiously promising. Indeed, such mod- 
ern analyses might have seeds in the Northern Renaissance (Erasmus, Dürer, 
Bruegel, Montagine) in its curiosity about—and healthy—skepticism toward, 
the human. In theory, the “global” should portend the potential for human 
commonality that Kant—the Königsberg anti-traveller—dreamed as a univer- 
sal. To commit to any liberal art, after all, is ostensibly to commit to a sort of 
emancipated state: the modern term has antique roots in the Latin liberus— 
meaning individual freedom—the education which contrasted to that of 
slaves.8 


6 Carl Neumann, “Ranke und Burckhardt und die Geltung des Begriffes 'Renaissance' insbe- 
sondere für Deutschland,” Historische Zeitschrift 150:3 (1934): 485-96. 

7 GuyP.Marchai, “Europäische Kulturen - Mobilität, Kunst—und Bildungstransfer” in Europa 
im späten Mittelalter, ed. Christian Hesse, Peter Moraw, and Rainer C. Schwinges (Munich, 
2006), 569-90. 

8 Wendy Brown, Undoing the Demos: Neoliberalism’s Stealth Revolution (New York, 2015), 184. 
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In First World art history, however, few things have turned out to be more 
Eurocentric than anti-Eurocentrism.? Artists, not surprisingly, have been far 
more prescient in their awareness of this situation than art historians.!° Today, 
it is not just naive but outright dangerous to summon the term “global” without 
associations of disenfranchisement and faction: humanitarian and ecological 
catastrophe; exile and political incompetence; financialized despotism; un- 
ceasing war. Or, to bring things down to far more mundane concerns: art-his- 
torical paradigm shift. Notice, for example, the intransigence of the academic 
forums of art history—CAA, RSA, etc. —which ostensibly take the temperature 
of the field at large and then, lab-like, produce “results.” At this deep structural 
level the forms of art history (journals, conferences, lectures) do not change 
when the global is concerned, even though the content may alter.!! Taken as 
a given is an institutional bedrock of scholarly life (journals, conferences, lec- 
tures) that has budged little since art history's formation in the Franco-Prussian 
war. The default gesture of the field appears thusly: what to study? Not how. 

As a noun, “globalization” appeared first in print in 1930, in a scholarly pub- 
lication about higher education.* The term's root—globe—of course dates to 
Greek antiquity, possibly even to Egypt or Sumer. But as a cartographic thing 
representing the earth, “globe” actually dates to the late fifteenth century CE, 
to Northern Europe. The oldest surviving terrestrial globe is a hand painted 
sphere produced by a Nuremberg mapmaker named Martin Behaim; it dates to 
the precise year Columbus stumbled upon what he would call the West Indies, 
1492.1* It was from a globe, rather than a map, which the continent of America 
took its name. In 1507 Martin Waldseemiiller, working in Saint Dié, in Alsace, 


» 


9 Slavoij Zizek, “A Leftist Plea for 'Eurocentrism'” Critical Inquiry 24:4 (Summer, 1998): 
988-1009. 

10 TJ Demos, Return to the Postcolony: Spectres of Colonialism in Contemporary Art (New 
York, 2013). 

11 Consider, for example, Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, "Reflections on World Art History," 
in Circulations in the Global History of Art, ed. Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Catherine 
Dossin, and Béatrice Joyeux-Prunel (Farnham, UK, and Burlington, 2015), 23. 

12 Ofcourse, the same American scholars who publically plead for more discussion of global 
art history are often the same who are roundly dismissive of more creative art-historical 
work in general, who are often indifferent to grim academic working conditions under 
their noses, while obsessive over their own academic status and self-promotion. 

13 William Boyd and Muriel M. Mackenzie, Towards a New Education: A Record and Synthesis 
of the Discussions on the New Psychology and the Curriculum at the Fifth World Conference on 
the New Education Fellowship Held at Elsinore, Denmark, in August 1929 (London, 1930), 350. 

14 Johannes Willers, “Die Geschichte des Behaim-Globus,” in Focus Behaim Globus, 
ed. Gerhard Bott (Nuremberg, 1992), vol. 1, 209. 
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published his Cosmographiae introductio, a 103-page treatise.!* Along with this 
book, Waldseemüller published a large map and twelve-pointed set of geomet- 
ric slicings, what cartographers call gores. These gores—duly measured by an 
“actual-size” black stripe to aid the do-it-yourself reader—formed a printed 
web quadrant meant to be colored and pasted onto a wood sphere; the re- 
sult (as that stripe insures) was an 8 inch diameter globe. Here was offered 
as Waldseemiiller put it, “Universalis Cosmographiae descriptio tam in solido 
quam plano” (A Representation of the Entire world, both in solid and project- 
ed on the plane”). 

As prints (and more precisely, as woodblocks), Waldseemiiller’s gores 
achieved two things; first and most familiarly, they christened and popularized 
the appellation “America” Second, and more radically, the globe concretized 
the idea that the new continent was something more than another geographic 
entity —it was a site where conventional, two-dimensional representations 
simply failed. The globe, that is, was not just a place of new things, but also a 
site where older coordinations of inside and outside broke down. 

And yet, as Ayesha Ramachandran points out, “globe” took a very long time 
to become a synonym for “world” in the modern, secularized sense of a uni- 
fied object of inquiry.'* And for all its watered-down Derridian talk of fuzzing 
centers and peripheries, academic art history is of course sustained by clearly 
demarcated institutional centers and peripheries—usually a set of university 
departments and museums—which have their own prestige. As James Elkins 
has noted, centers and peripheries don't just apply to nations or realms or ob- 
ject practices, but to the institutional contexts in which such phenomena are 
discussed.!” Only rich places (and rich scholars) can afford the pretense of lo- 
calism’s critique. 

Now, it is one thing to summon this issue in theoretical terms. But it is entire- 
ly different to live with its professional real-world effects, at least, in First World 
contexts. Think about it: when are professional (or would-be professional) art 
historians forced to engage sustained discussion of the “global” except during 
a job search? This is not because many professional art historians—who, in my 
experience, are often geniuses in their field—are incurious, secretly colonialist, 
or functionally Eurocentric. It is just that genuinely broad discussions of global 


15 Hans Wolff, ed., Amerika: das frühe Bild der Neuen Welt (Munich, 1992); and Wojciech 
Iwanczak, ed., Die Kartenmacher Niirnberg als Zentrum der Kartographie im Zeitalter der 
Renaissance (Darmstadt, 2009). 

16 Ayesha Ramachandran, The Worldmakers: Global Imagining in Early Modern Europe 
(Chicago, 2015), esp. 222-23. 

17  http;//www.;jameselkins.com/index/php/experimental-writing/254-english-is-the-language- 
of-art-history, accessed 5 January 2016. 
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“art history” become urgent only in nakedly professionalizing contexts: in, say, 
academic hostage situations like CAA interviews or faculty meetings. In some 
god-awful, beige-Sheraton suite, for example, high above a frigid Northeastern 
Us skyline, with one facing—or as—a trembling job candidate. Nitwit pieties 
about global “connectivity” are mouthed. A brilliant young ABD who would rath- 
er talk about her prizewinning dissertation on Han sculpture, his fantastic Aztec 
find, her teaching of contemporary African film, is forced to manufacture ver- 
biage about “transregional dialogue.” The Fragonard specialist tenured during 
the Reagan administration suggests that a junior hire redesign the undergradu- 
ate survey, allotting four weeks to every earthly continent (except Antarctica).18 

Job calls are never comprehensive, and being forced to talk about global 
“exchange”—if you are any good as a scholar—is to be forced to talk in real 
terms about the utterly unknown. The global's verbal ascription in real-world 
academia is unfairly dumped on those trying to make themselves marketable, 
or printable, or promotable in institutional terms. Add to this that many ad- 
vanced art historians use their personally jetsetting “busyness” to distract from 
actual self-reflection, let alone self-criticism. 

Outside of a few elite departments, is it not global art history—the expanded 
state—that is increasingly the sole purview of part-time faculty with no ben- 
efits and embarrassing compensation? And who are looked down upon (in 
academic and professional terms) by the same faculty calling for “new voices” 
in the discipline? In this respect, perhaps the crucial issue around global art 
history (even of the early modern) is the crucial issue around globalization 
itself: the issue of work.** When Marx pointed out how the exploitation of the 
world market breeds *cosmopolitanism,7? he was more accurate than he 
could have known. Today, in a neoliberal, post-Fordist university that cherishes 
cultural conflict but demonizes labor, global art history seems a perfect theme 
to engage local antagonisms, regional particularisms, and social differences— 
without having to think about the actually-existing economic underpinnings 


18 J actually saw this happen. 

19  Thisis not to say that the most pressing issues in the humanities crystallize around ques- 
tions of employment. As any scholar under the age of 40 will tell you, the question of 
academic employment is the question of the humanities today. 

20 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party, in The Marx-Engels 
Reader, ed. Robert C. Tucker (New York, 1978), 476. See also Allan Megill, "Globalization 
and the History of Ideas,” Journal of the History of Ideas 66:2 (2005): 179-87. 
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of such conflicts. It conveniently reduces global politics, as Zizek puts it, to 
global “culture.”?! 

Now’s not where we reach for our revolver, however. Alessandra Russo, a 
brilliant pre-Columbianist, has offered rare insight on the situation: 

Today a student cannot simply study art of the Spanish Golden Age or 
of Mannerism without knowing about the Galion of Manila, the Florentine 
Codex, or Simon Pereyn’s paintings in New Spain. But on the other hand, ex- 
haustive global coverage is unmanageable, because students cannot deal with 
the arts of Japan, China, Mexico, etc. simultaneously. The risk is paradoxically 
to fall into a dry “world art” history.?2 

Note that Russo thoughtfully includes a word that is seldom if ever uttered 
in discussions of the global in art history: “students.” Ideally, is not global art 
history a matter for more than fully-employed art historians or curators? It is 
one thing to gush forthrightly about what (or more specifically, where) global 
art history is about. But such cheerleading tends to fall silent on the issue of 
what, at the end of the day, constitutes global art-history as (say) a course, a 
credit, a major, or how, in fact, “the global” can genuinely become part of an 
art-historical curriculum, let alone an art-historical “job.” 

Here is the thing: despite credentials of languages, travel, and (in general) 
sympathy towards cultural difference, the most influential art-historical voices 
advocating for a genuinely global art history tend to be professionally exempt 
from most of globalization’s deleterious effects. I unabashedly include myself 
in this group. This is not to say that diagnosing the global scene with legitimacy 
means you have to be living the global scene materially. But, moving forward, 
it means that the professional pursuit of global art history —that would be in 
real, non 1% terms—means institutional expansion on a giant scale on which 
the 99% have no resources for. And it is an experimentation that those global 
forces themselves are militating against. Outside of a few elite art history de- 
partments, this is a very, very expensive envisioning to have. That is: in 2017 (at 
least on the Atlantic scene) the same global art history crying for universalism 
in content depends upon exclusionism in form. 

It need not be this way, I think. Art history retains a unique power to confront 
and explain new aesthetic forms and situations. Its intimacy with real-world 
wealth (in the form of dealers and collectors) is unique among the humanities. 


21  SlavoijZiZek, “Multiculturalism, or the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism,” in The Universal 
Exception: Selected Writings, ed. Rex Butler and Scott Stevens (London, 2006), vol. 1, 151- 
82. On capitalism's attraction to cultural conflict, see also Marc James Léger, “Art and Art 
History After Globalism,” Third Text 26 (September 2012): 515-27. 

22 David Joselit, “Roundtable: The Global Before Globalization,” October 133 (2010): 14. 
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But its academic maneuvers need not mimic that real-world wealth's aesthetic 
of incessant novelty, uncreative acquisitiveness, and compulsory speed.?3 

Now, I have no idea what an alternative form of art history would look like. 
It would most likely be something akin to art; it would definitely be some- 
thing involving cultural work, rather than cultural tourism. More Sebastian 
Münster than Kenneth Clark. One model might be the Center for Land Use 
Interpretation’s ongoing material archiving in the Western United States. 
Or maybe something like the 2006 Fast Art Map by the Slovenian collective 
IRWIN—at once a magazine, a book, and a website.?* 

Let me be clear: we need some expansion of whatisunderstoodas Renaissance 
art history in and of the world. The above are but half-baked suggestions, lifted 
from the contemporary. But for art history to be any good we need less meta- 
commentary about it. More than this, we need to kill the delusion that such 
repeated meta-commentary about the global is actually interested in changing 
anything. Slightly differing forms may be precisely what we need, but forms 
utterly anathemic to academic art history's salon. Our pessimistic moment de- 
mands neither the reactive fetishization of “curiosity” nor some myth of periph- 
eral inclusion. The best future might lie in, as the Sinologist Tani Barlow puts it, 
“the radical disidentification of art historians from art history.’ Maybe some 
imagined opposition between “open” and “closed” ideas of artistic production 
or reception (or art and non-art, as in recent accounts), or even between global 
and non-global art history is misplaced. Maybe we should, thus, stop trying to 
write “about” real world art history and start writing art history in the real world. 

“The local,” as a recent polemic points out, “is not the reassuring alterna- 
tive to globalization, but its universal product.”28 Academia is a world of real 
centers and real peripheries, a place of many different kinds of work. The 
current writing of Victoria H. F. Scott is showing this excellently.2” Today, at 


23 Jonathan Crary, 24/7: Late Capitalism and the Ends of Sleep (London, 2014), 39. 

24 East Art Map: Contemporary Art and Eastern Europe, ed. IRWIN (London, 2006), and: 
http://www.eastartmap.org/. Depressing is the fact, however, that when the IRWIN proj- 
ect, for one, came up at a recent global roundtable devoted to “an extension and multipli- 
cation of what art history can be,” it was abruptly shot down as “a curiosity” by the very 
convener of the roundtable, a leading scholar of the global: see “Universality,” in Art and 
Globalization, ed. James Elkins, Zhivka Valiavicharska, and Alice Kim (University Park, pa, 
2010), 123. 

25 Tani Barlow, “So What Might be Solved Here?,’ in Art and Globalization, ed. James Elkins, 
Zhivka Valiavicharska, and Alice Kim (University Park, PA, 2010), 198. 

26 Comité Invisible, A Nos Amis (Paris, 2014), 64. Emphasis added. 

27 Victoria H. F. Scott, “Academic Freedoms and the Ideology of the Internet: On the 
Significance of Art, Art History, and Privacy in the Age of the Neoliberal University,’ online 
at: https://www.academia.edu/10054560/Academic_Freedoms_and the Ideology_of the_ 
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a time when global economic “interconnectivity” has bred truly disastrous ef- 
fects on very real levels, and heightened demagoguery about borders is ruining 
(and ending) lives daily, one might pause before forgetting that the world — 
and Renaissance academia itself—is not, despite many assumptions, a con- 
nected "single place." It is not just a roll call of professional conferences, of 
keynotes, roundtables; it is not just the edited volume; it is not Cabinet maga- 
zine. Transmission of art-historical ideas and bodies and expertise remains a 
politically-conditioned and economically-curtailed privilege: one that—by 
design—will never be open to all. None of this, of course, is new. 

Dilettantish, courtly centrism is alive and well: it just masquerades as some 
emancipatory edge. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The “Global Turn” in Art History: Why, When, and 
How Does It Matter? 


Claire Farago* 


What are the methodological implications of a responsibly imagined global art 
history? The opportunity to contribute to this volume encouraged me to look 
at the vexed problem of periodization anew. For the topic of our joint endeavor 
begs the question: how can any open-minded approach take for granted pre- 
existing categories such as “Renaissance” or “Early Modern” without foreclos- 
ing on the discussion that “global” art-historical approaches invite? 

There is no doubt that the first period of intensive global contact developed 
in the sixteenth century, and this “fact” has been one of the justifications for 
expanding the field of Renaissance or Early Modern studies to a global arena. 
Yet the issues are more complex than they first appear. In her important book, 
Before European Hegemony: The World System AD 1250-1350 (1989), Janet Abu- 
Lughod argues that failure to begin the story early enough has resulted in a 
“truncated and distorted causal explanation for the rise of the West.” In her 
view, drawing upon a wide range of more specialized studies, changes in a 
trading network in which manufactured goods were central, stretching from 
China to northwestern Europe between the thirteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, made Europe's rise possible. By ca. 1300, the “old world” was linked into a 
common commercial network of production and exchange beyond the subsis- 
tence economies of all the participating regions. In fact, as widely recognized, 
this large and complex network in which surplus goods circulated was built 
on the foundation of an earlier system that existed by the second century C.E. 
One research finding that Abu-Lughod identifies as striking is that similarities 


* This chapter is the revision of a paper originally presented at the Renaissance Society of 


America Annual Conference, March 2015, in a session entitled “De-limiting ‘the Global’ 
in Renaissance/Early Modern Art History,” co-chaired by Kathryn Blair Moore and Opher 
Mansour. I thank my session chairs and audience for the opportunity to receive such good 
feedback on my paper and Daniel Savoy for inviting me to publish a revised version in 
this volume. I also thank everyone who participated in the roundtable Savoy organized at 
Manhattan College, New York City, on January 29, 2016, where I benefited from the lively 
discussion of issues central to our collaborative volume. 
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between trading partners in the thirteenth century far outweighed their dif- 
ferences: among Asian, Arab, and Western forms of capitalism, to use her cat- 
egories and terminology, manufactured goods were dominant, land and water 
pathways were longstanding, recognized currencies were in use, independent 
merchants were powerful, and a labor force was utilized to produce goods for 
foreign trade. The most cataclysmic event to disrupt that network was the 
spread of the plague between 1348 and 1351. The sudden contraction of the 
population had complex economic effects that fragmented the system so that 
many parts of it went into simultaneous decline. Fragmentation and decline 
created fluidity in world conditions, Abu-Lughod argues, that facilitated radi- 
cal transformations, among them the rise of European hegemony.! 

In the international trade economy Abu-Lughod examines, the Middle 
East was the heartland region linking the eastern Mediterranean with the 
Indian Ocean by both sea and land, while Europe at that time was a peripheral 
region.? Abu-Lughod argues that the rapid increase in agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing in northwestern Europe during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies must be attributed, at least in part, to the expansion of its horizons and 
heightened opportunities for trade generated by the Crusades.? An economic 
collapse in the mid-fourteenth century followed the plague which spread from 
Caffa in the Crimea by way of Venetian and Genoese ships, but the establish- 
ment of a trading system spanning the globe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries would not have been possible without the robust international trad- 
ing network that preceded it in the thirteenth century and the network of 
pathways in existence since the second century C.E.* 


1 JanetL. Abu-Lughod, Before European Hegemony: The World System A.D. 1250—1350 (New York, 
1989), citing her sources as Robert Gottfried, The Black Death: Natural and Human Disaster in 
Medieval Europe (New York, 1983); and William Hardy McNeill, Plagues and Peoples (Garden 
City, NJ, 1976). 

2 This trade system was not global in the sense that all parts were evenly articulated with 

one another—a situation which does not exist even today, Abu-Lughod, Before European 
Hegemony, 32, notes—but by the thirteenth century there were subsystems defined by trad- 
ing enclaves within larger circuits of exchange. The Crusades from the end of the eleventh 
century established regular trading exchanges on the preexisting circuits of commerce that 
joined Europe with the Middle East with India and China since the second century CE. 
Abu-Lughod, Before European Hegemony, 45. 
This network included navigation by Arab and Indian ships around Africa centuries before the 
Portuguese "discovered" the same alternate route to Asia that de-centered the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East. Abu-Lughod, Before European Hegemony, 19, citing G. R. Tibbetts, trans. 
and intro., Arab Navigation in the Indian Ocean before the Coming of the Portuguese: The Kitab 
al'fasa'id fi usul al'bahr wa'l-qawa'id of Ahmad B. Majd al'Najdi (London, 1981). 
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The immediate implication for us, seeking to de-limit the global temporally 
in some historically justified fashion, is that if we fail to examine the longer his- 
tory of world trade when Europe was not at the fulcrum of events, Renaissance 
and Early Modernist art historians could fall into the very trap of Eurocentrism 
that de-centering the field by expanding its reach to a global context was in- 
tended to avoid. The methodological implication is that period boundaries 
need to remain porous, more heuristic device than stone wall. Periodization 
is essential to thinking historically, Fredric Jameson once famously argued, be- 
cause without borders marking off points of temporal difference, it would be 
impossible to conceive or express historical change. However, as many self- 
critical historians have also observed, periodization is a template for dividing 
up time and place that is always ideologically loaded.5 

Just to be clear, I do not use the term “global art history” to mean the teach- 
ing of art history around the globe, a project that could proceed using the tax- 
onomies of classification found in current survey textbooks—art history has 
always been multicultural. I prefer the term “world” art history, and use it to 
mean something quite different. We are today witnessing the expansion of 
the discourse of art history to encompass many kinds of cultural artifacts and 
activities. The global turn also inevitably means uniting the world’s cultural 
productions, which have been historically sorted into the separate disciplinary 
and subdisciplinary practices of art history, archaeology, and anthropology. A 
practical problem arises because everything and anything manufactured by 
humans potentially becomes a legitimate object of study. How is this immense 
object domain to be organized in the art history of the future? 

The process of classifying is itself a challenging activity if one wants to tar- 
get the essentializing categories and deterministic assumptions in a status quo 
approach to global art history. While there has been an explosion of interest in 
cross-cultural studies in Early Modern art history, self-critique over the privi- 
leged position of the Renaissance has not been a major factor within the field 
of Renaissance art itself. What Byzantinist Robert Nelson in 1997 called the 
“gerrymandered divisions of art history” has, on the other hand, command- 
ed considerable intellectual attention in other fields that deal with the same 
centuries (and the preceding and following centuries, to bear in mind the po- 
rosity of period designations desirable in a responsibly imagined global art 
history).* Of these, Latin Americanists were among the first to question such 


5 Jennifer Summit and David Wallace, “Rethinking Periodization," The Journal of Medieval and 
Early Modern Studies 37/3 (fall 2007): 447—51, citing Fredric Jameson, A Singular Modernity: 
Essays on the Ontology of the Present (New York, 2002), 29. 

6 Robert Nelson, “The Map of Art History” The Art Bulletin 79/1 (1997): 28-40. 
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categories as “art” “nation,” “culture,” “style, 


to be universally valid by European art historians who established the modern 


period,” and “canon” presumed 


discipline. 

Latin Americanists distinguished themselves methodologically by attempt- 
ing partial recovery of the culturally dispossessed during the early contact peri- 
od and its viceregal aftermath. Treating provisional findings as a valid research 
outcome ran counter to the positivistic epistemology that still rules much of 
art history. The political, historical, and ethical urgency of telling history differ- 
ently, using different sources, rescuing obliterated pasts, exploring difference 
and heterogeneity within those sources, interrogating received categories, de- 
fining new questions for investigation, and so on, certainly infuses new life 
into the humanities and, more importantly, potentially contributes to society 
beyond the academy by resisting notions of fixed truths in favor of understand- 
ing “truth” as something to be negotiated, to be debated, something that re- 
mains relative and particular, rather than fixed and universal—a redemptive 
but also always a provisional project. Truth and its consequences, then, are 
tied to concrete situations and subject positions, including our own as part of 
the same historical continuum (with all its fractures, switchbacks, unexplored 
potentialities, unrecognized privileges) as the subjects we study. The shift to- 
wards relativity and inclusion of new subject positions on level ground moves 
away from questions of fixed identity to a multi-faceted understanding of the 
dynamic processes of identity formation and articulates historical alternatives 
to monolithic ideas of culture.” 

The pressing need, still, is to revise disciplinary practices at an epistemologi- 
cal level. Scholars working at the margins of the European Renaissance such as 
northern, central, and eastern Europe, Latin America, Byzantium, and Islamic 


7 Edward Said's call to address Eurocentric practices is not often discussed by Renaissance art 
historians, even though many scholars are acting on his critique in framing cross-cultural 
studies. Why this reticence to explore the methodological and epistemological implications 
of a de-centered Renaissance? In a widely cited volume recently co-edited by James Elkins 
and Robert Williams, entitled Renaissance Theory (New York, 2008), I was the only one of five 
roundtable participants to advocate, as I had a decade earlier in Reframing the Renaissance: 
Visual Culture in Europe and Latin America 1450-1650 (London, 1995), that Renaissance art 
historians not remain isolated from debates regarding anachronistic and ethnocentric cul- 
tural and aesthetic values that interfere with our ability to understand the complexity of 
artistic interactions during the time identified with the term “Renaissance.” For taking this 
position, Elkins, Renaissance Theory, 193-201, discussed me as an “outlier.” Yet today studies 
of cultural interaction are at the center of many subfields of art history, and the discourse on 
world or global art history pervades our conferences and figures prominently in art-historical 
publications. 
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societies ringing the Mediterranean, some extending far into Asia, have been 
articulating concerns that ought to interest the discipline as a whole. Ata CAA 
session of 1992, I first heard Byzantinists consider critically the modern con- 
struction of Byzantium and its chronological and geographical neighbors as 
the “Orientalist Other”? An understanding of the interrelationship between the 
Renaissance and Byzantium, wrote Anthony Cutler a few years later, requires 
the recognition of our own theoretical attitude towards such accounts, which 
depends on an awareness of the historiographical matrix on which our present 
stance is grounded.? Oleg Grabar is credited with launching a similarly moti- 
vated critique of Islamic Studies in the late 1970s, to which a number of leading 
scholars are currently contributing, notably in a 2012 issue of The Journal of 
Art Historiography that features essays by Avinoam Shalem, Giilru Necipoglu, 
Nasser Rabbat, Finbarr Barry Flood, Sheila Blair and Jonathan Bloom, and sev- 
enteen others.!° The volume edited by Eva Hoffman, entitled Late Antique and 
Medieval Art of the Mediterranean World (2007), resonates strongly with some 
of the most salient epistemological issues for the cross-cultural study of art 
and artifacts, regardless of time period." Among medievalists, as among Early 
Modernists, longstanding sub-disciplinary specializations are one of the main 
obstacles to re-envisioning the field in terms of cultural interaction. Hoffman 
writes that she conceived her volume to promote an integrated study of art 
and culture in the lands surrounding the Mediterranean from the third to 
the thirteenth centuries which are routinely separated, spatially and tempo- 
rally, by traditional subcategories within Medieval art such as Early Christian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, and Islamic—a situation that results in the study of 
these periods, places, and peoples in isolation, and divides antique from medi- 
eval; East from West; Christian, Jewish and Muslim; and so on. These inherited 


8 Chaired by Annabel Wharton, “The Byzantine and Islamic Other: Orientalism in Art 
History,” College Art Association Annual Conference, Chicago, February 1992. The speak- 
ers, in addition to Wharton, were Robert Nelson, Alice Taylor, Barbara Zeitler, and discus- 
sant Rifa'at Ali Abou-El-Haj. 

9 Anthony Cutler, “The Pathos of Distance: Byzantium in the Gaze of Renaissance Europe,” 
in Reframing the Renaissance, ed. Claire Farago, 24. 

10 The Journal of Art Historiography 6 (June 2012). Moya Carey and Margaret S. Graves co- 
authored the introduction, “The Location of Islamic Art History,” 1-15. The essay co-au- 
thored by Shaeila S. Blair and Jonathan M. Bloom, “The Mirage of Islamic Art: Reflections 
on the Study of an Unwieldy Field,” was originally published in The Art Bulletin 85/1 
(2003): 152-84. 

11 See especially Eva Hoffman, “Introduction: Remapping the Art of the Mediterranean,” in 
Late Antique and Medieval Art of the Mediterranean World, ed. Eva Hoffman (Malden, MA, 
2007), 1-8. 
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categories are founded on hierarchies of knowledge whose rationales are far 
from transparent or obvious, writes Hoffman, who organized her anthology 
as a series of linked, conceptual categories rather than chronologically or by 
medium, culture, patronage, or any other traditional category. In her own 
words, this presents a strategy for remapping the art of the Mediterranean that 
opens up political, religious, and stylistic boundaries for sake of a more holistic 
understanding.” 

Ihave drawn up a list of desiderata from published self-critiques of Byzantine, 
Islamic, and Latin American art, as well as Mediterranean Studies, which is not 
intended as a comprehensive literature review, but to provide a fair idea of what 
is sought after by leading scholars who specialize in the art and material culture 
of the European Renaissance’s Others. A short, widely shared list of things to 
avoid or, better, eliminate altogether: 


1 The use of binaries, and principally East and West, center and periphery, 
and art versus artifact.!3 The evidence for the Mediterranean region and 
elsewhere overwhelmingly indicates that there were many interwoven 
centers and varied peripheries operating in porous networks of trade. 
Seen cross-culturally, the margin often takes the leading role, as in the 
case of Norman Sicily’s important role in distributing Fatimid styles of 
artistic production. 

2. The monolithic treatment of Byzantium and Islam, which is an effect of 
the Eurocentric binary of Us and Others.^ The problem of imagining 


12 Hoffman, “Introduction,” in Art of the Mediterranean, 1. 

13 Instead of occluding the entangled histories of colonialism, capitalism, and the canon 
that such unequal binaries promote, objects could be turned into object lessons to illus- 
trate social relations, Finbarr Barry Flood writes, “From Prophet to Postmodernism? New 
World Orders and the End of Islamic Art,’ Making Art History: A Changing Discipline and 
its Institutions, ed. Elizabeth Mansfield (London, 2007), 31-53, reprinted in The Journal of 
Art Historiography (June 2012). Flood, 44, emphasizes that it is essential to explore the 
ways in which these imbrications are manifest in the practices of collecting and represen- 
tation through which the field of Islamic studies was initially constituted. 

14 In 1978, nearly 40 years ago, Oleg Grabar identified the need to encompass the entire 
cultural breadth of Muslim societies, rather than restricting the field of study to religious 
contexts. It is pure fiction to speak about Islam using one sole, monolithic and global 
term, argues Arnold Hottlinger in Die Lander des Islam: Geschichte, Traditionen, und der 
Einbruch der Moderne (Zurich, 2008), cited by Avinoam Shalem, “What do we mean when 
we say ‘Islamic art’? A plea for a critical rewriting of the history of the arts of Islam,’ The 
Journal of Art Historiography 6 (June 2012): 1, who locates this argument in debates on 
the question of Orientalism following the death of Edward Said in 2003. Consider Qatar 
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monolithic identities is compounded by the compression of both Islamic 
and Byzantine arts to a specific span of time that harmonizes with what 
Avinoam Shalem calls the “grand history of Western artistic evolution.” 
What does not fit the paradigm, such as the later history of Mughal and 
Ottoman artistic production, is ignored. Conversely, what aids the nar- 
rative for the age of the Renaissance, such as Umyyad art, is regarded as 
a branch of Classical art—but one that illustrates the degeneration of 
ancient aesthetics. The purported “unity,” religiosity, and timelessness of 
Islamic art are a widely discussed case in point. 

Hegelian universalist history that casts Europe as the culmination and 
Asia as the beginning of a linear trajectory. It seems almost impossible 
to avoid this teleological narrative in universal survey texts, as Robert 
Nelson demonstrated in the 1997 article already cited, entitled “The Map 
of Art History,’ as Carol Duncan and Allan Wallach had earlier exposed 
hierarchies of viewing embedded in the layout of art museums, and 
as Gúlru Necipoglu has recently discussed at greatest length regarding 
Islamic survey texts.!6 

Hierarchies of genre based on modern European categories that are 
invalid in the context of the arts of Islam and many other cultural con- 
figurations. The label “minor arts" treats what are sometimes dominant 
art forms such as textiles, metal, glass, and ceramic objects as marginal.!” 


painting of the 1860s, or art produced in many places around the world characterized not 
on its own terms but as incompetent copies of second-rate European prints and engrav- 
ings. One of the most harmful, Eurocentric projections is the myth of the unity of Islamic 
art, a monolithic projection of Islam that has been used by Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike. Similar critiques can be made about other heterogeneous and diverse cultural for- 
mations that have been subsumed under monolithic constructs. 

Shalem, “Islamic Art,” 5. 

Robert Nelson, “The Map of Art History” especially 38. Gúlru Necipoglu, “The Concept of 
Islamic Art: Inherited Discourses and New Approaches The Journal of Art Historiography 
6 (June 2012): 1-26, reprinted from Islamic Art and the Museum, ed. Georges Khalil et al. 
(London, 2012), based on papers presented in 2008 and 2010, as cited in her essay. There 
is no opportunity in this brief paper to engage with her detailed arguments advocating 
periodization, but the sequencing of objects and their historical contextualization within 
a subdisciplinary formation, porously envisioned, is not the focus of my own argument 
on how to connect such formations without imposing a universal or master narrative 
on world culture. Necipoglu is concerned with mapping Islamic studies, not the broad- 
er issue of art history as a discipline, and she does not take issue with Renaissance or 
Western art per se. 

European biases extend to the type of image or decoration: inscriptions were incised and 
carved into diverse objects and incorporated into architecture in ways comparable to 
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The fault is in the application of criteria that are largely irrelevant to the 
objects under scrutiny.!$ It is often difficult to distinguish the point of ori- 
gin of manufactured things such as textiles woven in the Mediterranean 
because our terms of classification are irrelevant. Norman Sicily is a fore- 
most example of the complex, multi-cultural, poly-linguistic places that 
once operated: Christian, Jewish, and Islamic workers were employed 
in the same workshops that shared a common repertoire of motifs and 
techniques. Longstanding contact produced family resemblances and a 
kind of “visual literacy” among its different constituencies. 


In short, the signifying properties of any work of human artifice require ac- 
knowledgement of the way meaning is determined at the points of produc- 
tion and reception, whereas conventional classifications assume a single place, 
time, and culture of origin are universally valid and mutually exclusive catego- 
ries. In summarizing a wide range of critiques by subdisciplines traditionally 
at the margins of European art history, I have identified four main structures to 
avoid: binaries, monolithic cultural constructs, teleological narratives of world 
cultural history, and hierarchies of genre—neither surprising nor an endless 
list of changes required for a responsible world history of art of the future. 

I would now like to touch upon the positive, productive, ethical choices to 
be made if the methodological implications of writing a global history of art 
are to be taken to heart. My own interest in world art history initially sprang 
from disenchantment with existing approaches, which in principle hold such 
promise for the future of art-historical studies. This is not to imply that all the 


images: that is, what we call iconography was not limited to the meanings of images, as 
Irene Bierman, Writing Signs: Fatimid Public Art (Berkeley, 1998), has argued the case for 
calligraphy, but encompassed material aspects of artifacts such as substance, color, and 
shape. What holds for Islamic objects and architecture also holds for Inka stonework; see 
for example: Carolyn Dean, A Culture of Stone: Inka Perspectives on Rock (Durham, 2010); 
and Tom Cummins and Bruce Mannheim, “Editorial: The River Around Us, The Stream 
Within Us: The Traces of the Sun and Inka Kinetics,” Res: Anthropology and Aesthetics 
59/60 (Spring/Autumn 2011): 5-21. 

18 Which leads to the exaltation of questions of minor significance over those of central 
importance, writes Cutler, “The Pathos of Distance,” 34. For example, conventions used by 
Byzantine writers to describe objects as “classical” “lifelike,” or “naturalistic” have misled 
art historians to think that the Renaissance European understanding of terms derived 
from ancient art criticism is valid in this Greek Orthodox context. Similarities between 
icons of very different dates, Cutler writes, 35, should be seen as the “embodiment ofa 
sort of intertextuality” as reference to an exemplary ideal at odds with European expecta- 
tions of innovation and originality. 
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contributions to such a rethinking of disciplinary practices are wrongheaded— 
far from it, yet the schemes for a “world art history” currently on offer fall short 
in many ways. Many presuppose their subject of study, assuming that the cat- 
egory art requires no historical framing. Other versions of global art history 
are entirely presentist in orientation, thus avoiding the problems of narrating 
history altogether. Some still depend on monolithic constructs such as periods, 
styles, continents, or modern nation-states while ignoring the actual historical 
circumstances, which gave rise to labels and configurations that have been the 
subject of extensive critique for decades. 

On the positive side of desiderata voiced in recent assessments of Latin 
American, Byzantine, Islamic, and Mediterranean art that I consulted to write 
this paper are the following: include Edward Said as compulsory reading; en- 
compass cultural breadth; treat signifying systems broadly because not all art 
is representational; develop knowledge of visual theories in Islam and else- 
where beyond Europe; focus on active reception and circulation throughout 
the history of the object and without bias against reproductive technologies 
and certain materials; consider contact zones with respect to the processes of 
coloniality and capitalism; concentrate on the function of art, not its form in 
isolation from social relations; and, last but not least, the categories with which 
I began—periodization and subdisciplinary categories: treat all boundary con- 
ditions as porous and double-sided, strategically invested rather than natural 
or inevitable constructs. 

Many people have signaled the importance of revising the discipline of 
art history at the introductory level, where the untenable narratives and no- 
menclatures inherited from nineteenth-century European art historians are 
continuously replicated.!? What is the most urgent knowledge to impart to stu- 
dents about the nature and history of art and visual and material culture? The 
introductory course to the discipline holds the key both to opening up the field 
of art history and to educating a broader public to think critically about visual 
and material culture.?% Some art history departments have invested great effort 


19 Whenever a student attends an introductory class, reads a survey book, follows a pre- 
scribed curriculum; or whenever a faculty member retires and a replacement position 
is created, whenever members convene at conference or publish in conference journals, 
or even where we look for books on library shelves, or walk through the symbolically 
charged spaces of museums, these narratives and nomenclatures are replicated: Nelson, 
"The Map of Art History," 28. 

20 Among the most prominent contributions to “world art studies" are Hans Belting, Bild- 
Anthropologie: Entwürfe für eine Bildwissenschaft (Munich, 2001), an ahistorical project 
that investigates all made artifacts as combinations of the three elemental terms image, 
body, and medium; David Summers, Real Spaces: World Art History and the Rise of Western 
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in regenerating the overarching survey, while others such as the University 
of California at Los Angeles have eliminated it, so that students immediately 
enter subdisciplinary formations in their coursework. The problem with this 
approach is that students come with preconceived ideas about what art is that 
are never addressed and they leave without a sense of the history of the disci- 
pline that has supplied the categories of their thinking about material cultural 
production, hence without a basis for questioning outside the subdisciplinary 
formations to which they are attracted. 

One fundamental problem with most attempts to re-think the discipline 
from a global perspective is that the organization of cultural production by 
nation-states, continents, religions, period styles, and other such monolithic 
entities, is part of the same historical process as the objects of art-historical 
study: such categories cannot serve as premises because they require historical 
explanation just as much as the “art” that is the primary object of study. The 
idea of “art” is itself a modern and initially a European concept that evolved 
over several centuries, therefore also in need of historical explication. Our in- 
herited monocultural and oppositional categories, like the historical idea of 
art itself, need to be unpacked—they are bound up with the matrices of impe- 
rialism and colonialism and embroiled in the neo-colonialism that thrives in 
today's world of transnational corporate capitalism. 

An introductory course of study adequate to these challenges should pro- 
vide intercultural and pluralistic perspectives on a wide spectrum of human 
artistic activity ranging from visual culture to “high art” Such a course might 
approach art through the double lens of studies of particular works of art and 
their contexts of use, on one hand, and, on the other hand, general concep- 
tual issues such as the ways in which art has been defined historically and in- 
stitutionally, and the emergence of modern collecting practices and modern 


Modernism (London, 2003), a structuralist remapping of art history that provides a “post- 
formal partly Euclidean, vocabulary for describing all works of art for the purpose of 
facilitating a more intercultural history of the “spatial arts”; John Onians, Neuroarthistory: 
From Aristotle and Pliny to Baxandall and Zeki (New Haven and London, 2007), which 
looks to neurobiological processes combined with environmental factors to account 
for different visual preferences; James Elkins, ed., Is Art History Global? (New York and 
London, 2007), a series of essays and statements in response to a roundtable discussion 
held in Cork, Ireland, with over thirty contributors around the world assessing the current 
configurations of art history in a variety of institutions; and Kitty Zijlmans and Wilfried 
Van Damme, ed., World Art Studies: Exploring Concepts and Approaches (Amsterdam, 
2008), a wide-ranging collection of essays by seventeen contributors described by the edi- 
tors as sharing the premise that art is a panhuman phenomenon, in order to re-evaluate 
art history in today’s postcolonial era. 
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museums. Such a course of study must also examine issues of surveillance and 
power by looking at “visuality” or the entire “visual field,” that is, ways of exert- 
ing institutional, social, and political control that extend the province of see- 
ing far beyond images. And there is a need to probe further, asking whether the 
contemporary category “visuality” can avoid falling into the Eurocentric trap 
as long as the signifiers “art” and “the visual" remain intact. To understand the 
institutional framework of art and visual culture, it is also essential to consider 
how our current forms of entertainment and aesthetic pleasure simultane- 
ously sustain certain values and exclude others. Conventional histories of art, 
especially at the introductory level, often turn a blind eye to such processes. 

No survey model is adequate to the task. Two fundamental obstacles to re- 
shaping art history have been dependence on a canon of monuments and ad- 
herence to a single linear chronology of historical events, invariably keyed to 
Europe. The history of the terms and categories used to define and describe 
“works of art" form a fundamental and essential part of any legitimate art-his- 
torical investigation. They are a crucial aspect of the pedagogy that introduces 
students to the discourse on art. However, when a single image, object, or activ- 
ity means different things to different segments of a heterogeneous audience, 
new methods of analysis and different horizons of interpretation are required 
to understand the complex interactions involved. 

An introduction to the history of art construed as world culture would be 
more effectively organized first in terms of critical issues and secondly, accord- 
ing to the large-scale regional trading networks that historically developed on 
our planet and began merging before, during, and after the initial era of global 
contact. Two of the oldest, the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean trading 
networks that were the primary focus of Janet Abu-Lughod's study, have gen- 
erated an extensive body of scholarship. Two other candidates are the Pacific 
and the Atlantic worlds, which operate quite differently. The Atlantic Ocean 
network was of course established only with the sixteenth-century expansion 
of European power, while the vast area defined by the Pacific Rim involves re- 
gional migration patterns of great antiquity. Organizing world culture studies 
topographically into distinct regional trading networks can avoid the problem 
of conceiving of the world as a mosaic of discreet entities as long as the land 
routes connecting the maritime networks are also part of the spatio-tempo- 
ral framework focused on cultural exchange within but also between more 
and less tightly organized maritime regions of various scales. The ecological 
model of regional "connectivity" developed by Peregrine Horden and Nicholas 
Purcell in their account of the Mediterranean (The Corrupting Sea, 2000) pro- 
vides a useful model that moves away from questions of fixed identity to a 
multi-faceted understanding of the dynamic processes of identity formation, 
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articulating historical alternatives to monolithic ideas of culture. The stabil- 
ity of regions in this view is sustained by systems of local exchange based on 
shared environmental, biological, and anthropological factors that maintain a 
delicate balance between separation and connection. 

A “pluritope” model of interchange, to cite Islamicist Eva Hoffman, involves 
more complex notions of causality because it proceeds in many directions, con- 
tinuously changing and connecting objects with makers and users in dynamic 
networks extending over vast areas of space and time.?! There is no opportu- 
nity in this short paper to outline a syllabus, and that is not my intention here. 
I only want to suggest, as a provocation for further discussion, that organizing 
the history of art and material culture into historical spatial networks leads 
to an entirely different, documented history focused on cultural interaction 
that does not rely on anachronistic concepts such as modern nation-states, 
continents, cardinal directions, religions, period styles, and other monolithic 
entities to organize the material. Regional trading routes, which are always 
porous and open-ended rather than bound entities, historically enabled the 
production and circulation of raw materials, manufactured goods, and most 
importantly ideas in complex ways that today force us to rethink culture, “art- 
works,” and the purpose of history itself. Coastal regions, islands, and other 
geographical features defined important points of exchange in maritime and 
inland routes of trade very differently from modern conceptions of culture 
configured in terms of land masses. In fact, dividing the world’s culture by con- 
tinents postdates the moment of initial global contact and is another initially 
European idea in need of critical study.?? This approach is also useful because 
it connects local perspectives with regional and ultimately global systems of 
production and exchange. It encourages thinking about cultural production 
in terms of scale—it is a capacious, fractal model that admits many different 
approaches and methodologies. 

Three years ago, six teaching assistants, numerous guest lecturers, and I in- 
troduced the discipline of art history to 400 first-year university students at 
my home institution, the University of Colorado Boulder, using the approach 
sketched in this paper, without relying on a textbook or standardized testing— 
and the experiment continued for three years with other instructors who inher- 
ited the course materials and contributed new lecture materials to the shared 


21 Eva R. Hoffman, “Pathways of Portability: Islamic and Christian Interchange from the 
Tenth to the Twelfth Century,’ Art History 24/1 (February 2001): 17-50. 

22 See Martin W. Lewis and Karen E. Wigen, The Myth of Continents: A Critique of 
Metageography (Berkeley, 1997), which includes an excellent historical critique of shift- 
ing ideas of East and West. 
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archive for future iterations of the course.?3 In my own version of the course, 
the first semester was devoted to critical issues without relying on chronologi- 
cal development or a canon of monuments, while the second focused on the 
history of trading networks, beginning with two of the oldest maritime trad- 
ing regions, the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, joined by the Pacific 
and the Atlantic worlds, which operate quite differently. The Atlantic Ocean 
network was of course established only with the sixteenth-century expansion 
of European power, while the vast area defined by the Pacific Rim involves re- 
gional migration patterns of great antiquity. This organization of world culture 
into a spatio-temporal structure positioned land routes as connections be- 
tween maritime networks. The course narrative focused on cultural exchange 
within and also between more and less tightly organized trading regions of 
various scales, using the rubric of stationary and mobile objects and peoples 
envisioned throughout the course as a dialectical play of place and displace- 
ment. In this manner, the course introduced first-year students to cutting edge 
research and disciplinary critique while remaining focused on the art and ma- 
terial culture. 

A synthetic account of world culture that foregrounds cultural interaction 
depends on accumulating many individual case studies for comparison in 
order to build a larger picture. Adopting a collaborative approach to research 
as well as pedagogy could greatly enhance the speed and quality of research 
outcomes, while integrating the efforts of local scholars and regional stud- 
ies into an international network of scholarly exchange. A collaborative ap- 
proach, pursued at the level of sharing data as well as unpublished research, 
is increasingly used in the sciences when it comes to subjects like biodiversity 
and climate change that are highly time-sensitive. Ensuring the future of the 
humanities is likewise, though for different reasons, an urgent matter. The poet 
Eleni Sikelianos succinctly articulated the ethical responsibility that every his- 
torian faces, as follows: "The question is how to interrogate the remains.”2* Her 
case at hand was intellectual and literary life in contemporary Cambodia and 
Vietnam, where writers manage through a system of censorship and suppres- 
sion of archive and memory. Whether or not the system of handing on knowl- 
edge has been severely crippled by events too catastrophic to comprehend, the 


23 Unfortunately, the experiment was discontinued after three years by a faction of the 
faculty who favored a traditional western European art survey model. Our foundational 
course remains a work in progress. 

24 Eleni Sikelianos, “The Question is How to Interrogate the Remains,” in Cross Worlds: 
Transcultural Poetics, an Anthology, ed. Anne Waldman and Laura Wright (Minneapolis, 


2014), 319-20. 
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relation between archive and vision always demands imagination. Imagination, 
Sikelianos observes, “inserts itself and expands the real.” 
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Epilogue: Roundtable 


Convened by Daniel Savoy 


This discussion was held on January 29, 2016, at Manhattan College.! Because 
the volume focuses on the state of the global discourse on early modern 
European art, it was decided to end the text with a wide-ranging conversation 
in which the contributors could elaborate on the arguments they made in the 
chapters as well as identify areas where more work remains to be done. As 
we will see, the conversation mainly revolved around the limitations of the 
field’s epistemological, institutional, and capitalist structures, and on propos- 
als for sidestepping or reforming those deeply entrenched modes of practice. 
Following the discussion, I offer some closing remarks that connect the con- 
tributors’ comments to their arguments in the chapters and explain what I be- 
lieve, in the end, is the most significant contribution of this project. 


Daniel Savoy: As opposed to the standard, single-authored conclusion, I 
thought it might be more productive, not to mention more stimulating for the 
reader, to end the volume with a group discussion. In this way we can give 
the reader a better sense of how our arguments and contributions dovetail or 
conflict with each other. Moreover, by thinking collaboratively rather than in- 
dividually, we might be more likely to touch on some of the more pressing 
issues concerning the global discourse on early modern European art. In the 
essays, some of the strongest connective threads were issues of Eurocentrism, 
translatability and commensurability, the pressures of the market, and how 
the global turn is or is not reshaping the canon. That said, feel free to start the 
conversation as you wish. 


Stephanie Leitch: As a scholar of print, I am glad to finally have a forum in 
which I can discuss the kinds of transmissions that go on in this medium, which 
I often think of as the poster child of the cosmopolitan Renaissance because 
printmaking does not fit into any of the standard categories. The networks that 


1 Ithank my student assistants, Leony Anne McKeown and Kelsey Quartulli, for their help at 
this event. Six of the eleven contributors were present for the discussion, while the others 
were unable to attend due to prior commitments. 
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come out of the circulation of prints, the knowledge that circulates as a result 
of their spread, is knowledge that is necessarily non-nationalistic and global in 
nature. I breathe a sigh of relief when I can deal with that, because prints and 
printed books take on a geographic content that is global in nature. 


Savoy: I think of this quality of prints in terms of reception as well as produc- 
tion. When printmakers were envisioning their audiences, they were thinking 
beyond modern nationalistic boundaries. 


Leitch: Yes, in many cases they were thinking about international audiences, 
and in my essay I observe the printing activity that is happening in trade en- 
trepóts, for example, where a healthy print trade developed around and was 
deliberately intended for global audiences to the point where publishers were 
saying, “this work is in Spanish, but I also publish in Latin and German and 
Welsh” 


Elizabeth Horodowich: This is making me think about a conversation I had 
recently with a colleague about what is global history, because I do not knowif 
we would call exchanges between say England and France global. I think it is an 
interesting question where you draw the line. It seems like the global involves 
exchanges between more relatively distant parts of the world. To me, lam a 
little unclear when it is global and when it is local cross-cultural exchange. 


Lia Markey: And what does the term transnational mean in regards to that 
issue? The other question I have is what is the difference between global and 
globalism? I feel like globalism is being dealt with maybe more in History than 
in Art History. But I am not clear exactly what the distinction is. 


Jessica Keating: As I was writing my essay for the volume, I kept thinking that 
the global in early modern studies or the Renaissance always comes to being 
around ideas of exchange and contact, and that we cannot imagine writing a 
global Art History without them. We could never imagine writing a parallel, 
comparative history of two things, for example. 


Markey: I think comparative could also be global. 
Keating: I think so, too, but it seems like the trend is toward movement, ex- 


change, contact, intermixing, and hybridity, while the comparative approach 
is something that for whatever reason has fallen out of use. 
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Horodowich: This is interesting, because The Journal of Global History started 
in 2006 and one of the first articles in that issue said that there are two ways 
of doing global history, one being the cross cultural model and the other the 
comparative. I have the impression that the cross-cultural, movement model 
is more common, because one individual may not need to know two language 
sets so readily to do it, whereas to do the comparative model, at least for me, 
you need another person who knows China and Chinese, for example. 


Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann: As far as specialties are concerned, I think we 
have to be very careful. As you probably all agree, the humanities are under 
siege everywhere. Half the positions are reduced in Art History particularly, 
and having someone who can do a variety of things may have a negative aspect 
in that you get two for one, or three for one. But, as far as what you are say- 
ing is concerned, I think that there are increasing possibilities in the future. 
That is, as Art History grows in other places, there are going to be more voices 
heard. And I do not think that that is utopian, because I have been experienc- 
ing it regularly. We have had a bunch of Chinese students who are capable of 
Western languages and obviously know their own, too, and I have had queries 
from Iran, so now with the opening that I hope that will occur in Iran there 
may be things there. So what you are describing may be possible in the future. I 
was teaching a seminar this year and we had multilingual people from all over, 
so again it may be possible. As for the comparative versus the other, I would 
not give up too quickly. I am not interested so much in the comparative aspect 
personally, but I take it as being pursued to a certain extent. What we have not 
mentioned is the difference between global and world history. World history 
certainly is pursued on the comparative basis as well as the global, and there is 
also a comparative approach even within that. 


Leitch: Tom, so the main problem you have with comparativism is that it sets 
up a hierarchy, correct? That it still preserves a hierarchy because if you need 
to have point A, you have to connect it to point B. Is that the problem, and it 
necessarily forces us into reductive readings of exchange amongst cultures? 


Kaufmann: Well, I just am more interested personally in the connections. The 
parallels are certainly there, but when you start pushing the parallels, you may 
actually find roots for them in the connections. 


Leitch: I was trying to find a way to talk about exactly the type of thing that 
Walter Mignolo is staging in his crossing gazes essay, where he is looking at 
the production of Guaman Poma's manuscript in light of the circulation of de 
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Bry volumes.? He is not in any means comparing them, nor is he saying that 
Guaman Poma would have had access to that. But the upshot is that the man- 
uscript of Guaman Poma has elements that look like they are dragged from 
printed conventions, like topography, mapping, and iconography that belong 
to cartography, indicating that they circulated in a similar ambient. So I would 
not say that he is comparing them, but connecting them in some kind of way. 


Kaufmann: I think that there is so much more empirical material that can be 
brought to bear and that needs to be discovered from all over, in the Americas, 
India, China, Japan, not to mention Southeast Asia, to the extent that things 
exist, where archives have not been studied. So there is lots of material all over 
and there are people who are capable of doing this. 


Claire Farago: I am very intrigued by the way that we just immediately jumped 
to questions of taxonomy, knowing that there is no one in charge. Who is the 
“we” that is going to define globalism? And who is the “we” that thinks we have 
to sort things into two basic categories, into a dichotomy of comparative or in- 
teraction. And who is the “we” that is going to maintain these huge megalithic 
constructs of continents and vast cultures. As in the wonderful book, The Myth 
of Continents, the idea of the West, the idea of continents, is a product of the 
early modern period.? So if we are looking at this period, by whatever name we 
choose to call it or not call it, then these are the processes that we need to look 
at, along with the objects that are our primary focus of study, if they are our 
primary focus of study. So, I would hold off on putting myself in a position of 
decreeing what the proper definition of global is. I am very much against the 
fatalist idea that we just have to export our Western textbooks and formations 
of Art History so that everybody on the globe can either practice Eurocentrism 
or come up with their anti-Eurocentrism.* Part of the problem is really the 
pedagogy of our field. If you are instituting studies of cultural interaction, what 
would be other ways of doing that besides a survey of canons and monuments 
and divisions of things into chronologies? This is the kind of question that I 
have been thinking about for a long time, when it comes to how to define a 
global approach. I prefer actually a world approach, because it brings up the 


2 Walter Mignolo, "Crossing Gazes and the Silence of the Indians’: Theodor de Bry and Guaman 
Poma de Ayala,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 41 (2011): 173-223. 

3 Martin W. Lewis and Káren Wigen, The Myth of Continents: A Critique in Metageography 
(Berkeley, CA, 1997). 

4 On this point, see also James Elkins, "The Art Seminar 3,” in Is Art History Global?, ed. James 
Elkins (New York, 2007). 
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idea of cultural heritage, whereas globalism is not only a geographic term, but 
it is also a term that is so much used for economic globalization. What I feel 
committed to as an historian is an understanding of how that works; a critique 
of capitalism, not an imitation of capitalism, knowing that I am liable to imi- 
tate it because of all the structures that I have at my disposal. 


Kaufmann: I agree with you about the world [approach] and the critique of 
how these ideas are formed. I think that the challenge, of course, is practically 
how one forms this and who the audience is going to be. That is to say, what to 
do about practical matters like getting your book published, and getting your 
class approved, and getting students to take the class, and getting an academic 
position. So, we can do this now, you can do this now, because we have a cer- 
tain amount of luxury to do this kind of thing. 


Farago: I think that these pressures that you bring up have been subjects 
of discussion for a long time. Sam Weber has written very eloquently about 
institutions and how the downsizing of the humanities plays into a phobia 
to change our fields, so in the future if we do not change, we will not find 
students.* The pressures of the job market that are encouraging you to inves- 
tigate different approaches and a broader reach than your own comfort zone 
and training are actually helping things. What you were saying before could be 
expanded greatly, but we can be responsible for our own demise if we do not 
change with the times. And if we do not do it critically, then the accountants 
running our universities will tell us how to do it uncritically. I was a visiting re- 
search professor at The University of Melbourne a few years ago and they have, 
in the British Commonwealth system, a three-year undergraduate program. 
So, number one it is not as much time, and number two they reduced the Art 
History curriculum for undergraduates to one course. So you can just have one 
adjunct instructor following textbooks and then there is no field at all. There 
is no research going on at all, and this is at a major research university. These 
pressures, which are certainly very real, mean that we really need to be active 
in the critique, and I think critiquing the inherited categories that we have, like 
periodization and continents and massive, hegemonic cultural formations, 
should be right at the forefront of what we are doing. 


Kaufmann: I agree, but how do we achieve organization and intelligibility? 
As far as the question of world heritage is concerned, I agree with you about 


that, too. It is curious that Western Art History, or whatever we want to call it, 


5 See, for example, Sam Weber, Institution and Interpretation, 2nd ed. (Stanford, CA, 2001). 
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is replicating itself or is being replicated in various places. There are people in 
the biggest country in the world, China, who want to have Art History depart- 
ments defined not by what they did over a thousand years, but according to the 
way it was done in Germany and Austria and the United States. 


Farago: Exactly! I was speaking with somebody from China who was looking at 
a translation of Wölfflin. I wonder what Wölfflin sounds like in Chinese, speak- 
ing of Western ideas that are imposed somewhere else.® One essay that I have 
read lately is about the systematicity of Wolfflin and the possibility of recuper- 
ating a much more interesting and viable Wólfflin than the one that calls for 
race and Art History to be combined, although those two things are together. 
To teach students these organizational issues is paramount. We need other 
ways to organize the discipline. Hiring and teaching people different things is 
definitely an important part of that, but why do we need to have survey texts? 
Why do we need to have a canonical approach? Why do students need to know 
the information that they are memorizing? Where did that model come from? 
I have redone our own Art History program, not that my colleagues are all on 
board with that, in a way that does not define the world in terms of canons 
and places, but in terms of trading networks like this volume you [Tom] just 
published. The first part of the course is all organized in terms of critical issues. 
The whole first whole semester is about the history of Art History, the history 
of museums, the history of the idea of art. You can do a very quick fix to exist- 
ing classification schemes by just historicizing. Where did they come from? We 
cannot let these concepts go, because they are archives, they are very heavy 
with data, but I think a critical approach is what we need to be teaching our 
students, although here I am probably speaking to the choir. 


Kaufmann: The question is what do people come to us with? What are the 
expectations? 


Leitch: I am currently teaching a survey, and I asked my students, “What is 
the Renaissance?” The response was “Michelangelo, Leonardo, and Rapunzel.” 
They know there is a triumvirate, but there is little content that is still held by 
those categories, so maybe that will be the cost of loosening those expectations. 


Farago: They come in with these expectations because they have been to 
Disneyland and other museums that are holding high-end commodities. So 


it is a gradual process of working in the ruins of this classificatory system. My 


6 On the exportation of Wölfflin, see also Elkins, “The Art Seminar 3,’ 127. 
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daughter, who is not particularly interested in politics at all, after her first year 
at the women's college Scripps, in the Claremont colleges, told me that they 
asked, “Well, how was your freshman year?” and she said, “Well that is a sex- 
ist construct. I am a first-year student, not a freshman.” So her gender studies 
class brought her up to speed in a matter of weeks! I was so impressed. A tiny 
example of what I was faced with instantly. 


Keating: I agree with you and everything you have just said about trying to 
explode our pedagogical model and to piece it back together into something 
that looks like a globe, perhaps. But one of the things that you find, as Lia men- 
tions in her piece for this volume and as I can attest to as someone who has just 
recently come off the market, is a lot of places saying, “we want someone who 
knows global.” Then, you go give job talks at those places and then they hire 
someone who does ... Titian. 


Farago: I have had that experience, too. 


Markey: My question is how are we going to start this revolution? Because it 
is not time. From my questionnaire, from what I am witnessing, there is no 
change really happening. The canon is still very much alive and strong. So, 
while I agree that this needs to change, it is not happening. 


Farago: Well let's start changing it. 


Markey: The problem is also with marketing, which is something that I keep 
running into in studying these issues. The Renaissance still sells. The idea is 
that the Renaissance has to be in the title of a course, the title of a book, and 
so on. 


Farago: In my edited volume, Reframing the Renaissance, the only place 
“Renaissance” occurs is in the title, so it is not that hard to counteract those 
expectations while also meeting market trends.” The decision to have 
“Renaissance” in the title was made by Yale Press. The book was originally 
called Cultural Migrations, but that would not sell as well as Reframing the 
Renaissance. After the title, though, it does not occur inside the book, except to 
talk about the history of the category of the Renaissance. So, it is not so hard. 


7 Claire Farago, Reframing the Renaissance: Visual Culture in Europe and Latin America, 1450— 
1650 (New Haven and London, 1995). 
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Kaufmann: I am pleased to be here with so many people who are doing this 
early modern, Renaissance period, or whatever we want to call it, because 1 
think the other thing that we can all recognize is a shift in interest. The shift 
has been largely to the contemporary, largely to post cubism. The 20th cen- 
tury, sort of. But 1965 really is where Art History now begins. Maybe 80% of 
students are interested in this, and in classes the enrollments are down for 
everything generally in Art History and they are down for anything old. There 
has been some shift to the non-European west. We have three people doing 
African American in our department, but even their enrollments are not great 
unless you are talking about Apartheid in art or something like that, and even 
that is going to be a small class, because even surveys of African Art or African 
American Art are small. So that is another thing to face. Therefore, the idea 
that the Renaissance is marketable, yes, I think that with the general public, 
yes, and that is the reason Michelangelo and Leonardo sell. So it is a matter of 
positioning in what one is going to do with this area independent of everything 
else in this situation. 


Leitch: I am assuming that the student who called Raphael Rapunzel did not 
have any idea what stood behind that signifier, right? That is where I think the 
situation is perhaps hopeful, in that you do not even have to mention Raphael 
because the students are still calling him by the Ninja Turtle names. Perhaps 
that is my opportunity to subversively introduce new material. And I dare say 
that all of us who are teaching a class with “Renaissance” in the title tell the 
students that from henceforth it is Early Modern and here is why. 


Kaufmann: I think the same thing appears across the board. I do not know if 
you all experience this, too. That is to say, that the Africanists and the people in 
East Asian art, Indian art, are mostly contemporary. Given the massive amount 
of material to be concerned with in South Asia, just to use a general term for 
the Indian subcontinent, there are so few people that are actually talking about 
this in earlier periods in this country or in England, although there are so many 
monuments and so many things you could talk about. 


Farago: I agree with that point on the status of history. We just opened a 
new College of Media Information and Technology and nobody wants any 
history. They do not want anything that has already happened. I mean it is 
okay that they are reinventing the wheel because they do not understand 
that there is a wheel. So, yes, it is just amazing to me, the lack of interest in 
history in our world. 
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Leitch: I have been teaching a class on the history of printmaking, which has 
been in the Registrar as the “History of Graphics” for many, many years. But lam 
not going to change the title of the class, because people go in there under false 
pretenses, thinking that they are going to learn something about graphic design. 
But then I say, “Ah, but you will” although that is not the focus of the class. 


Savoy: I am reminded of Pepe Karmel's essay in the 2012 anthology, The Crisis 
of Art History. He was commenting on the move towards contemporary in 
his own department at NYU, which included everything post Feminism, and 
one of his proposals was to have departments and institutions match the dol- 
lars going to the contemporary field with contributions to pre-contemporary 
fields.? 


Farago: I had that idea when I was a brand new assistant professor at the 
University of Colorado. We have a huge amount of federal funding for the sci- 
ences, which is where the university's research status lies. And so, as a first-year 
assistant professor, I said, "Why don't we just earmark two or three percent of 
all those incoming dollars for the humanities? We are already taking forty per- 
cent of those grants for operating expenses.” It would hugely increase the bud- 
get for grants, research, technology improvement, and teaching. I think that 
in some states there is actually some kind of legal requirement like this. But it 
needs to be institutionalized at that legal level and that makes it very hard to 
work through. I think it is more feasible for us as individuals to be thinking of 
things under the wire that do not require a lot of institutional change, at least 
not at that mega level. And you [Daniel] gave me an idea yesterday when you 
were talking about your collaboration with somebody from Religious Studies 
on your study abroad program. It is not just a matter of one person being a fan- 
tastic linguist, though that is fantastic to have, and Tom is a good example right 
here, but it can also be done in a number of ways through lots of collaborative 
projects. In this way we are no longer calling things Art History or Religious 
Studies, but something else and getting students involved, instead of letting 
the students be the customers that are dictating to us, when they are the ones 
that came to college to learn. They are not the ones who should be dictating 
the outcomes of what that learning should be. They are the ones who should 
be brought along to be taught. I remember, in those old days, when universities 
were teaching institutions. They were not commodity production institutions 
that reduced everything to information. 


8 Pepe Karmel, “Just What Is It That Makes Contemporary Art So Different, So Appealing?," 
Visual Resources 27:4 (2011): 318-29. 
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Markey: I think that the future really is in collaborative research and that we 
need to emulate the sciences. That is the only way we can really do productive 
work in Art History, and in particular global Art History. 


Keating: But then you run up against the tenure issue. 
Markey: True. It does not allow for that, not at all. 
Claire: Well, get tenure then do it. 


Kaufmann: I agree with that and also with the cost issue. I just want to pick up 
on something that you [Claire] said about canons, that we can make our own 
canons. The point of a canon is that every time you choose something to talk 
about you are establishing your own canon. 


Farago: Exactly. 


Kaufmann: So we are effectively making our own canons so that you can have 
your own canon in global or world or whatever you pick to talk about. The only 
thing I would say is that there are maybe some expectations that people have, 
simply because they have heard of something or they want to hear about some- 
thing. To use one of my exchanges with a publisher as an example, they said 
that we can argue about the percentage of new pictures or new monuments to 
add into this [book], but people still want to see Chartres, the Pantheon, the 
Parthenon, and Leonardo and Michelangelo. 


Farago: You still do, but you do not have to present it as a canon. It is how 
you teach it, what you test students on, what you expect. Students need to 
learn how to write, so in my four-hundred level class, I got rid of standard- 
ized testing, which was supporting the canon idea because it was all multiple 
choice, and they had to write essays. I was talking to Daniel about this last 
night in terms of canonicity. Yes, I put into the course, into my lectures, that 
no matter what we choose it becomes a canon, because we have chosen it. But, 
the next time we can choose some different examples. When it comes to non- 
western art in our textbooks, their notions of the main monuments are totally 
off base compared to the main monuments. They choose a small Shiva sculp- 
ture from the Cleveland Museum because they can get copyright reproduction, 
meanwhile Angkor Wat or who knows what, huge architectural complexes in 
Zimbabwe, for example, are left out. I was teaching that course by the seat of 
my pants, Googling all the time, because all these world heritage sites are not 
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in our textbooks. If you want to address the question of canonicity and teach- 
ing students major monuments of world culture, then try doing that. There 
are lots of reasons to be teaching major works of art, but how you do it is a 
big issue. 


Horodowich: I had a comment about world history, which we have talked 
about a little bit, either in the teaching of world history or in the various at- 
tempts to write an early modern world history. I am curious if art historians 
talk about the experience of sacrificing depth for breadth. When you do com- 
parative history or world history, on the one hand, the benefit is that you get 
a sense of what early modernism might mean globally, and that is one of the 
great successes of the volume Empires and Encounters by Wolfgang Reinhard, 
for instance.’ One of the phenomena that happens in the early modern world 
globally is that it is interesting to know that populations grow and states form 
around the world, but these histories often read as depopulated; they are de- 
void of people and of narratives in a certain sense. So that is one of the debates 
historians have talked about a lot in the past decade, that is, what do we gain 
and what do we lose when we do global history. We seem to gain a sense of 
early modernism globally, but we lose depth. I am curious as to whether art 
historians experience these benefits and losses in the same way. 


Kaufmann: I think this has to do something with the writing of history, be- 
cause there is still a real place for popular history as there is for popular Art 
History. We see this increasingly, which is to say that there is a decline of people 
writing about Leonardo and Michelangelo. How many people in this country 
who write about Leonardo and Michelangelo is a real problem. At Princeton 
we went from having eight people teaching Shakespeare, or eight Shakespeare 
scholars, to one. 


Horodowich: I guess I am thinking more in terms of academic rather than 
popular. 


Kaufmann: Even in the academic field, if you think about the people whom I 
would have studied with, and the kinds of books that they were writing. I am 
thinking of Peter Gay who just died, R. R. Palmer, who wrote a comparative 
work, Age of the Democratic Revolution, which has recently been vindicated.!° 


9 Wolfgang Reinhard, ed., Empires and Encounters (Cambridge, MA, and London, 2015). 
10  RR.Palmer Age of the Democratic Revolution: A Political History of Europe and America, 
1760-1800 (Princeton, 1959). 
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Horodowich: You could certainly write a broad history that does not have to be 
comparative, absolutely. But this is more of a common discussion we tend to 
have, about what do you gain and what do you lose when you reach broadly. We 
do have the sense that you sacrifice a depth or a sense of narrative or of people. 


Markey: I think there is a lot of anxiety in Art History about losing expertise 
and connoisseurship. 


Horodowich: Right, maybe that would be an equivalent. 


Markey: And it is a challenge to know the entire field of Italian Renaissance 
art as well as the field of Colonial Latin American art, which I am constantly 
trying to keep up with. Itis possible, but in the process is something being lost? 
I think the goal is to use all these skills and create projects that are incredibly 
nuanced, and deeper in fact. 


Keating: But there still are the border police in Art History, as someone who 
has worked on sixteenth-century Germany and a Mughal miniature can attest. 
When I would go around and give that talk, there was a lot of pushback against 
my reading of the painting. As art historians, we have this visual object, with 
basically no text around it, and so we want to read the object really intensely. 
We want to look at this image and talk about it. But still, you can feel South 
Asianists bristle a little when that happens, and so there does not seem to be 
a lot of welcoming. There is a related issue that is interesting, which is that we 
want to talk about global and exchanges, but we are trained as Europeanists 
to talk about an object that was made in Europe that goes elsewhere. To talk 
about the reception of objects from Europe that end up elsewhere is some- 
thing which I think is done less. 


Markey: Definitely. There are fewer exhibitions on this topic, and courses are 
not being taught in the reverse. It is still so Eurocentric. 


Keating: It is. 
Kaufmann: My essay in this volume is the other. 
Horodowich: Great. I think this goes back to the problem of languages. 


Farago: It is the problem of individual authorship. You could do this right away 
and better if you were collaborating with somebody who is a native speaker 
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in that language and knew the complexities, like Monica Juneja. She wrote for 
your [Tom's] volume, and she shared her chapter with me, in which she takes 
Jim Elkins to task, specifically his idea that now he can focus on the “other” 
because he is going to use a text from Southeast Asia.” I think it is a very good 
essay because, as she rightly points out, you have to have just as much knowl- 
edge about what that text was, its context, and what it was used for, and not 
assume that writing about art is a universal phenomenon in the same politi- 
cal and economic framework all over the world. 1 do not think that there is 
any escape from being historical and doing history. This old model, that the 
object speaks for itself, is one of the things to be critiquing. It is not that the 
materiality of the object is not very important, but our notions of Art History, 
developed in the nineteenth century, are based on the false assumption that 
you can write an autonomous history of art, and the material culture would 
speak for itself and you do not need to know about the language and the cul- 
ture because the art speaks for itself. People need to be disabused of exactly 
that kind of assumption, which is ultimately a racial construct. I know that my 
own commitment to this project of rethinking Art History from the standpoint 
of cultural interaction was very much formed by the understanding that we 
cannot pass on this untenable assumption that people's stuff is a direct repre- 
sentation of their mentality to the next generation. That would be something 
that I would love to see the field get around. It is more important than saying 
that our archives are organized this way so we cannot do anything about it. It 
is more important than saying that the textbook industry is driving us in this 
direction. And to all of those colleagues who are saying, “Okay, are we over that 
now? Can we go back to business as usual?”: that business as usual produces 
knowledge that has effects on the real world and I think our job is to counter- 
act those identity politics, which are huge in the world today. 


Kaufmann: I certainly agree with that. To your point about the canon and to 
your [Elizabeth’s] question as well: in your classes, unless you are dealing with 
monographic subjects, that is, sinking into one thing and doing it really well and 
thoroughly, which is perfectly legitimate, you are always presenting individual ex- 
amples and individual models, which is about picking the salient example. In that 
instance, you can learn what there is to be learned about that bit. To answer your 
[Elizabeth’s] question and to Claire's point as well, and I am not dismissing what 
you [Claire] just said, because I agree with what you just said, but just to push this 


11 Monica Juneja, “Circulations and Beyond: The Trajectories of Vision in Early Modern 
Eurasia,’ in Circulations in the Global History of Art, Studies in Art Historiography, ed. Thomas 
DaCosta Kaufmann, Catherine Dossin, and Béatrice Joyeux Prunel (New York, 2015). 
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a little farther, you can go into depth at least in the part that you know about. You 
accumulate a story that way, and you probably do that in your own teaching. 


Horodowich: Absolutely. It has a different quality, for instance, to read a thou- 
sand page book that dedicates two hundred pages to each continent, albeit 
structures, and I have a reaction to that as well, as opposed to a thousand page 
book that is focused on the French Revolution. It is never going to be able to 
make as in depth of an argument as it spreads itself around, and I think that is 
just the nature of the beast. 1 could be wrong, but then again the broader you 
reach, and this is a popular debate amongst historians, the less deep of a hole 
you can dig. This is not to say that you cannot extract specific examples and 
examine them in depth, but the projects just necessarily look and feel different 
as finished products, I think. 


Farago: If you are talking about beginning level, then you could have special 
cases. In this rethinking of the introductory Art History course—where I focused 
on regional trading networks until the era of global interaction, and then on 
networks and connections that were more Latourian in a geographical sense, to 
be able to cope with ideas and the movement and picture of things around the 
globe—I balanced an overview of a network with a focus on a small group of 
monuments, whether they were architectural or paintings or a single object that 
travelled around. This gives beginning students an opportunity to get that basic 
structure in a way that is not going to be undercut once they get to the forefront 
of research. I think the forefront of research in many areas of Art History is really 
doing interesting things. But does that travel back, or do we have to go through 
this whole evolutionary history without the critical framework, only to get the 
critical framework at the end. That is why I did not become a biologist, because 
you take Biology 101 and then the next year they say, “We were wrong about that, 
it was oversimplified,” and so you learn the next thing. So I want to encourage 
that kind of approach that allows students right at the beginning to get a foun- 
dation in the field, but also to see where the cutting edge of interesting research 
is and avoid more dissertations on Michelangelo's tiny unpublished drawing, 
when, as Tom is saying, there are so many amazing monuments and objects and 
things and collections and activities and artists. And we have to think back to a 
time when the material object was thought not to be able to be used historically 
because it did not have a text attached to it. 


Kaufmann: This still pertains among historians and art historians. I would say 
that two of the writers of the standard world history books are people who 
actually believe that art has nothing to tell, because it is not a text, and because 
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material culture does not have anything to say. And that is of course reflected 
in the continuing use of the object or pictures and illustrations in histories. 


Farago: That is what historians do, and then the art historians came along and 
said, “Well, we will just throw out the text. 


Horodowich: It is funny that you say that because I always have had the gen- 
eralizing impression from the beginning that all historians want to be art his- 
torians and all art historians want to be historians. It is anecdotal, but I always 
use art-historical evidence. To me, it is kind of a red herring to argue about the 
differences because I think the disciplines overlap so much. 


Kaufmann: A lot of this is a matter of how you write, and whether you are 
organizing for a class or for a book. There is the subtlety or the tact in which 
you express things, and how you do it. Moreover, we can agree on picking other 
things within the pressures, but the pressures are not only coming from the 
material. I think it is also the people who have the expectations. In other words, 
if we come to a class, yes there is a lot writing, and we are trying of course to 
push Rome beyond Rome and Greece beyond Greece, and now I learn that 
Greece beyond Greece goes really far. I saw in a museum in Tashkent frescoes 
that had been taken from the Southern part of Uzbekistan near Afghanistan. It 
was actually a Buddhist monument, but it became clear to me that one of the 
bodhisattvas was Alexander as Amun-Ra. Alexander is shown as an Egyptian 
God, so with the horns, and then appearing as a bodhisattva, and it was very 
early, like first or second century of the common era, which says something 
about how Greece and Rome can be expanded. I was recently told that the ear- 
liest glass found in China is Hellenistic, not Roman, which also pushes back the 
expansion of these networks we are talking about. But why not? Roxanne was 
from Samarkand. Alexander probably lived there, and although Alexandria 
Eschate has not been found, it must have been up there in Kyrgyzstan or some 
place. So it is contacts as well as history, and the object demonstrates that. 
When you find glass in Japan, it is exciting. 


Farago: It is, and all the things that we are finding in the regions where things were 
traded, on the east coast of Africa, for example. What about teaching even the 
Cradle of Civilization differently? What if writing started in the Indus Valley and 
it started in Egypt and it started in Mesopotamia, as part of a trading network? 
Instead of having a narrative of origins of who was first, have a relational history of 
how these things were impelling people to communicate across broader distances, 
or the finding of seashells from India and far into the Mediterranean. 
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Kaufmann: In the Americas, too. 


Farago: Exactly. That is another example of things that could be developed as 
relational histories along the American continent. Just as we have relational 
histories and huge depth in Europe, why not have the similar kind of projects 
going on at the beginning level and then encourage research at more advanced 
levels, 


Keating: I agree with you, but a lot of the objects that we have been talking 
about in the past few minutes have been objects which move with ease, like 
precious materials, and which have no culturally specific imagery on them. 1 
was wondering how we would teach a class on contact and mobility when we 
are dealing with much more specific visual works, like those that Stephanie 
deals with? 


Leitch: Right, who has the agency in that case? So until we discover a stable of 
agents that we can say are merchants, publishers, people who are working be- 
hind the scenes and coming up with the technical know how to produce these 
objects, it is difficult. 


Kaufmann: If you want to find out about time and weather, and if you want 
to find out about conditions of soil and that kind of thing, that would direct 
you towards intellectual contacts and interests in material of that nature. 
Therefore the newspaper today really did not surprise me too much. It was 
talking about pre-calculus in Babylonian nineteenth-century texts. There were 
two that [Otto Eduard] Neugebauer had found, and two more that were pub- 
lished. They are actually tracing the movement of Jupiter. If you think about 
that, then it is not so surprising. Again, as we were talking about Alexander 
the Great, we have Hellenism and languages meeting, and it is only now that 
people are competent in both the semitic languages or cuneiform and the clas- 
sics. That is very rare that you will have people who will do both speaking and 
reading in these languages. So I think that there are going to be many more 
exotic things coming out. 


Farago: Then we are teaching different languages, teaching different tactics. 
To get back to your [Tom’s] point about these objects being so strange, I did 
not notice this when I began teaching my World Art 1 course, but in the end 
I found that there were two kinds of objects in the world, things that stay in 
place and things that move. Once I got to the networking part of the modern 
world, that worked really well, too. Place and displacement; the things that stay 
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in place get copied and pictures and descriptions of them move around. The 
things that move, they came from different places and they have different ways 
of being interpreted by different people, let alone over a long period of time. 
So it is important to teach those kinds of open questions and turn Art History 
into an investigative field, rather than a field that is interested in dispensing 
information that works on standardized tests and decides what is important 
and what is not important. Why would we ever have to decide that? There are 
so many important things, we have such a wealth of archives. Even in the most 
outdated methodological projects the material evidence is there to be looked 
at, to be reinterpreted, to be re-discussed. 


Leitch: I have been thinking about whether or not we have been subconscious- 
ly following the trajectory that this world history took, the way you described 
it, Tom, in that article you wrote for that recent edited volume about how 
it was the economic historians that first started to produce world history of 
necessity.!? It did not allow them to remain attached or anchored to a specific 
geographic location. You could not tell that tale just geographically anymore. 
You had to tell it via commercial interactions, and that does seem to be the 
kinds of objects that we are all talking about now, ones that were exchanged, 
and ones that surprisingly do not have any artists’ names attached to them. 


Markey: Two major volumes that just came out, just in the last couple of 
months, a special edition of Art History and The Global Lives of Things, are 
both dealing with objects in motion.!? The Global Lives of Things is by Giorgio 
Riello and Anne Gerritsen, and they are an anthropologist and an art historian, 
and Paula Findlen has written a great conclusion to the volume. It talks about 
global micro histories as being very effective ways of getting at this problem 
and dealing with it methodologically, studying the mobility of objects and 
things closely. 


Leitch: In the way that almost merchants did, but now it has a much more self- 
conscious title, right? 


12 Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, “Reflections on World Art History” in Circulations in the 
Global History of Art, Studies in Art Historiography, ed. Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, 
Catherine Dossin, and Béatrice Joyeux Prunel (New York, 2015), 23-45. 

13 Daniela Bleichmar and Meredith Martin, ed., Special Issue of Art History: Objects in Motion 
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Farago: I would never want everybody to be studying the same kinds of things, 
or even use the same methodologies. For some people, the commercial value 
of things that change value is not going to be what they are interested in. 
Whatever kinds of different strategies we come up with, they need to be flex- 
ible enough to admit all kinds of different things. When you are looking at 
things in a small place, like one building, and its history or something like that, 
you do not need to worry about all those issues as much because you are in 
that one small place. I think that some resistance is coming from the people 
for whom the issues that have so captured our attentions are not the issues that 
have captured their attention, and there is no reason why everyone has to jump 
on this global bandwagon. 


Savoy: What does everyone think about the move towards Competencies in 
academia? In a lot of institutions, requirements and curricula are being rear- 
ranged so that students do not have to take three credits before 1600, nine cred- 
its after 1600, and so on, but rather x number of courses that speak specifically 
to problem solving, verbal and written communication, critical thinking, and 
collaboration. 


Leitch: Pittsburg has a program like this. I do not really know how it works in 
practice, but instead of fulfilling requirements as we commonly know them, 
they try to have their students gain competency in certain issues. Agency is 
one, epistemology another, and these issues then form “constellations” of 
study. I do not know how that works in practice, but it is obviously an urge to 
try and do something that gets away from canon formation. 


Markey: I think this is happening in the UK more as well. Emanuele [Lugli] 
explained something similar where he is [The University of York] and this is 
happening at the University of East Anglia. So there is a move which indicates 
a shift out of the canon. 


Farago: Maybe schools like Manhattan College are really at the forefront in a 
way, because it is established on the premise that vocational, and I hate that 
word, but that vocational and practical training and a liberal arts degree be- 
long together. The people who are going out into the world are not going to 
be reproducing ourselves, here. And given the number of selves that we can 
imagine in future academic institutions, that is a really important thing to be 
thinking about for how we train students. There just are not enough jobs. You 
do not want to train a Ph.D. who is going to end up at Western Appalachian 
College for the rest of his or her life. That does not seem to be such a great idea 
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to me. But to train people who are going to do something different and to be 
part of that project, I think that very much needs to be at the forefront of what 
we do. Are you [Daniel] finding that the Competency plan works? 


Savoy: It is not something that we have instituted here, but it is something that 
we are having meetings about, using some of these institutions as models. But 
it seems parallel or maybe interwoven with what we are talking about here, 
this move away from categories and binaries, trying to blur the boundaries but 
in a pragmatic way. 


Leitch: Yes, we are often called to account for what pragmatic skills we are 
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offering students. We do say “analytical thinking,” “writing skills,” “argumen- 
tation,’ and “deployment of evidence,” but we are never quite self-conscious 


about teaching it. It is our hope that our students absorb that. 
Savoy: How do you quantify it? 


Farago: I teach it more and more, maybe not at the level of Competencies that 
you are talking about, but I find students, even graduate students, do not know 
how to read. More and more I am asking, what is the argument? What is the 
evidence for it and how is the argument unfolding? Can you summarize the 
argument? Could you expand the argument? They do not come to college with 
even these kinds of basic reading skills, even as graduate students. So then lam 
teaching Competencies. 


Leitch: I wonder if I could add something that I have been really curious about. 
It pertains to the German model, where the research professor will propose a 
research topic, and his stable of students is essentially his lab. I believe that in 
this case the professor basically offers his students dissertation topics. What do 
we think about this? I do not want to govern my students’ research in that strict 
a manner. But, it would save us certainly some time for somebody who wants 
to come in and work on that one Michelangelo drawing, right? 


Farago: I think that forming the topic is at least 50% of the project. Because 
what you will get out of it will depend on how you frame that topic. Teaching 
students how to frame their topics is critical, and I say that at the beginning 
of my classes, undergraduate and graduate, that they will need to be thinking 
about what we are learning in here to form their topic. I will definitely have 
conversations with them about it. It is labor intensive on my part, but if they do 
not learn how to frame the topic, then they are not going to get very far. 
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Leitch: Tom, do you assign your graduate students topics? 


Kaufmann: For dissertations? No, nothing. They have to write on what they 
are interested in. And they have to be encouraged to develop their interests 
and to do what they want, because that would be the most effective thing. You 
cannot devote yourself to something you do not want to do. I might give ideas 
that are related to what I know their interests are, and they can say if they are 
interested or not. 


Keating: In the German model, the person who applies to work with you 
knows in advance. You go to sit under some lehrstuhl and you know what that 
lehrstuhl is doing. 


Kaufmann: There is a lot of advising on cross-cultural topics, and these top- 
ics are coming from other fields, too, such as Japanese art or wherever, which 
is all so interesting. There is a lot of discussion that is opened, or there may 
be co-advising. But it is a matter of the dispositions and formations, which is 
to say, what it means to be formed a modernist as opposed to being formed 
as an Africanist or African Americanist or someone with a global interest in 
the modern or whatever it might be. In terms of courses, you may be taking 
courses to learn this material as opposed to taking courses in Walter Benjamin 
and Sigmund Freud. 


Farago: I want to ask a follow up question, to which I do not have an answer, 
related to the fact that we do all this specialized research and publish books 
with editions of 500 or 700 or 300 print copies. How does our field add up? 
In the good old days of the formation of nation-states, we were all cultural 
historians writing the imaginary histories of our national cultures and that 
provided the pigeon-hole desk in which we put all of our individual research 
projects. But that desk has sort of gone adrift and we need to rethink the basic 
armature. Rather than accept the basic premise, we need to rethink the prem- 
ises themselves. How do all these individually driven research projects add 
up to anything besides boutique knowledge? How do they make a difference? 
Obviously I do not want to be dictating what people are doing, and maybe the 
cross-cultural approach is enough of a subject area that it just becomes a field, 
but how does it add up? 


Kaufmann: One hopes that they are bricks in the edifice, and that you can 
sketch the next project in time. Mies van der Rohe did not design glass sky- 
scrapers until thirty years after he envisioned them, so maybe that is what it 
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comes to. I encourage you to write a book out of the class that you are teach- 
ing, which would be one thing to do, and point the way. I also think that for 
the people here, many of whom do not have tenure, you have to carry on. I 
have to confess even in terms of what I was interested in, I paid no attention 
to Chinese art and those kind of things even though I knew certain professors 
were talking about it. In the end it is a matter of what you do in your life and 
what you are interested in and what you are capable of doing. For those rea- 
sons, I would not tell people what they should do. I would have you carry on 
doing what you are interested in doing. 


Savoy: On that encouraging note, I would like to call our discussion to a close. 
Thank you all for your brilliant contributions, not only today but in your chap- 
ters as well. 


This conversation draws the volume to a fitting close, as it both ties together 
and advances the main ideas expressed in the chapters. The first major topic of 
conversation was the spatial mapping of global approaches. Although Keating 
noted that the term “global” denotes “movement, exchange, contact, intermix- 
ing, and hybridity,’ it was observed by Horodowich that the term also implies a 
wide intercontinental net. From this perspective, the term may be well suited 
to describe long-distance cultural transmission, but less so to designate short- 
range cultural exchange, where “cross-cultural” may be more appropriate. In 
addition to being ambiguous, the vast spatial implications of the term can also 
create blind spots in the literature. As Sean Roberts demonstrated in Chapter 
One, the term has masked intraregional exchange in early modern Tuscany. 
Pivoting from terms to methods, a number of discussants debated the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of comparative and cross-cultural approaches. For 
Horodowich, the difficulty in the comparative approach is that it requires pro- 
ficiency in multiple artistic cultures and languages, whereas the cross-cultural 
can be pursued primarily from one cultural orientation. The cross-cultural 
mode was also touched on by Markey, who suggested that its preference may 
be due to the anxiety of losing expertise in one area. 

For the most part, however, the discussion gravitated between two poles in 
the epistemological arena, the theoretical versus the practical application of 
various organizing structures. Following the remarks concerning the compara- 
tive and cross-cultural strategies, and building on the argument of her chap- 
ter, Farago cautioned against replicating the flawed structural apparatus of Art 
History, which she identified as the main issue. In her view, it is this troubled 
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cultural construct that encourages us to define the “global” in the first place; to 
arrange our practices into limiting categories; to import brands of Eurocentrism 
or anti-Eurocentrism elsewhere; to teach Art History via a chronological survey 
of canonical monuments; and to commodify art-historical content, turning it 
into little more than boutique knowledge. Instead, she advocated a constant 
critique of our epistemological, institutional, and capitalist structures, both in 
the classroom and in our research, as well as increased collaboration. Although 
the other discussants sympathized with this view, the question then became 
how to translate it into practice, given the realities of the job market, depart- 
mental policies and procedures, and the publishing industry. Kaufmann point- 
ed out that because we establish a canon as soon as we make an art-historical 
choice, canons cannot be eradicated, and that we have to take into consider- 
ation the canonical expectations of incoming students, enrollment numbers, 
and the shift towards Contemporary Art. He also raised the concern that the 
hiring of a comparative specialist who is proficient in several languages and 
visual cultures can and has led to the consolidation of multiple faculty lines 
into one. Similarly, Markey pointed out that collaboration is discouraged by 
tenure and promotion requirements, while the “Renaissance” sells both in 
terms of book sales and enrollments. Drawing from the survey results pre- 
sented in her chapter, moreover, she concluded that the art-historical canon 
has changed very little despite the growth of the global discourse. In response, 
Farago contended that these pressures are arguments for change as opposed 
to against it. 

In this discussion, then, the disconnect between the theorization of the 
global perspective and the traditional epistemological framework of Art 
History emerges as a major impediment to a discipline that enables the analy- 
sis of the world's art objects on their own ontological terms. For such a dis- 
course to take shape, new methods and theories will need to transform our 
thinking to the extent that they also change how we hire, teach, promote, and 
publish. One of the greatest hopes for this book is to provoke further conver- 
sation on how to bridge that divide between inclusive theory and exclusive 
practice, en route to an Art History that allows for the appreciation of all the 
world's artistic production. 
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